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PREFACE 

The  Buffalo  meeting,  of  the  National  Municipal  League  has 
passed  into  history  as  the  most  largely  attended  in  point  of  dele- 
gates, as  the  most  inspiring  and  as  the  most  successful  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  and  contributions.  There  was  more  live, 
vigorous,  useful,  virile  discussion  by  experienced  workers  and 
experts  than  at  any  preceding  meeting.  At  a  number  of  the 
sessions  there  was  standing  room  only.  The  three  "  round  table  " 
luncheons  were  important  features.  By  actual  count  there  were 
175  present  at  the  last  one,  when  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion was  the  commission  government  of  cities.  This  was  most 
remarkable,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  three  strenuous  days 
of  unremitting  attention  to  the  work  of  the  meetings. 

These  informal  luncheons  have  come  to  be  an  established  and 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  conferences,  bringing  together 
as  they  do  the  active  workers  for  an  interchange  of  opinions  and 
experiences.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  report  all  the  talks  in 
their  entirety,  but  the  gist  of  arguments  and  statements  of  a  per- 
manent character  have  been  preserved.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  valuable  consideration  of  the  commisson  form  of  city 
government  has  been  reserved  for  a  separate  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject that  the  League  has  in  immediate  contemplation. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  state  that  the  de- 
mand for  back  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  now  out  of  print  and 
for  single  volumes  on  special  subjects,  such  as  accounting,  school 
extension,  charter  and  electoral  reforms,  franchises,  commission 
government,  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  League  to  provide  for  a  more  extensive  pub- 
lishing arrangement,  the  details  of  which  are  being  worked  out 
and  will  be  shortly  announced  to  the  members.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  the  educational  influences  of  the  League  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

School  extension  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  Buffalo 
meeting.    A  comprehensive  report  was  presented  and  appears  in 
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year^'^l^  we  again  saw  our  country  respond  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully.* it)  another  call  to  arms,  although,  certainly  to  many,  I  think 
'>o^  a  large  majority,  of  our  citizens  the  need  for  war  seemed 
^-,**.il^btful  and  the  merits  of  our  quarrel  open  to  dispute.    With 
^./*\\Itiiis  experience,  no  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  patriotism  has 
been  and  is  to-day  a  living  force  among  Americans ;  why  is  this 
force  apparently  so  weak  in  the  works  of  peace  while  it  is  so 
strong  in  the  works  of  war?    Why  do  thousands  of  men,  of 
whom  every  one  would  hasten  to  enlist  should  the  need  arise  for 
soldiers,  shirk  or  betray  their  duties  as  citizens,  go  a-iishing  on 
election  day,  or  vote  for  the  boss's  candidate  with  no  better  reason 
to  give  their  consciences  or  their  country  than  was  given  by  one 
of  the  worst  of  our  politicians  when  he  said :  "  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat"? 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  partly  because  some  of  us  misconceive 
the  nature  of  patriotism  and  therefore  under-rate  its  conse- 
quence and  possible  influence  for  good;  partly  because  many 
more  of  us  fail  to  see  the  necessary  and  intimate  connection  be- 
tween  the  character   of   our  government  in   all   its   branches, 

national,  state  and  municipal,  and  the  continued 
?tri^Sm  vitality  of  our  patriotism.    To  my  mind,  a  trace, 

although  a  trace  only,  of  the  confusion  of  ideas 
existing  as  to  what  patriotism  means,  is  found  in  Miss  Abbott's 
description  of  our  immigrant's  patriotism  as  "  emotional " ;  this 
adjective,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  will  seem  to  some  peo- 
ple as  depreciatory;  the  Italians  and  Greeks  and  Russian  Jews, 
to  whom  she  refers,  would  furnish,  so  such  people  think,  more 
promising  raw  material  for  good  citizens  were  their  patriotism 
of  a  different  type.  But  surely,  "  unemotional  patriotism  "  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms;  one  might  as  reasonably  speak  of 
"  unemotional "  love  or  hatred,  friendship  or  enmity ;  all  these 
things  are  or,  at  least,  imply  "emotions";  if  the  emotion  isn't 
there,  the  thing  itself  isn't  there.  No  doubt  merely  emotional 
manifestations  of  patriotism,  even  when  sincere  and  spontaneous, 
are  of  a  minor  merit  and  minor  utility ;  a  good  mother  has  more 
important  duties  to  fulfil  towards  her  children  than  to  kiss  them. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  will  kiss  them  if  she  loves  them  with 
her  whole  heart ;  and,  imless  she  loves  them  with  her  whole  heart, 
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their  fellow  citizens  to  face  imminent  danger  to  life  or  limb,  but 
they  do  ask  these  fellow  citizens  to  join  in  a  tedious  and  a  labor- 
ious, a  costly  and  an  embittered  conflict  with  powerful  and  vin- 
dictive enemies;  they  seek  recruits  for  a  bloodless  but  obstinate, 
acrimonious  and  protracted  civic  warfare;  and,  to  secure  such 
enlistment,  they  may  well  remember  these  recognized  facts  of 
human  nature,  pointed  out  by  the  wisest  writers  and  thinkers 
and  proved  by  the  experience  of  mankind. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that,  although 
superficial  observers  have  often  said  and  still  say  sometimes  that 
a  city  is  a  "  business  corporation,  to  be  run  on  business  prin- 
ciples ",  this  utterance  combines  a  statement  substantially  true 
with  another  essentially  false.  The  affairs  of  a  city  ought  to  be 
"  run  on  business  principles  ",  just  as  the  affairs  of  a  church  or 
a  college  or  a  hospital  or  an  asylum  ought  to  be  "  run  on  business 
principles  " ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  these  cases,  the  institution's 
money  ought  to  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  get  all  that 
it  can  get.  A  man  who  voluntarily  works  three  days  to  do  what 
he  might  do  as  well  by  working  one  is  simply  a  fool ;  and,  since 
money  is,  after  all,  merely  past  labor  set  aside  for  future  use, 
like  the  electricity  in  a  storage  battery,  that  man  is  no  less  a  fool 
who  spends  three  dollars  of  his  own  money  to  get  what  he  could 
get  by  spending  one;  if  he  shall  thus  spend  money  which  is  not 
his  own,  money  given  him  to  spend  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
such  is  the  case  of  every  improvident  trustee,  public  or  private, 
then  he  is  something  far  worse  than  a  fool.  But  it  is  wholly 
untrue  that  a  municipality  is  a  "  business  corporation  "  in  the 
same  sense  as  a  bank  or  a  railroad  or  a  trading  company.    Like 

every  other  form  of  human  government,  it  ex- 
Oo  t  ^^^^  *^  make  those  subject  to  its  sway  happy 

through  righteousness;  and,  to  attain  this  great 
end,  it  needs  the  aid  of  all  those  agencies  which  preserve  and 
strengthen  and  purify  organized  human  society;  one  of  these 
agencies,  and  one  of  the  most  potent,  is  patriotism. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  I  define  patriotism  as  a  form  of 
affection,  as  love  for  our  country,  for  our  country,  not,  of  course, 
in  the  sense  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  physical  surface,  not  even  in 
the  sense  of  the  people  dwelling  within  its  limits,  but  pictured  to 
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ccrely,  or  even  seriously,  advanced  it.  But  the  conception  of  a 
nation  as  a  living  organism,  distinct,  not  only  from  each  indi- 
vidual dwelling  under  its  rule,  but  from  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals who  may  so  dwell  at  any  particular  moment,  is  no  less 
true  than  profound:  the  American  nation  is  not  one  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  although  within  every  twenty-four  hours 
thousands  of  Americans  are  born  and  other  thousands  die,  many 
foreigners  become  Americans  and  some  Americans  become  for- 
eigners; any  more  than  I  am  another  man  at  this  instant  from 
what  I  was  five  minutes  since,  although  some  atoms  of  matter 
have  certainly  entered  into  and  some  have  no  less  certainly  left 
my  body  while  I  spoke  to  you :  the  same  nation  whose  baptismal 
certificate  was  signed  on  that  summer  morning  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  ago  now  overshadows  the  new  world,  just 
as  surely  as  your  president  this  evening  is  the  same  man  who 
first  drew  breath — we  will  not  say  how  many  years  since.  A 
nation  is,  in  brief,  a  person,  not  a  multitude  of  persons  who,  for 
certain  purposes,  are  enabled  in  imagination  or  permitted  by  posi- 
tive law  to  act  and  be  dealt  with  as  one ;  a  real,  living  being,  not  a 
fiction  of  jurists  or  a  conscious  creature  of  the  mind;  and  from 
the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  truth  and  significance  of  its 
personality  arises  the  sentiment  which  we  call  "patriotism". 

For  the  great  being,  with  and  under  whom  we  live,  and  of 
whom  we,  in  some  sense,  form  part,  towers  over  each  one  of  us 
as  a  source  of  incalculable  good,  a  picture  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Almost  everything  which  makes  for  happiness  in  our 
days  and  nights,  material  comfort,  personal  security,  opportuni- 
ties for  fruitful  toil  and  untroubled  rest,  possibilities  of  increased 
enlightenment,  systematic  beneficence,  orderly  freedom,  all  these 
things  and,  in  fact,  all  that  makes  a  civilized  man  better  and  more 
fortunate  than  a  savage,  I  had  well-nigh  said  than  a  brute,  de- 
pend for  existence,  in  last  resort,  on  the  sword  of  sovereignty, 
which  is  wielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation.  This  rises 
between  the  spoiler  and  his  prey,  shelters  the  weak,  gives  a  sanc- 
tion to  promises,  makes  justice  real  and  peace  more  than  another 
name  for  bondage;  no  man  has  ever  owed  or  can  owe  to  any 
purely  human  institution  the  debt  which  every  man  in  a  civilized 
Christian  nation  owes  to  his  country. 
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tion  of  our  government,  national,  state  and  municipal,  a  source 
of  illicit  and  disgraceful  private  gain? 

The  conception  of  a  nation  as  a  vast  endless  chain  of  human- 
ity, coiled  over  the  ages,  with  unnumbered  links  in  heaven  and 

other  myriads  among  those  yet  to  live,  im- 
rnblic  Uffloe  a       pu^^  q£  necessity  that  public  office  is  a  trust  in 

a  wider,  a  more  imperative,  a  more  sacred 
sense  than  the  word  usually  bears.  The  magistrate  is  a  trus- 
tee, not  merely  for  his  countrymen  of  to-day,  they  are  but  a 
small  fraction  of  his  ccttcux  que  trustcnt;  authority  is  placed 
in  his  hands  that  he  make  fruitful  the  merits  and  sacrifices  of  the 
dead,  that  he  safeguard  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  unborn ; 
nay,  the  whole  people,  in  a  free  country,  make  up  one  great  cor- 
porate trustee,  holding  for  the  moment  all  the  vast  heritage  of 
the  future  from  the  past,  a  trustee  with  those  powers  and  those 
duties  which  the  Bismarck  of  1849  ascribed  to  the  king,  and, 
like  his  king,  a  trustee  chosen  and  commissioned  of  God.  For 
one  who  thus  looks  upon  the  dignity  and  duty  of  the  people  and 
of  their  officers  the  maxim :  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
is  monstrous  to  the  verge  of  blasphemy;  an  abuse  of  public  au- 
thority to  promote  paltry,  selfish  interests  of  the  moment  is  a 
crime  against  mankind  approaching  to  a  sacrilege ;  he  who  would 
drug  the  people's  conscience  by  inflaming  partisan  prejudices  and 
awakening  popular  passions,  to  the  end  that  he  and  his  like  may 
profit  from  the  people's  breach  of  sacred  trust  and  forgetfulness 
of  divinely  imposed  duty,  is  an  enemy  to  humanity  a  thousand- 
fold worse  than  a  poisoner. 

If  we  suffer  such  as  he  to  guide  and  rule  us,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  that  we  may  have  free  institutions;  a  government,  like 
every  other  contrivance  of  man  or  production  of  nature,  must  be 
judged  by  its  fruits ;  however  we  may  talk  about  it,  the  worth  of 
American  democracy  will  be  gauged,  in  the  irreversible  judgment 
of  history,  by  a  true  answer  to  one  question,  namely,  To  what 
manner  of  men  does  it  entrust  political  power?  The  one  thing 
essential  to  good  government  is  good  men  to  govern ;  where,  as 
here,  every  citizen  forms  part  of  the  government,  if  the  govern- 
ment be  bad,  the  citizens  are  unworthy.  Let  us  study  then  the 
government  of  our  city  and  state  and  country;  let  us  recognize 
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llie  shameftil  abuses  that  too  often  infest  almost  every  branch 
of  administration;  let  ns  make  ourselves  feel  the  degradation 
of  our  politics  and  the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  our  public 
men,  and  then  1^  us  see  to  it  that  all  these  wrongs  are  righted, 
by  making  sure  tfiat  those  who  shall  deal  with  them  know  and 
love  the  ri|^ 
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Conservation  in  Municipalities. 

By  HON.  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  POULKB,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

My  subject  to-night  is  Conservation,  a  subject  which  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
the  American  people.  We  had  been  before  that  time,  perhaps  we 
still  are,  a  very  wasteful  people,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
The  American  housewife  always  sent  a  good  many  more  things 
to  the  garbage  pile  than  the  French  housewife  would  have  done. 
The  American  farmer  cultivated  his  acres,  in  many  regions  of  our 
country,  with  very  little  reference  to  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  proper  fertilization.  Our  forests  were  often 
stripped,  with  very  little  regard  for  their  preservation,  until 
some  of  us  began  to  wonder  whether  we  were  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Spain.  If  any  of  you  have  been  to  the  plains  of 
Castile,  or  to  the  tablelands  of  Mexico,  you  can  see  there  vast 
regions,  fertile  in  the  past  and  capable  of  sustaining  an  enormous 
population,  which  have  become  comparatively  a  desert,  from  the 
lack  of  the  preservation  of  their  forests,  through  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  Spaniards. 

Collectively  we  were  even  more  improvident  in  giving  away 
the  bulk  of  our  national  domain.    Vast  tracts  of  our  most  fertile 

land  were  granted  to  railroad  companies  for  the 
W    tefUn  purpose  of  **  developing  the  country,"  as  it  was 

then  said.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  domain 
was  also  sold  at  the  comparatively  low  price  of  $1.25  an  acre 
to  speculators  who  used  it  for  their  own  purposes.  But  at  last 
the  day  of  awakening  came.  Then  we  found  that  although  a 
great  part  of  the  national  domain  had  been  thus  disposed  of, 
there  was  a  good  deal  that  remained.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  great  water-power  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierras  by  the  Pacific;  there  were  the  great  coal 
beds  of  Alaska ;  there  were  many  virgin  forests  which  were  now 
placed  under  scientific  care  so  that  trees  should  be  restored  and 
replaced  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed,  and  to-day  the  people 
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property  it  owns."  Well,  that  seemed  to  me  at  first  something 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  well  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  feminine 
mind  and  I  wanted  to  dismiss  it,  but  the  good  lady  argued  the 
case  with  me  and  the  more  she  argued  it  the  more  she  convinced 

me.  Her  argument  was  an  application  to  purely 
Ciaes  Witnont      municipal  questions  of  a  theory  very  similar  to 

that  set  forth  by  Henry  George  in  his  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  " — ^the  single  tax.  She  said :  "  Take  this  city  where 
we  live;  the  land  which  underlies  it  would  be  worth  for  farm- 
ing purposes  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
that  is  all ;  now  it  is  worth,  parts  of  it,  many  thousands  of  dollars 
for  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre.  How  did  that  value  arise  ?  Why, 
it  arose  because  the  city  has  come,  because  people  built  houses 
close  to  each  other  and  started  industries.  That  is  the  value  that 
the  city  gives.  Where  the  city  gives  value  it  has  the  right  to  take 
value,  it  has  the  right  to  draw  its  income  from  this  increased 
value  of  the  land.  So  that  if  a  city  were  caught  young  and  the 
property  of  that  city  were  conserved  for  the  common  benefit  there 
would  be  no  need  of  levying  any  other  tax  upon  its  citizens  but, 
upon  the  contrary,  the  city  would  pay  dividends  to  those  citizens, 
not  only  to  those  who  own  land  but  to  all  of  them.  That  seems 
extravagant,  but  in  that  case  the  city  simply  taxes  the  value  that 
it  gives,  taxes  nothing  else.    It  does  not  tax  the  produce  of  labor. 

I  saw  not  long  afterwards  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  a 
town  here  in  our  country,  the   town  of   Fairhope,  on   Mobile 

.  Bay,  not  a  large  place;  it  was  settled  by  some 

^  immigrants  from  Iowa ;  they  determined  to  start 

their  town  that  way ;  they  took  the  town  young,  the  citizens  leased 
the  land  from  the  municipality  and  built  their  city  and  they 
have  been  running  it  for  about  fifteen  years.  They  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  government  without  any  taxes,  themselves  paying 
the  state  and  county  taxes ;  to  have  a  telephone  system ;  to  have 
schools,  public  libraries  and  a  free  public  dock  and  the  town  is 
said  to  be  prosperous.  Now  I  think  that  this  town  would  be  a 
very  good  object  for  investigation  by  the  National  Municipal 
League.  If  towns  and  cities  are  to  be  established  hereafter  it 
may  be  a  good  thing  to  know  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

That  is  one  example.     But  the  examples  in  this  country  are 
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mate  the  result,  that  is,  to  lessen  taxation  by  a  profitable  use  of 
the  property  which  still  remains  the  property  of  the  city.  A  great 
deal  could  be  done  if  we  had  large  tracts  and  the  trees  on  those 
tracts  were  used  and  cultivated  under  proper  arrangements;  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  even  if  the  trees  along  our  streets  were 
cultivated  and  replaced  in  the  same  manner  by  the  city,  in  those 
cases  where  the  city  owns  the  fee  and  has  the  right  to  the  trees, 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  from  the  mere  use  of  the  streets  them- 
selves, for  there  is  just  as  much  unearned  increment  in  a  street 

as  there  is  in  a  town  lot.  What  do  you  mean  by 
Sr^Mi^t  unearned  increment?    If  I  buy  a  lot  out  in  the 

suburbs,  that  has  very  little  value  to-day,  and 
get  it  for  almost  nothing,  and  people  go  out  in  that  direction  and 
build  around  it,  it  becomes  a  great  many  times,  sometimes  scores 
of  times  or  hundreds  of  times,  of  its  original  value.  That 
value  is  not  conferred  by  any  effort  of  mine,  I  am  not  en- 
titled to  any  return  on  it,  yet  I  get  the  return  and  the  city, 
which  confers  the  value,  gets  no  return  except  the  very  limited 
taxation  each  year  upon  the  value  of  the  lot.  What  remains  to 
a  city  to-day?  The  streets  of  the  city  have  an  unearned  incre- 
ment, increasing  in  value  all  the  time,  just  the  same  as  the  lot 
has — the  street  railroad,  increasing  its  traffic  as  the  town  grows, 
the  water-works  increasing  the  connections  with  the  different 
houses  as  the  towns  grow,  always  supplying  more  and  more  water 
as  the  town  increases  in  size,  the  telephone  always  with  more 
connections  as  the  town  grows,  so  that  prudent  investors  invest 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  immediate  return  because  they  know  there 
is  this  constant  rise  in  value  in  a  growing  city.  That  rise  in 
value  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  city,  not  for  the  stockholders.  It 
ought  not  to  be  given  for  long  terms  upon  a  certain  fixed  basis, 
so  much  per  year.  Least  of  all  it  ought  not  to  be  conferred  gra- 
tuitously, as  nearly  all  of  our  cities  have  in  the  past  conferred 
their  franchises.  When  a  term  is  fixed,  that  term  ought  not  to  be 
too  long  and  the  return  ought  always  to  be  graduated  with  the 
rising  value  of  the  thing  conferred.  That  is,  that  as  the  value 
of  the  water-works  system  or  of  the  street  railway  or  lighting 
plant,  or  whatever  it  may  be — as  that  value  grows  the  return 
should  grow  also. 
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careful  computation  shows  that,  after  the  debt  is  paid,  they  can 
reduce  their  taxes  very  greatly,  and  if  finally  the  plant  shall 
continue  to  improve  and  the  city  to  grow,  they  may  be  able  to 
eliminate  most  of  their  taxes  from  the  income  of  those  two  plants. 
Now  that  is  an  extraordinary  statement  but  many  believe  it  and 
their  figures  would  tend  to  show  it. 

At  Los  Angeles  not  very  long  ago,  according  to  a  clipping  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  city  was  bonded,  I  think,  for  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  order  to  contruct  a  power  plant  in  connection 
with  their  aqueduct,  which  at  the  outset  would  supply  40,000 
horse-power.  This  power  could  be  leased  for  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  the  interest,  pay  the  sinking  fund,  and  finally  to  liqui- 
date the  debt,  while  leaving  the  other  use  of  the  water  as  clear 
gain  for  the  city.  We  certainly  are  getting  ahead,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  And  probably  it  is  better  that  the  smaller  towns 
should  do  these  things  first,  before  the  larger  cities. 

We  must  not  try  to  grow  too  fast.  There  should  be  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  the 
problem  of  municipal  ownership  is  practical,  it  is  workable.  In 
our  present  communities  we  are  developing  a  sagacity  which 
will  enable  us  to  do  it  adequately.  These  municipal-ownership 
investments  are  made  upon  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  finan- 
cier who  invests  in  a  street  railroad,  and  regards  is  as  one  of  the 
very  best  investments  that  can  be  made,  even  though  it  may  pay 
at  the  outset  only  a  small  rate  of  interest.  That  is  what  induces 
these  magnates  of  finance  to  invest  in  the  water-power  in  the  Far 
West,  knowing  that  that  power  in  its  adaptation  to  purposes  of 
electricity  constantly  increases  in  value.  That  increase  in  value 
ought  to  belong  to  the  people — to  the  people  of  the  municipality 
in  the  one  case  and  to  the  people  of  the  nation  at  large  in  the 
other  case.  Municipal  ownership  may  be  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  problem  of  conservation  as  national  ownership. 

There  is  another  thing  that  cannot  be  measured,  perhaps,  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  that  is  the  conservation  of  the  advantages 

of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  scenic  beauty.  A 
Scenic  Beauty  ^^^  remarkable  decision  has  been  recently  ren- 
dered by  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Colorado.  It 
was  first  referred  to  in  the  New  York  Tribune;  you  will  find  a 
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ness  or  mutilation,  is  committing  a  gross  waste  upon  the  com- 
munity— ^greater  than  the  waste  of  giving  an  improvident  fran- 
chise. Any  system  of  domestic  management  of  a  city  which 
permits  an  epidemic  to  spread,  to  take  men  off,  or  cripple  their 
days  in  disease,  anything  of  that  kind  causes  a  far  greater  waste 
in  dty  assets  than  even  the  corrupt  administration  of  which  we 
all  complain.  That  is  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  conservation. 
Bad  food,  bad  air,  bad  drainage,  inadequate  hospitals,  intem- 
perance, the  use  of  baleful  drugs,  the  abuse  of  children — all 
those  things  make  waste  in  the  community  . 

To  prevent  this  waste,  state  and  national  legislation  are  val- 
uable, but  most  of  these  things  can  be  wisely  controlled  by  muni- 
cipal regulations.  Proper  control  of  the  markets  of  a  city  and  the 
abattoirs  where  animals  are  slaughtered,  proper  provisions  in 
regard  to  air  space  and  ventilation,  both  in  public  buildings  and 
in  private  dwellings,  proper  sanitary  disposal  of  the  sewage  and 
the  garbage,  strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  discour- 
agement of  intemperance,  proper  control  of  physicians  and  apoth- 
ecaries in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  baleful  drugs,  suitable  con- 
trol of  the  milk  and  water  supply  of  a  city,  that  the  children  may 
not  contract  tuberculosis  and  other  preventable  diseases — all  these 
things  are  necessary  features  of  municipal  conservation  of  far 
greater  importance  than  mere  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  government. 

If  I  were  not  trespassing  a  little  upon  the  theme  of  my  suc- 
cessor, the  President  of  our  League,  I  might  say  that  the  conser- 
vation of  spiritual  energy  is  just  as  important 

tm^t^^  -  **»«^  <=— ^^-  °^  P^3^--^  energy-<:onser- 

vation,  among  other  things,  of  that  love  for  one  s 

city  which  is  the  source  of  all  municipal  well-being.  A  city  by 
being  beneficent  and  beautiful  and  great  and  all  that  men  love, 
inspires  love  in  the  citizens  and  the  love  of  the  citizens  makes  the 
dty  better.  The  highest  kind  of  patriotism  in  past  days  was 
patriotism  for  one's  city.  In  the  old  days  of  Greece  the  city 
was  all  they  had.  So  in  the  days  of  medieval  Italy,  and  what 
dties  rose  from  their  patriotism  and  from  their  love!  Athens, 
the  Ught  of  the  world ;  Florence,  that  gave  the  new  lamp  of  learn- 
ing to  mankind ;  Venice,  that  led  in  the  commerce  of  the  Middle 
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By  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Secretary. 

When  George  McAneny  assumed  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  on  the  ist  day  of  January  last  he 

created  a  re-organization  squad,  consisting  of 
Oe^ge  one   of   the  comptroller's   expert   accountants, 

three  of  the  men  from  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts,  three  of  his  own  appointees,  and  two  men 
from  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  This  squad  got  to  work 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  January,  and  for  three  months 
gave  their  undivided  attention  to  the  task  before  them.  The 
first  thing  done  was  to  amalgamate  the  various  divisions  of  ac- 
counts and  supplies  that  had  been  operating  in  separate  bureaus. 
In  the  city  hall  offices  there  were  1 6  or  17  clerks  reproducing  on 
a  small  scale  (for  the  president's  "elbow  benefit")  the  broader 
work  of  the  department  itself,  among  them  the  auditor,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  entire  accounting  system. 
This  force  was  transferred  to  a  central  division  of  audit  and 
accounts,  with  the  auditor  as  the  chief  in  charge.  This  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  three  of  the  separate  bureau  offices  and 
effected  a  saving  of  five  men  out  of  the  seventeen.  The  pur- 
chasing and  other  outside  business  functions  were  also  central- 
ized in  the  commissioner's  office. 

To  consolidate  the  bureaus  themselves  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works  was  the  next 
step.  Under  the  law  the  commissioner  is  the  deputy  of  the  presi- 
dent and  may  discharge  whatever  function  is  assigned  to  him 
by  the  president.  Mr.  McAneny's  predecessor  had  used  his  com- 
missioner as  a  sort  of  adjutant,  with  practically  no  independent 
power,  bureau  chiefs  all  reporting  direct  to  the  president  of  the 
borough.  Mr.  McAneny  appointed  as  commissioner  a  highly 
capable  young  lawyer  with  no  particular  political  affiliations.  He 
has  done  admirably.  The  positions  of  superintendent  of  high- 
ways and  superintendent  of  sewers,  formerly  held  by  Tammany 
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tically  nothing  except  draw  their  pay.  The  whole  system  had 
been  a  species  of  blackmail  through  the  operation  of  which  the 
city  found  itself  unable  to  take  any  steps  to  compel  companies  to 
do  their  duty,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  practically  bought  im- 
munity in  this  fashion. 

In  the  place  of  these  corporation  inspectors  the  president  of 
the  borough  appointed  a  corps  of  25  young  engineers  whose 
salary  checks  are  handed  to  them  at  the  office  of  the  department 
and  not  at  those  of  the  corporations.  They  have  been  doing  ef- 
fective work  and  the  borough  has  gone  out  of  the  black-mailing 
business  and  the  corporations  are  inspected.  There  is  more  work 
being  done  to-day  in  the  direction  of  correcting  defective  street 
surfaces  for  which  the  corporations  are  responsible,  than  there 
had  been  in  years  past. 

Expressed  in  figures,  the  result  of  President  McAneny's  re- 
organization has  been  about  as  follows :  Against  the  1910  appro- 
priation, in  round  numbers  $400,000  has  been 

^^  ^  . .  saved.  This  in  the  main  has  been  used  to  take 
Aeorgamzation 

care  of  those  measures  of  work  that  previously 
had  been  neglected,  such  for  instance  as  the  proper  repair  of 
the  asphalt  pavement,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Washington 
Market,  the  installation  of  new  elevators  in  the  county  court 
house,  a  more  extended  installation  of  street  signs,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  engineering  bureaus. 

In  making  up  the  191 1  budget  the  1910  items  have  been  cut 
in  proportion  to  the  saving  effected.  The  net  saving  in  the 
salary  list  has  been  $218,578.  The  allowance  for  hire  of  teams 
and  carts  used  in  the  several  bureaus  has  been  reduced  from 
$224,275  to  $155,099.  The  allowance  for  fuel  for  public  build- 
ings and  offices  has  been  cut  from  $107,000  to  $67,000.  In 
February  last  President  McAneny  took  the  initiative  in  basing 
the  city  coal  specifications  upon  the  British  thermal  unit  system. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  installation  a  little  later  of  new 
types  of  grate  and  draft  equipment  the  borough  offices  have 
been  saving  in  coal  bills  about  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.  Other 
specimen  reductions  include  $47,500  in  cost  of  cleaning  the  public 
buildings,  a  drop  from  $191,300  to  $147,800,  and  a  saving  of 
$12,096  in  such  an  item  as  the  carting  of  the  refuse  from  the 
public  markets. 
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year  23  inspectors  on  the  encumbrance  work  alone  turned  in  13,- 
582  inspections.  This  year,  with  the  force  reduced  to  13  in- 
spectors, the  number  of  inspections  has  been  aUnost  trebled, 
being,  up  to  October  ist,  30,464. 

Reconstruction  of  Washington  Market,  and  the  clearing  of 
the  sidewalks  of  the  outside  stands.  This  will  cost  $40,000,  all 
of  which  will  be  paid  for  from  moneys  saved  at  other  points. 

Appropriation  of  $300,000  secured  for  the  new  Essex  Market 
Court  building. 

Appropriation  of  $150,000  secured  for  a  new  children's  court 
building,  which  is  now  being  pushed. 

Public  bath  service  completely  reorganized,  the  force  of  at- 
tendants cut  about  40  per  cent,  and  the  buildings  put  in  better 
shape. 

Physical  examinations  made  by  experts  of  all  the  public  build- 
ings, with  a  view  towards  making  a  start  on  putting  them  all 
in  correct  condition. 

The  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  City  Hall,  as  one  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  the  city.  The  upper  southwest  wing, 
occupied  by  the  Borough  President's  office,  was  restored  in  con- 
formance with  the  McComb  plans  at  the  relatively  slight  ex- 
pense of  $8,000,  covered  from  funds  saved  elsewhere. 

The  Bureau  of  Building  reorganized,  the  process  of  examin- 
ing plans  expedited,  and  an  advisory  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare desirable  amendments  to  the  building  code,  for  considera- 
tion during  the  coming  winter. 

The  significance  of  this  remarkable  record  of  achievement 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents a  decrease  in  expenditures  and  an  in- 
^?v?™a     ,,.    crease  in  efficiency,  but  over  and  above  that  it  is 

a  concrete  example  of  an  advocate  of  the  new 
municipal  idea  "  making  good  ". 

Prior  to  assuming  the  office  of  borough  president  George  Mc- 
Aneny  had  been  president  of  the  City  Club,  and  before  that  he 
had  been  secretary  of  the  civil  service  reform  association,  serv- 
ing for  a  while  as  secretary  to  the  city  civil-service  board  under 
Mayor  Low.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  been  identified  with 
many  of  the  progressive  movements  in  New  York,  either  as  a 
member  or  as  a  director  or  trustee.  In  his  service  as  borough 
president  he  has  given  a  splendid  demonstration  of  public  spirit 
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Apportionment  Mayor  Gaynor  has  served  loyally  with  his  col- 
leagues who  were  elected  at  the  same  time,  although  on  a  differ- 
ent ticket,  and  who  represent,  as  he  has  come  to  represent,  the 
new  municipal  politics. 

A  word  in  passing  must  be  given  to  the  character  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  appointments.  As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  at 
the  time  they  were  announced :  "  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
appointments  made  by  Mayor  Gaynor  is  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  the  controlling  influence  of  Tammany  in  their  selection. 
The  independence  of  the  Mayor  presents  to  his  appointees  an 
unusual  degree  of  principle  and  imposes  on  them  an  unusual  de^ 
gree  of  responsibility,"  a  responsibility  which  they  have  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  fully  met.  Mayor  Gaynor  moreover 
has  proved  an  effective  factor  in  raising  municipal  government 
to  a  higher  plane  of  consideration.  He  has  lent  the  influence  and 
dignity  of  his  high  office  to  a  series  of  articles,  letters  and  pub- 
lished statements  which  have  put  the  municipal  problem  effect- 
ively before  great  masses  not  only  of  New-Yorkers  but  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  at  large.  His  guiding  policy  has  been,  as  he 
declared  in  his  Century  article  on  the  problem  of  efficient  city 
government:  to  get  men  who  are  honest — fanatically  honest,  if 
you  will — and  competent.  "  Only  the  union  of  these  two  quali- 
fications," he  maintains,  "  can  suffice ;  and  with 
uonet^ana  them  you  will  have  good  government  whether 

with  a  good  charter  or  a  poor  one,  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say  in  spite  of  bad  laws.  Such  an  official  will 
know  how  to  keep  within  the  laws,  which  should  be  the  first  and 
most  scrupulous  care  of  all  officials  in  a  free  government,  and  still 
fashion  and  turn  good  and  intelligent  purposes  to  them.  Such  an 
administration  lifts  government  up  and  makes  it  respectable, 
while  the  other  kind  degrades  and  corrupts  it  and  makes  it  con- 
temptible in  the  sight  of  all.  No  one  who  appreciates  this  can 
enter  upon  the  office  of  mayor  of  a  large  city  otherwise  than  in 
a  spirit  of  the  utmost  diffidence.  He  cannot  help  turning  for 
guidance  and  help  to  Him  who  helps  all  who  turn  to  Him  sin- 
cerely. I  feel  certain  that  the  able  men  who  are  my  associates 
in  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  all  of  this  same 
feeling." 
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during  the  past  year  in  the  realm  of  city  government  has  been  the 

continued,   rapid   and  wide-spread  interest  in 

Commission  ^j^^  commission  form  of  municipal  government 

vovornmoiit  ^    ,       ,  - 

and  m  the  question  of  city  charter  reform  gen- 
erally. A  straight  commission  form  of  government,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot,  one  of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the 
system,  requires  a  commission  composed  of  five  elected  members, 
one  of  whom  is  called  the  mayor,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, but  with  no  veto  power,  or  any  other  special  power 
not  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission so  elected  is  the  source  of  all  authority  in  the  city,  mal^ 
all  ordinances,  appoints  all  officials,  collects  taxes,  and  makes 
all  appropriations.  As  set  forth  by  its  advocates,  the  significant 
features  of  tlie  plan,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are: 
Assignment  of  the  important  divisions  of  the  city  government 
to  individual  members  of  the  commission,  each  of  whom  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  particular  department; 
adequate  compensation  to  the  members  of  the  commission  for 
their  time  and  labor,  the  city  employing  all  the  commissioners  at 
living  salaries,  thus  elevating  the  dignity  of  municipal  service 
and  making  of  it  a  public  career,  and  not  a  mere  avocation ;  regu- 
larity, frequency  and  publicity  of  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners; all  employees  above  the  class  of  day  laborers  selectecl 
from  eligible  lists  based  on  examinations,  oral  and  written,  care- 
fully devised  to  develop  merit  and  fitness ;  recommendations  after 
examination  by  an  independent  civil  service  commission;^  pro- 
vision for  the  retention  in  office  of  all  employees  so  appointed 
during  good  behavior;  the  power  to  initiate  desired  legislatiorf 
reserved  to  the  people,  this  right  being  known  as  the  initiative; 
the  power  to  call  for  a  public  vote  on  any  measure  adopted  by^ 
the  commission  before  being  given  effect  as  law  reserved  to  the 
people,  this  being  known  as  the  referendum;  the  power  at  any 
time  to  make  any  member  of  the  commission  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion reserved  to  the  people,  this  being  known  as  the  recall;  the 

^  For  the  inadequacy  of  civil  service  provisions  in  some  of  the  commis- 
sion charters,  see  paper  of  Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 
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A  number  of  cities  like  Buffalo,  New  York,  Mobile  and  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  have  through  a  vote  of  their  electors  expressed 

a  desire  for  commission  government,  but  so  far 
urowtn  Of  tue       ^j^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  denied  their  request  by  the  state 

legislatures.  The  general  trend  of  the  more  im- 
portant cities  of  Massachusetts,  outside  of  Boston,  has  been 
toward  a  commission  form  of  government,  either  with  absolute 
powers  as  in  the  case  of  Galveston  or  subject  to  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  as  under  the  Des  Moines  plan.  In  New 
York  bills  providing  for  a  commission  form  of  government  in 
Mount  Vernon  and  Melzinga  were  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  but  failed  for  reasons  which  did  not  involve  the 
merit  of  the  legislation.  Pennsylvania  has  a  full-fledged  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  the  third  class  cities 
of  that  state,  a  formal  organization  having  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  In  Virginia  a  similar  movement  is  on  foot,  having 
for  its  object  the  amendment  of  the  Virginia  Constitution,  to 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  the  commission  form  by  such 
cities  as  desire  to  have  it.  Efforts  are  pending  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  to  secure  the  enactment  of  state  laws.  There 
are  also  many  cities  now  considering  the  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  some  form  of  commission  government,  either  in  the  way 
of  an  election  to  adopt  a  charter  under  existing  state  legislaticm 
or  to  secure  the  necessary  power  from  the  state  legislature. 

The  commission  form  of  government  is  still  too  new  in  its 
application    to    city    problems    to    enable    publicists    and    stu- 
dents to  speak  with  any  degree  of  finality  con- 
iiangen  cerning  its   merits.     That  it  possesses   many 

advantages  especially  in  the  direction  of  concentration  of  author- 
ity and  the  simplification  of  machinery  is  unquestioned.  That  it 
will  solve  off-hand  all  the  problems  to  which  a  municipality  is 
heir  is  absurd.  In  fact  the  movement  which  is  a  most  whole- 
some one  is  likely  to  suffer  in  the  near  future  unless  its  ad- 
vocates modify  their  claims.  Within  the  year  claims  have  been 
made  by  its  advocates  that  it  had  effectually  eliminated  the 
social  evil,  citing  the  closed-town  policy  of  Des  Moines.  As  a 
result  of  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  commission  of  that  city 
there  was  a  less  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  dealing  with 
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turned  out  by  a  charter  commission.  It  failed  of  endorsement  bjr 
the  legislature,  which  was  under  reactionary  influences.  That 
body  preferred  instead  to  appoint  a  committee  of  its  own  which 
considered  the  Ivins  report  and  expressed  its  agreement  with 
some  features  and  its  disagreement  with  others.  It  failed,  how- 
ever, to  grasp  the  fundamental  features  that  Mr.  Ivins  and  his 
colleagues  so  carefully  worked  out.  The  joint  committee  an- 
nounced that  it  could  not  accept  the  basic  principles  on  which  the 
Ivins  commission  charter  was  constructed,  although  it  adopted 
many  of  its  specific  suggestions.  While  it  did  not  like  the  plan 
of  enacting  separately  a  form  of  charter  and  an  administrative 
code  subject  to  revision  by  the  legislature,  it  took  a  number  of 
the  sections  which  the  commission  had  thought  were  appropriate 
for  the  administrative  code  and  put  them  in  a  code  of  ordinances 
to  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  aldermen. 

Both  the  commission  and  the  joint  committee  were  in  accord 
on  the  advisability  of  distinguishing  the  disbursing  oflicials  from 

the  appropriating  ones,  but  the  legislative  com- 

?*?^^^^         mittee  did  not  believe  in  the  proposed  stripping 

Yoik  Charter  r  .t     u  u  ^    *     r  r  ^u  • 

•of  the  borough  presidents  of  many  of  their  pres- 
ent powers.  It  showed  its  reactionary  tendencies  in  criticizing 
the  centralization  of  administrative  powers  on  the  ground  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  subordinate  officials  would  be  obliged  to  make 
decisions  of  great  importance.  To  this  the  Citizens'  Union  re- 
plied that  such  delegation  of  authority  to  subordinates  is  in- 
evitable in  all  large  institutions.  The  real  responsibility  still  lies 
with  those  men  who  select  and  appoint  the  subordinates.  Mr» 
Ivins'  commission  recommended  that  the  present  board  of  alder- 
men be  replaced  by  a  small,  unpaid  body,  but  the  legislative  com- 
mittee recommended  the  keeping  of  the  present  board  practi- 
cally unaltered.  The  board  of  estimates,  the  committee  held, 
should  have  certain  borough  members,  but  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  these  should  be  elected  by  the  city  at 
large  or  one  from  each  borough.  There  was  no  substantial  dis- 
agreement between  the  charter  commission  and  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  a  number  of  important  matters,  including  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  creation  of  sinking  funds  to  which  specific  revenues 
of  the  city  are  pledged,  and  the  requirement  of  a  strict  policy 
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Another  novelty  was  the  creation  of  two  boards  of  aldermen, 
one  a  general  board  composed  of  all  the  aldermen  elected,  one 
from  each  precinct  of  which  there  are  120.  This  general  board, 
which  was  to  meet  quarterly,  was  to  be  entrusted  with  tlie  duty 
of  periodicaly  inspecting  every  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  reporting  its  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  commis- 
sion, together  with  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  a  more 
efficient,  economical  and  better  conduct  of  the  city  government 
and  its  policies.  Moreover  this  general  board  of  aldermen  might 
suspend  any  elective  or  appointive  officer  for  a  period  of  30 
days.  Its  principal  function,  however,  was  in  connection  with 
the  budget.  After  the  budget  was  passed  by  the  common 
council  the  same  was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  general 
board  for  approval  and  adoption  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  The  board  might  decrease  or  reject  any  item  of 
the  budget,  but  it  could  not  increase  or  reapportion  the  same. 
Moreover  it  is  charged  with  the  approval  of  new  franchises  and 
the  modification  or  extension  of  existing  franchises. 

The  aldermen  elected  from  the  various  precincts  might  also 
serve  in  their  respective  wards  as  a  ward  board  with  merely 
critical  and  recommendatory  powers.  At  the  deliberations  of  this 
ward  board  citizens  might  be  present  and  participate  in  the  debate, 
but  without  a  vote.  This  idea  was  partly  taken  from  the  New- 
port plan.  The  end  in  view  was  that  of  creating  a  large  body  of 
men  who  would  take  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs  by 
reason  of  their  participation.  It  was  also  expected  to  afford 
a  field  for  ambitious  men  to  fit  themselves  for  election  to  the  com- 
mission. Another  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  provision  for 
election  by  the  voters  at  large  of  the  comptroller.  Under  most 
commission  forms  he  is  appointed  by  the  commission.  This  pro- 
vision was  to  answer  the  objection  of  having  the  auditing  officer 
dependent  on  those  whose  accounts  he  audited. 

Pittsburgh  for  years  has  been  studying  itself,  or  at  least  some 
of  its  most  public-spirited  men  have.     It  has  had  a  series  of 

charters,  each  an  improvement  over  the  former. 
^'^  *  It  has  experimented  with  commissions  in  charge 

of  municipal  improvements  and  management.  It  has  had  gov- 
ernment by  the  council  with  the  mayor  as  a  figurehead.    Now  it 
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non-partisan  government,  bi-partisan  government,  administrations 
under  the  immediate  control  of  one  man  or  directed  by  a  com- 
mission, this  question  being  under  the  immediate  control,  as  it 
should  be,  of  the  voters  of  the  municipality.  The  present  gov- 
erning body  of  any  municipality  has  the  right  under  the  pro- 
posed law  to  name  a  charter  commission,  who  in  turn  submit  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  either  of  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment above  outlined.  The  functions  of  the  governing  bodies, 
however,  are  definitely  determined.  The  method  of  taxation, 
the  granting  of  franchises,  ordinances,  elections,  registration, 
duties  of  officers  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  funds 
of  the  municipality  are  all  definitely  fixed  by  the  proposed  law 
and  cannot  be  changed,  being  incorporated  in  the  general  law 
delegating  authority  to  all  municipal  governing  bodies.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  proposed  code  increases  the  charter  powers 
of  a  city,  centralizing  power  and  responsibility,  and  reduces 
the  number  of  elective  officers. 

San  Francisco  is  considering  the  question  of  charter  reform. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  amendments  were  submitted  at 

the  November  election,  some  of  which  are  worth 
Pr^iiSS^*^  more  than  passing  notice.  One  proposed  a  non- 
^^  partisan  ballot  with  a  rotation  of  names  on  the 

ballot,  so  that  no  one  man  shall  have  an  advantage  by  reason 
of  his  name  beginning  by  a  letter  higher  up  in  the  alphabet  than 
another.  One  provided  that  those  petitioning  for  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ordinance  under  the  initiative  must  submit  an  argu- 
ment not  exceeding  a  prescribed  number  of  words  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Those  against  the  proposition  must 
submit  opposing  arguments,  and  both  arguments  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  voters  by  the  proper  officers  as  official  documents.  Simi- 
larly on  the  recall  election  it  was  suggested  that  those  demanding 
an  official's  recall  should  submit  reasons  not  exceeding  300  words 
in  length  to  be  printed  on  the  sample  ballot,  on  which  in  the  same 
manner  the  official  sought  to  be  recalled  may  justify  his  course. 

Another  proposed  amendment  requires  candidates  to  furnish 
a  statement  under  oath  giving  information  as  to  their  previous 
experience  and  qualifications  for  filling  the  office.  A  fee  of  $20 
is  to  be  charged  for  the  first  one  hundred  words  and  $10  for 
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attitude  no  man,  however  patriotic,  can  exercise  that  enthusiastic 
solicitude  for  the  city's  welfare  which  its  interests  imperatively 
demand.  The  nation  has  the  right  of  independent  initiative  in 
national  affairs,  the  state  in  state  affairs,  the  individual  in  indi' 
vidual  affairs,  but  the  municipality  must  have  permission  from 
the  legislature  for  everything  it  does." 

In  many  places  the  commission  form  of  government  is  en- 
acted as  a  result  of  home  rule  provisions  in  the  legislative  enact- 
ment or  in  the  state  constitution.  In  fact  the  movement  for  the 
commission  form  of  government  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
passing  a  general  law  the  provisions  of  which  may  be  availed  of 
by  any  city  in  the  state  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  its  electors* 
There  is  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  amendments  in 
a  few  states  like  Pennsylvania,  for  instance ;  but  even  there  there 
are  not  wanting  those  well  versed  in  the  law  who  maintain  that 
such  home  rule  provisions  are  not  contrary  to  the  requirements 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  that  organization  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  re- 
affirms its  firm  belief  in  the  principle  of  municipal  home  rule^ 
as  being  the  one  absolutely  vital  measure  needful  for  the  pros- 
perity, progress  and  moral  well-being  of  the  American  city,  and 
to  remove  from  it  such  reproach  as  now  clings  to  it;  and  be  it 
further 

"  Resolved,  That  this  League,  speaking  in  the  name  of  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  respectfully  but  earnestly  protests  to  the 
legislatures  of  such  states  and  provinces  as  are  concerned,  against 
the  denial  of  a  right,  which  is  fully  conferred  upon  business  cor- 
porations, and  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  that  throttles  prog- 
ress, stifles  aspiration  and  encourages  political  corruption  and 
brigandage." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  that  the  elected  officials 
of  our  cities  are  manifesting  so  intelligent  and  so  keen  an  interest 
in  establishing  self-government  in  American  municipalities! 

Many  present-day  municipal  abuses  have  grown  up  and  flour- 
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1909.  In  May  last  it  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
heads  of  the  several  departments,  boards  and  commissions  of 
the  city  be  directed  to  submit  in  connection  with  the  budgetary 
estimate  for  the  year  191 1 — in  addition  to  the  information  pre- 
scribed by  the  comptroller — such  charts,  diagrams,  and  photo- 
graphic representations  as  would  serve  the  purpose  of  appropriate 
illustrations  of  budget  requisites,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  per- 
manent city  improvements,  either  in  progress  or  projected. 

In  this  way  New  York  has  established  a  precedent  in  getting 
closer  than  any  other  city  in  America  to  a  working  ideal  of 

municipal  administration,  where  unit  cost  can 
Budget  Making  ^^  determined  and  its  reasonableness  inteUi- 
gently  considered.  With  this  information  in  hand  budget-making 
need  no  longer  be  mere  guessing  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cities.  The  officer  making  an  appropriation  must 
show  not  only  how  much  he  spent  in  the  past  year,  what  he  spent 
it  for  and  what  he  accomplished  by  the  expenditure,  but  he  must 
show  just  what  he  intends  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year,  how  he  intends  to  accomplish  it,  why  the  proposed 
work  is  necessary,  and  just  what  it  will  cost.  All  of  this  is  im- 
portant, but  still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  exhibit  put 
this  information  in  such  graphic  and  practical  form  that  the 
public  could  readily  see  and  understand  and  reach  a  conclu- 
sion whether  they  were  getting  their  money's  worth,  and  if  not 
who  was  responsible  for  the  failure.  As  Municipal  Facts  pointed 
out,  never  in  New  York's  history  has  there  been  an  administration 
like  the  present  one. .  "  Never  was  there  such  a  board  of  esti- 
mates. In  one  and  the  same  breath  it  shows  the  tax  payers  how 
their  money  is  being  spent  and  tells  the  department  heads  not  to 
spend  so  much  of  it." 

The  New  York  organization  is  a  voluntary  affair  of  private 
citizens,  who  felt  that  the  city's  business  was  not  always  con- 
ducted in  a  business-like  way,  who  gave  their  money,  their  experi- 
ence and  their  time  to  the  work  they  set  themselves  to  do.  Be- 
yond mere  researching  they  offer  suggestion,  help  and  co-opera- 
tion to  department  heads  who  want  it,  or  appear  on  investigation 
to  need  it.  The  cost  of  all  this,  calculated  in  terms  of  money 
expended  alone,  has  been  $100,000  a  year,  but  the  results  have 
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During  the  past  year  the  Merriam  Commission  on  dty  ex- 
penditures has  been  conducting  an  investigation  into  the  finances 

of  the  city  government,  and  within  a  few  months 

C  ^'miwrio  '^  ^^  expected  will  have  covered  this  field  in  a 

general  way.  As  this  committee  will  go  out  of 
existence  as  soon  as  its  final  report  is  made,  it  was  plainly  evi- 
dent that  much  of  the  value  of  its  work  would  be  lost  unless 
some  means  of  following  up  its  recommendations  effectively  was 
devised.  In  fact  the  usefulness  of  any  such  work  of  investiga- 
tion is,  as  the  Chicago  City  Club  pointed  out,  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  persistency  with  which  it  is  prosecuted.  Efficiency 
and  economy  cannot  be  established  in  the  public  service  as  the 
result  of  any  one  effort,  but  only  by  continuous  attention.  More- 
over only  a  part  of  the  local  field  has  been  covered.  Similar 
work  should  be  done  for  and  by  the  other  local  governing  bodies, 
including  Cook  County,  the  Sanitary  District,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Public  Library  board  and  the  park  boards. 

St.  Paul's  Municipal  Research  Commission  not  only  is  in- 
vestigating the  various  methods  pursued  by  the  city  government, 
but  is  devoting  itself  to  the  consideration  of  complaints  and 
"kicks"  of  all  kinds.  In  fact  the  commission  holds  regular  public 
meetings  for  this  purpose.  The  school  board  has  put  up  to  it  the 
investigation  of  the  school  text-books  situation  because  of  the 
embroglio  in  the  school  board  on  this  subject.  The  mayor  is 
desirous  of  having  it  investigate  the  board  of  water  commis- 
sioners, who  are  regarded  as  extravagant  in  their  expenditures. 
The  comptroller  wants  assistance  in  budget  making,  and  the  com- 
mission will  help  make  a  new  budget  for  the  year  1911.  The 
departments  of  the  city  are  very  willing  to  lend  assistance,  and 
no  stumbling  block  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  officials  of  the 
commission.  Its  co-operation  in  bringing  about  a  better  system 
of  affairs  has  been  sought  by  practically  all  the  public  officials 
of  the  city  in  some  form  or  another. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  which  the  National  Municipal  League 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  decade  in  behalf  of  uniform  ac- 
counting and  reports,  there  has  developed  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  uniform  city  budgets  and  bill  sheets,  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving attention  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  League. 
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began  under  me.  Every  city  in  America  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  work  which  is  now  being  effectivel]^  carried  on,  and  New 
York  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  your  city  and 
of  other  cities. 

"  City  comptrollers,  as  you  know,  continually  receive  letters 
of  inquiry,  requesting  just  the  kind  of  information  which  I  have 
in  mind  to  acquire  and  circulate  through  such  an  agency.  Only 
to-day  I  received,  through  my  New  York  office,  an  mquiry  front 
the  deputy  comptroller  of  Milwaukee  asking  for  information  as^ 
to  the  changes  made  in  New  York  methods  and  as  to  what  legis- 
lation, if  any,  had  been  necessary  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ments. To-day  it  is  nobody's  business,  and  nobody  has  either  the 
fund  or  organization  to  give  the  kind  of  answer  that  ought  to 
be  given  when  one  comptroller  writes  to  another  comptroller  for 
information. 

"  I  might  cite  a  personal  experience  which  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty which  I  have  in  mind:  An  inquiry  recently  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  for  Comptroller  Prendergast 
showed  that  my  own  records  of  what  the  bookkeepers  were 
doing  in  my  personal  business  establishment,  and  the  records  of 
what  the  bookkeepers  in  the  comptroller's  office  were  doing,  were 
widely  divergent;  that  bookkeepers  were  doing  five  times  as 
much  work  for  me  every  day  as  an  employer  as  they  did  for  me 
as  comptroller  and  did  not  complain  of  being  over-worked  at 
that.  As  every  business  man  knows,  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed by  his  employees  is  largely  determined  by  the  methods 
and  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  done.  The  point  is, 
that  the  only  way  to  correct  such  discrepancies  is  to  provide 
cities  with  business-like  methods  of  accounting  and  reporting 
that  will  keep  the  facts  before  the  officers  and  the  people  who 
elect  them,  and  do  it  by  up-to-date  and  easily  understood  bal- 
ance sheets  and  statements." 

Accompanying  the  development  of  the  idea  of  municipal  re- 
search and  coincident  with  it,  has  been  the  growth  of  the  demand 
for  municipal  reference  bureaus. 

The  constitutions  of  75  per  cent  of  the  states  require  the  uni- 
form taxation  of  all  property  under  what  is  known  as  the  general 
property  tax  system.  American  cities  have  practically  no  latitude 
given  them  by  their  state  governments  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
Few  statute  laws  have  been  passed  during  the  year  touching 
upon  the  matter  of  municipal  taxation.  A  most  significant  oc- 
currence, however,  was  the  introduction  into  the     New  York 
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In  Ontario  the  local  taxation  of  personal  property  was  abol- 
ished in  1903,  a  business  tax  being  substituted.  At  the  present 
session  of  the  provincial  legislature  a  petition  was  presented, 
signed  officially  by  over  two  hundred  municipalities,  asking  for 
the  same  right  of  home  rule  in  the  partial  or  total  exemption 
of  improvements  as  exists  in  British  Columbia.  It  has  been 
opposed  so  far  by  the  party  in  power  in  the  province,  although 
strongly  supported  by  the  Ottawa  Citiscn  and  other  daily  papers 
under  the  same  ownership,  and  also  by  a  large  number  of  civic  or- 
ganizations. A  year  ago  the  formal  appeal  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
was  denied  by  the  provincial  legislature  because  the  government 
"  did  not  care  to  give  that  city  any  advantage  over  other  cities," 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  Ottawa  Citiscn, 

Prince  Rupert  is  starting  its  municipal  career  without  taxing 
improvements.  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert  are  probably  des- 
tined to  grow  with  tremendous  rapidity.  Doubtless  they  would 
grow  tremendously  even  if  they  had  the  worst  system  of  taxation 
in  the  world,  because  they  are  the  ports  of  Western  Canada  and 
the  terminals  of  great  railway  systems,  but  by  the  policy  of  not 
penalizing  improvements  they  are  certain  to  grow,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  tax  reformers,  with  all  the  greater  rapidity,  and  land 
speculation  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  discouraged,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  growing  communities.  In  ten  years' 
time  it  is  expected  that  those  cities  will  be  big  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  United  States.  If  they  adhere  to  the  present 
policy  they  cannot  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  probably  Oregon. 

New  York  City  has  a  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
_      _    .  tion  that  is  said  to  be  reaching  the  conclusion 

ConiTMtion  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  important  thing  to  do  is  to  increase 

the  tax  on  land  values  and  decrease  the  tax 
on  improvements.  "  It  does  not  seem,"  one  public-spirited  ofli- 
cial  has  said, 

"  that  any  intelligent  man  regarding  the  conditions  which  now 
exist  in  New  York  could  reach  any  other  conclusion.  The  Bor- 
ough of  Queens  contains  about  129  square  miles;  it  has  about 
115,000  separately  assessed  parcels  of  real  estate,  of  which  73,000 
are  unimproved.  The  assessed  land  value  of  Queens  is  ^00,- 
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This  being  the  year  of  the  taking  of  decennial  census,  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  generally  have  been  filled  with  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  cost  of  municipal  govem- 

aSSti  '"^"^  ^^^  ^^^  growth  of  population.    In  addi- 

tion the  Census  Bureau's  annual  reports  have 
furnished  the  usual  quota  of  interesting  figures.  The  Bulletin 
issued  on  July  7th  last  showed  that  $405,000,000  had  been  spent 
in  1908  maintaining  and  operating  city  departments  of  the  158 
cities  having  an  estimated  population  of  30,000  or  more.  The 
maintenance  of  schools  and  the  protection  of  light  and  property 
by  the  police  represented  55  per  cent  of  this  total.  For  the  whole 
group  of  cities  the  average  per  capita  expense  for  schools  was 
$4.70;  for  police  department,  $2.25;  for  fire  departments,  $1.72. 
The  increased  cost  of  maintaining  administrative  departments  of 
cities  in  recent  years  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  147  cities 
of  over  30,000  population  in  1902  the  cost  was  $13.36  per  capita^ 
while  for  the  same  cities  in  1908  it  was  $16.81. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  158  cities  involved  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,250,000,000.  Payments 
amounted  to  $1,284,000,000  and  receipts  to  $1,336,000,000.  The 
excess  of  the  receipts  over  payments  was  due  to  large  loans  by 
cities  during  the  year,  and  is  reflected  in  the  cash  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Payments  on  account  of  outlays  for  new  purposes  or  new 
work  by  the  158  cities  above  mentioned  amounted  for  1908  to 
$275,003,695,  as  compared  with  $244,117,298  in  1907.  Over 
one-third  of  the  1908  expenditures  was  paid  by  New  York  City. 
The  figures  are  as  follows:  New  York,  $83417,149;  Chicago^ 
$18,093,986,  and  Philadelphia,  $14,473,184. 

Expressed  in  per  capita  averages  the  cities  with  over  300,000 
population  with  the  highest  expenses  were  Boston,  $27.58;  New 
York,  $24.71,  and  Washington,  $24.63.  Those  with  the  lowest 
were  New  Orleans,  $12.76,  and  Baltimore,  $13.24.  As  indicated 
by  the  net  interest  columns  the  cities  of  over  300,000  population 
with  the  best  credit  rates  were  Detroit,  3.37  per  cent;  Boston, 
3.64  per  cent,  and  Philadelphia,  3.79  per  cent.  For  cities  with 
from  100,000  to  300,000,  those  with  high  rates  were  Indianapolis, 
3.49;  Cambridge,  3.56,  and  Worcester,  3.69.     In  the  class  of 
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Apportionment  in  limiting  the  expenditures  for  next  year  to  the 
present  year's  figures.    Here  is  the  table : 

Per  cent 

Increase  in  cit/s  population 38.68 

Property  values  52.23 

Total  budget 79.69 

Health  department 160.32 

Law  department 110.98 

Charities  department  101.63 

Finance  department 99-56 

Education  department  95-82 

Park  department  (all) 83.60 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 109.29 

The  Bronx 89.30 

Manhattan  and  Richmond 7i*45 

Fire  department 68.43 

Correction  department 66.67 

Street  cleaning  department 49-69 

Tax  and  assessment  department 47-59 

Police  department 33-19 

Kansas  City  is  establishing  some  new  civil  service  precedents 
that  are  likely  to  prove  of  wide  usefulness.    In  the  first  place  the 

new  commission  which  Mayor  Brown  appointed 
SuMMCltv  began  its  examinations  with  the  highest  posi- 

tions not  exempted  under  the  law.  This  policy 
was  adopted  because  it  was  thought  that  it  would  obtain  men 
having  authority  in  each  of  the  departments,  who  being  selected 
on  the  merit  system,  would  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  its  pur- 
poses. It  was  also  thought  it  would  result  in  more  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  employees  to  their  superior  officers  if  they  knew  the  man 
in  charge  had  already  passed  the  test  to  which  they  later  would 
be  subjected,  rather  than  the  reverse.  This  was  indeed  a  wise 
idea,  for  if  the  merit  system  is  to  be  accepted  heartily  by  the  rank 
and  file  they  must  be  persuaded  that  it  represents  merit  all  along 
the  line,  rather  than  in  spots,  and  that  it  applies  to  all,  high  and 
low  alike. 

The  idea  of  having  a  committee  of  three  experts  to  conduct  the 
examination  and  grade  papers  for  each  group  of  examinations 
has  been  adopted.     This  is  a  wholesale  adoption  of  the  plan 
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in  dealing  with  the  Boston  situation  under  the  new  charter,  has 

adopted  the  policy  of  declining  to  engage  in  con- 

y*!?^'    .  troversies  or  to  state  reasons  for  its  action,  the 

Civil  Service  ^  ^  ^       ^  .  ^u  ^  j  ^  •*     cL^ 

statute  not  imposing  that  duty  upon  it.  Sixty- 
two  appointments  (thirty-seven  to  paid  and  twenty-five  to  unpaid 
positions)  have  been  made  by  the  mayor  as  heads  of  departments 
and  to  members  of  municipal  boards.  Of  the  appointments  to 
paid  positions,  the  commission  has  approved  twenty-three.  Of 
the  appointments  to  unpaid  positions,  twenty-one  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  one  is  pending.  Of  the  twenty-two  new  appoint- 
ments to  paid  positions  as  heads  of  important  departments,  fifteen 
appear  to  have  been  made  as  rewards  for  political  support  given 
to  the  mayor.  Of  the  fifteen  political  appointments,  three  only 
were  approved.  Of  the  seven  appointments  which  appeared  not 
to  have  been  made  as  rewards  for  political  service,  five  were  ap- 
proved. 

However  the  friends  of  individual  appointees  "  may  diflfer  in 
opinion  ",  to  use  the  words  of  the  Finance  Commission,  "  as  to 
the  action  of  the  civil  service  commission  in  particular  cases, 
all  disinterested  persons  will  agree  that  the  decisions  of  that 
commission  have  been  made  in  good  faith  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law  under  which  they 
acted  has  been  demonstrated."  The  finance  commission  believes 
that  the  city  has  not  suffered  a  loss  in  any  instance  of  rejection; 
that  a  much  higher  standard  of  selection  was  intended  by  the 
charter  amendments,  and  that  persons  better  qualified  for  tHc 
offices  in  question  should  have  been  found.  The  political  purpose 
underlying  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  and  members 
of  municipal  boards  has  been  manifest  in  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  subordinates  in  several  departments.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  bath  trustees  resigned  recently  because  he 
found  his  views  respecting  the  appointment  of  subordinates  ir- 
reconcilable  with  those  of  the  mayor." 

Conditions  in  Boston,  however,  are  peculiar,  as  Good  Govern^ 
ment  ^  has  editorially  pointed  out : 

"  The  city  is  normally  Democratic,  the  state.  Republican.    The 
^  The  publication  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
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Looking  at  the  results,  the  law  has  been  of  inunense  benefit 
to  the  city.  Any  attempt  to  weaken  or  defeat  the  law,  if  it 
clearly  appeared  to  be  such,  could  be  beaten  at  the  polls  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  administration  is  Republican.  The 
employees  are  nearly  all  Democratic.  To  quote  the  president  of 
the  civil  service  reform  association  again, 

"  There  are  five  types  of  attempts  to  beat  the  law ;  first,  the 
creation  of  new  departments,  the  heads  thereof  being  exempt 
under  the  civil  service  act ;  second,  statutes  passed  by  the  *  jack- 
pot '  legislature  at  Springfield  in  violation  of  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  taking  over  municipal  activities  or  creating  new  ones 
and  providing  for  spoils  appointments,  for  example,  parks,  sani- 
tary districts,  education,  municipal  tuberculosis  hospital;  third, 
sixty-day  appointments  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  number 
decreasing  however,  each  year;  fourth,  common  labor  employ- 
ment where  no  adequate  way  of  eliminating  ward  politics  has 
yet  been  devised;  fifth,  use  of  corrupt  or  incompetent  judges  to 
tie  up  examinations,  interfere  with  promotions,  classifications, 
and  generally  horse-play  with  the  law,  thus  necessitating  tem- 
porary appointments,  delaying  efficient  reform,  restoring  dis- 
charged employees,  holding  the  law  up  as  un- 
Efficiency  workable  and  responsible  for  all  manner  of  ad- 

BeoordB  ministrative  ills.     The  introduction  and  use  of 

efficiency  records  represents  a  development  of 
far-reaching  importance.  The  following  will  show  the  general 
lines  pursued  in  ascertaining  them. 

"  First,  the  efficiency  examiners  ascertain  the  duties  imposed 
upon  a  group  of  employees  (usually  a  bureau,  division  or  geo- 
graphical unit)  by  the  statutes,  city  ordinances,  departmental 
regulations  and  office  practice.  These  are  entered  on  the  card 
of  each  employee  in  the  group.  The  duties  are  supervisory  and 
personal.  The  existing  classification  is  tested  in  the  light  of  this 
information  and  by  use  of  pay  rolls  to  insure  uniformity  of  pay, 
duties,  title  and  grades.  Cases  of  employees  *  out  of  g^ade  * 
are  got  ready  for  the  finance  committee  of  the  city  council— 
the  budget-making  body.  Unless  the  employee  drops  into  grade 
he  is  barred  from  promotion. 

"  Usually  the  efficiency  examiners  find  that  there  are  too  many 
grades  and  the  tendency  is  towards  reduction. 

"  Second,  the  organization  is  then  charted  in  respect  to  super- 
vision, responsibility  or  authority,  and  lines  of  promotion  for 
each  grade.  This  shows  up  graphically  faults  of  organization 
and  ultimately  will  force  re-organization  all  along  the  Une.    Every 
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Assembly  extend  the  merit  system  by  the  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  state  civil  service  law,  that  promoting 
economy  and  efficiency?  "  110,000  signatures  for  the  submissicm 
of  the  question  were  obtained,  and  the  question  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  large  majority.^ 

A  civil  service  decision  of  more  than  local  interest  was  that  of 
the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,'  which  held: 

I.  That  the  New  Jersey  civil  service  law  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  with  respect  to  those  municipalities  which  properly 

adopt  its  provisions,  the  act  confers  a  participa- 
Hew  Jersey  Civil  tion  in  the  local  government  upon  a  commission 
Service  Law's  not  chosen  by  the  several  municipalities  affected 
Constitationality  nor  from  among  their  citizens  or  inhabitants. 

2.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  does  not 
guarantee  to  the  people  of  the  several  political  divisions  of  the 
state  the  right  of  local  self-government,  so  as  to  disable  the  legis- 
lature from  providing  for  the  government  of  those  divisions  by 
commissions  chosen  otherwise  than  by  the  people  themselves. 

"  3.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  passage  of  local  or  special 
laws,  but  not  of  general  laws,  *  appointing  local  offices  {sic)  or 
commissions  to  regulate  municipal  affairs.' 

"4.  In  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  of  declaring  an 
act  of  the  legislature  unconstitutional,  the  ultimate  question  is, 
not  whether  the  court  regards  the  constitution  as  permitting  the 
act,  but  whether  the  constitution  permits  the  court  to  disregard 
the  act;  the  test  being  not  the  court's  judgment  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  but  its  conclusion  as  to  what  judgment 
was  permissible  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  in 
which  the  constitution  has  reposed  the  duty  of  making  such 
judgment  as  an  incident  of  the  law-making  power;  hence  if  there 
be  a  permissible  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  constitutional 
limitation  invoked  against  the  validity  of  an  act  the  courts  will 
not  declare  the  act  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

"  5.  The  legislature  may  impose  its  will  as  law  upon  municipali- 
ties ;  but,  if  some  other  will  is  to  intervene,  it  must  be  that  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  governed  by  such  municipal  law  and  not  an 

^  The  vote  on  the  statewide  civil  service  ballot  was  404,444  in  favor  to 
119,889  against;  on  the  initiative  and  referendum  proposition  443,505 
for  to  127751  against;  and  on  the  corrupt  practices  act  417,311  for  to 
122,168  against.    The  expression  of  opinion  was  advisory  not  mandatory. 

— EOITOIL 

*  Attorney-General  ex  rel.  Booth  vs.  McGuiness,  February  4th,  191a 
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has  been  a  feeling,  however,  that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
have  been  somwhat  overworked  in  this  state.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  the  results  so  far  have  not  justified  this 
fear,  inasmuch  as  the  Oregon  voters  have  shown  remarkable  dis- 
crimination in  their  voting  up  or  voting  down  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  them  under  the  initiative  and  referendum  laws.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  trivial  questions  submitted,  but  these  have  not 
interfered  with  the  intelligent  expression  of  opinion  on  other  ques- 
tions submitted.  That  this  is  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  voter 
enters  the  booth  to  vote  upon  candidates  and  policies  he  is  handed 
a  small  pamphlet,  of  which  in  the  campaign  just  closed  twenty 
pages  contained  the  list  of  the  names  to  be  voted  on  and  forty 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  several  propositions  to  be  voted  upon. 
In  most  instances  the  issues  have  been  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers for  over  a  year,  and  public  meetings  have  been  held  for 
the  presentation  of  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  Pacific  Outlook 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one-third  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted are  merely  fakes  put  up  by  a  legislature  desiring  to  dis- 
credit direct  legislation.  Another  third  are  the  result  of  legis- 
lative carelessness  and  stupidity.  Still  another  third  are  bona- 
fide  issues  upon  which  public  expression  is  needed.  In  the  last 
campaign  among  the  latter  was  the  project  for  a  state  publica- 
tion to  fulfil  for  the  State  of  Oregon  what  such  papers  as  the 
Denver  Facts,  Philadelphia,  the  Kansas  City  Facts,  the  Boston 
Record,  and  other  official  city  publications  have  been  doing  for 
their  respective  communities. 

In  Illinois  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  has  been  waged.     The 
B.  f^^Midn  proposition  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  No- 

vember election  was  in  the  following  form: 

"  Shall  the  next  general  assembly  submit  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  at  the  next  following  election  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  providing  for  the  control  of  legislation 
by  the  people  by  means  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  said 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  initiation  of  legislation  upon  tKe 
petition  of  eight  per  cent  of  the  voters,  and  for  the  reference  of 
legislation  upon  the  petition  of  5  per  cent  of  the  voters,  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  electors  voting  to  be  final,  thus  restoring 
to  the  people  the  power  which  they  once  held  but  which  they  dele- 
gated to  the  general  assembly  by  the  Constitution." 
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time  opponents  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  are  weak- 
ening in  their  opposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  referendum,  for  from  the  beginning  the  pec^le  have 
voted  on  the  adoption  of  constitutions  and  constitutional  amend* 
ments.  The  modem  application  of  the  principle,  however,  repre- 
sents an  improvement  in  that  instead  of  submitting  the  entire 
instrument  covering  all  phases  of  government,  questions  are 
submitted  one  by  one  in  a  form  which  admits  of  a  comparatively 
easy  formulation  of  a  sound  judgment. 

Advocates  of  a  short  ballot  have  been  fearful  lest  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum  would  militate  against  that  movement.  Ex- 
perience with  the  short  ballot  and  the  referendum  and  the 
initiative  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  justify  one  in 
making  any  dogmatic  assertion  one  way  or  the  other.  With  the 
concentration  of  legislative  and  administrative  duties  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  elective  officers,  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
should  be  adequate  provision  for  the  voters  to  declare  themselves 
upon  the  questions  of  policy,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  that 
separation  of  the  policy  determining  functions  from  the  policy 
executing  functions. 

A  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  short  ballot 
is  to  be  noted.    Involving  as  it  does  constitutional  changes,  there 

is  very  little  to  report  in  the  way  of  concrete  ac- 
BftUot  ^  complishment,   although   the   adoption   of   the 

commission  form  of  government  represents  one 
form  of  short  ballot,  and  in  this  direction  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  advance  during  the  past  year.  Moreover  the  agita- 
tion of  the  short  ballot  idea  has  brought  about  a  more  wide- 
spread consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  our  governmental 
machinery,  within  the  result  of  awakenink  the  people  to  their 
duty  and  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

Franchise  questions  still  occupy  a  large  measure  of  active  at- 
tention, academic  and  practical.    The  subject  of  the  control  of 
,  public-service  corporations  and  the  valuation  of 

QnMtio  ^  their  property  is  receiving  consideration  at  the 

hands  not  only  of  economists  but  of  city  offi- 
cials and  municipal  students  generally.  A  number  of  important 
reports  on  various  phases  of  the  question  have  been  published 
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effect,  that  of  enforcing  sound  and  honorable  principles  in  corpor- 
ate management.  It  is  the  fact,  repeatedly  testified  to  before  the 
commissions,  that  securities  authorized  by  commissions  command 
a  premium  from  the  bond  houses  and  investors." 

Qeveland's  railway  settlement  went  into  effect  March  ist  last 
Since  then  the  wages  of  the  men  have  been  increased,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  almost  abnormally,  making  them 
Cleyeland's  higher  than  in  any  of  the  large  cities  within  300 

Sitti  *Mit  miles  of  Cleveland.     The  three-cent  fare  with 

one  cent  transfer  has  thus  far  stood  the  strain. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  followed  the  situation  care* 
fully  the  most  serious  danger  facing  the  continuance  of  this  low 
fare  arises  from  the  fact  that  although  the  settlement  provided 
five  cents  per  car  mile  for  maintenance  and  depreciation,  which 
is  more  than  is  expended  by  any  street  railway  in  the  United 
States  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  company  has 
hitherto  kept  the  road  in  a  somewhat  run-down  condition,  and 
may  endeavor  to  have  arbitration  under  the  lease  for  the  raising 
of  the  rate  per  car  mile  in  order  to  improve  the  road  out  of  the 
maintenance  fund,  as  it  claims  the  franchise  permits.  If  this  is 
done  fares  will  probably  have  to  be  raised  somewhat  for  a  year 
or  two. 

The  Minneapolis  gas  situation  has  been  cleaned  up  satisfac* 
torily  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  Kansas  City  has  de- 

feated  a  proposal  to  extend  its  street  railway 
franchises  for  an  undue  time.^  Denver  seems 
to  be  in  the  way  of  settling  its  long-pending  water  question.  At 
a  regular  city  election  held  May  17th,  the  offered  franchise  of 
the  Denver  Union  Water  Company  was  defeated  by  about  5,000 
majority.  At  the  same  election  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  the  city  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  something  over  2,000. 
This  provided  that  three  persons  therein  named  constitute  a  public 
utilities  commission  for  a  term  of  two,  four  and  six  years  re- 
spectively, and  that  it  should  be  their  duty  to  offer  the  water  com- 
pany $7,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  city,  as  a  compromise — for  this 
is  estimated  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  plant, 

*  See  papers  of  Stiles  P.  Jones  and  James  W.  S.  Peters. 
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$2,073  ^o^  unspecified  extras.  One  of  the  principal  assessors 
of  the  city  has  been  tried  and  convicted  on  various  counts  of 
larceny,  his  prosecution  growing  out  of  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred and  prosecuted  by  the  Tax  Payers*  Association  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  enjoys  the  unpleasant  notoriety  of 
having  its  mayor  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  he 
having  been  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  bribe  other  city  oiEdals. 
Three  other  officials  convicted  at  the  same  time  were  given  vary- 
ing terms  in  prison  and  a  fifth  was  paroled. 

Mayor  Gaynor  has  inflexibly  set  himself  against  graft,  large 
and  small.    Many  of  his  most  important  reforms  have  been  in  the 

direction,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  exposing 
ft»SourcM^  graft,  as  in  eliminating  the  sources  of  it.    In  this 

way  he  has  effected  a  saving  of  large  sums, 
and  introduced  a  new  tone  into  the  public  service.  Economy  and 
efficiency  have  certainly  been  to  the  forefront  under  his  admin- 
istration. As  illustrating  the  care  with  which  he  has  watched  such 
matters  may  be  cited  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Accounts,  in  which  he  said : 

"  The  comptroller  calls  my  attention  to  a  bill  against  your  de- 
partment dated  March  25th,  for  one  dozen  one  and  one-half  inch 
valve  wheels  at  $1.50  each,  total  $18.  He  has  sent  out  in  the 
market  and  is  able  to  buy  them  freely  at  six  cents  apiece. 

"  You  will  please  forthwith  put  on  trial  the  purchasing  agent, 
and  the  prison  warden,  who  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the 
order  and  the  bill,  and  dismiss  them  from  the  department  sum- 
marily unless  you  can  bring  to  me  some  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"  The  thing  seems  to  be  very  scandalous  and  I  am  not  able  to 
perceive  the  slightest  excuse  for  it.  Anyone  looking  at  the  little 
iron  wheel  about  four  inches  in  diameter  would  know  that  it 
could  not  cost  $1.50.  Meanwhile  I  shall  expect  you  to  look  over 
your  entire  department  and  see  if  such  things  are  not  occurring 
everywhere.  Such  miserable  thievery  has  to  be  got  rid  of  in 
some  way." 

Pittburgh's  shame  has  been  so  widely  recounted  as  to  need 
only  passing  reference  in  this  connection.    The  same  remark  ap- 
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part  of  the  punishment  should  consist  in  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  judge." 

It  also  urged  that 

"  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  cancellation  of  franchises  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  crime  of  the  owners  of  the  franchises,  or  of 
their  predecessors  in  interest.  These  laws  should  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  cognizable  in  a  court  of  equity,  so  that  the  extreme  tech- 
nicality of  our  criminal  procedure  will  not  embarrass  their  en- 
forcement. The  mayor  and  the  district  attorney,  each  on  his 
own  motion,  should  have  the  right  to  initiate  such  proceedings 
in  the  name  of  the  municipality  upon  which  the  fraud  has  been 
committed.  Their  power  should  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
state  to  take  similar  action  in  quo  warranto  proceedings." 

The  commission  pointed  out  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
disclosed  that  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  who,  when  ex- 
amined under  oath  as  to  their  qualifications  for  jury  service,  com- 
placently declared  that  they  would  not  convict  a  man  for  bribery 
however  convincing  the  facts,  if,  since  his  crime,  he  had  success- 
fully broken  a  strike  which  was  threatening  his  investments.  As 
the  committee  trenchantly  said,  a  system  of  public  education 
which  produces  such  men  holding  such  views  must  be  radically 
defective  in  both  its  ethical  and  political  teaching.    It  declared: 

"  It  is  believed  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
grammar  school  until  he  has  had  thoroughly  instilled  into  him  a 
strong  sense  of  his  obligation  to  the  state  to  set  aside  all  preju- 
dice or  private  interest  and  act  as  juryman  in  any  case  in  which 
he  may  be  summoned.  He  should  be  taught  that  this  obligation 
is  sacred,  and  that  its  performance  is  the  highest  kind  of  public 
service,  outranking  the  mere  physical  courage  and  devotion  of  a 
soldier." 

Among  the  other  recommendations  of  the  San  Francisco  com- 
mission is  one  to  the  effect  that  non-partisan  municipal  elections 
should  be  established,  that  there  should  be  a  separate  tribunal  of 
a  personal  character  for  the  judicial  determination  of  the  rates 
and  charges  of  municipal  utilities,  for  the  cancellation  of  fran- 
chises procured  by  fraud,  and  that  the  law  of  evidence  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  compel  corporations  to  give  evidence  against 
themselves. 
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'*  Guilt  is  personal  and  individual.  When  law  is  violated  some- 
one directs  the  violation  and  someone  carries  it  out  Corpora- 
tions have  no  souls  and  no  minds.  They  have,  however,  officers 
and  directors,  and  these  are  responsible  for  policies  and  methods. 
These  have  minds  and  bodies,  and  nothing  human  is  alien  to 
them. 

"To  fine  a  corporation  is  to  fine  stockholders  and  perhaps 
bondholders;  to  fine  the  ultimate  consumers  who  buy  the  output 
of  the  corporation.  They  are  innocent  of  corporate  wrongdoing, 
and  could  not  prevent  it  in  any  case.  Punish  the  dummy  director, 
and  the  species  will  disappear.  Punish  the  active  law-breaker 
who  abuses  his  power  and  the  confidence  of  the  investors  and  the 
public,  and  he  will  acquire  wholesome  respect  for  the  law  and  his 
obligations  under  it. 

"  Of  course,  laws  must  be  just,  reasonable  and  enforceable. 
Where  they  are  not,  public  sentiment  will  inevitably  nullify  them. 
But,  having  made  sure  of  the  morality,  the  honesty,  the  soundness 
of  a  law,  and  having  decided  to  make  it  effective,  the  way  to  do 
that  is  to  deal  always  with  individuals  and  natural  persons,  to 
make  responsibility  personal.  Whatever  the  crime,  the  offence, 
*  seek  the  man '." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  also  been  of  great  service  in  driving 
the  issue  home.    As  he  declared  at  Pittsburgh: 

"  The  men  who  hurt  Pittsburgh  are  those  who  are  corrupt,  not 
those  who  hunt  out  corruption.  We  can  afford  to  differ  in  poli- 
tics, but  such  differences  must  be  between  honest  men.  When 
it  is  one  of  honesty  then  we  should  all  stand  together.  I  know  of 
no  party  lines  when  I  deal  with  crooks.  If  I  have  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction I  will  cinch  the  crook  of  my  own  party  first  because  I 
feel  a  responsibility  for  him,  but  I  will  also  cinch  the  other  crook 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

When  this  spirit  takes  hold  of  the  American  people  we  may 
look  for  an  era  of  honesty  and  economy  and  eventually  effi- 
ciency. That  this  spirit  is  taking  hold  has  been  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  direction,  not  alone  in  the  defeat  of  men  who  were 
responsible  for  corrupt  conditions,  and  not  alone  in  the  conviction 
of  those  who  had  participated  in  graft,  but  in  a  sounder  public 
sentiment,  a  sounder  tone  in  public  life.  There  has  been  an  en- 
couraging multiplication  of  the  agencies  working  in  this  direction. 
The  bureaus  of  municipal  research  have  been  in  the  forefront 
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tically  every  member  of  the  old  organization  through  which  the 
special  interests  and  politicians  dictated  legislation.  In  the  words 
of  the  report  of  the  Minnesota  Citizens'  League,  "  In  all  thirty* 
one  such  senators  and  representatives  either  did  not  dare  to  face 
their  records  or  did  so  and  were  defeated  at  the  primaries." 

The  social  phases  of  the  municipal  question  are  receiving  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  attention,  in  some  places  almost  to 

the  exclusion  of  the  political  and  administrative 
social  rnaiei        phases.    No  small  part  of  this  tendency  is  due  to 
the  changing  standards  of  efficiency  and  perspective.     As  Dr. 
Arthur  Newsholme,  the  medical  officer  of  the  English  Local 
Government  Board,  has  pointed  out,  a  careful  study  of  infant 
mortality  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  greatest  under  urban  life, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  more  destructive  for  chil- 
dren than  for  adults.    The  high  infantile  mortality  in  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Durham,  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding,  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  low  infant  mortality  in  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Hereford,  Berkshire  and  Dorset  are  ascribable  in  his  judgment 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  population  lives  in  houses 
which  are  closely  massed  to  a  preponderant  extent  in  large  vil- 
lages, or  in  small  or  large  towns;  while  in  the  latter  the  houses 
are  largely  scattered  in  lonely  homesteads,  hamlets,  and  small 
villages.    It  is  not  that  any  special  virtue  appertains  to  the  sani- 
tary authorities  of  these  rural  counties ;  it  is  rather  that  the  sani- 
tary authorities  of  the  counties  having  high  infant  mortality  have 
not  realized  that  the  risks  of  urbanization  can  only  be  obviated 
by  strenuous  and  continued  effort  on  their  part.    That  they  can 
be  overcome,  that  there  is  no  necessary  association  between  dense 
massing  of  population  on  a  small  horizontal  area  and  a  high  in- 
fant mortality,  is  shown  by  the  exceptional  experience  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings.     These  dwellings  are  occupied  by  families 
whose  average  earnings  are  under  22  shillings  a  week.    They  have 
eight  times  as  many  persons  to  the  acre  as  London  as  a  whole, 
and  yet  in  the  years  from  1905  to  1909  the  infant  mortality  in 
them  was  23  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  London. 

Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  American  ex- 
perience. 

Trinity  Corporation  in  New  York  City  has  made  a  compre- 
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investigating  the  situation  in  New  York  and  reporting  upon  the 
conditions  as  it  found  them,  recommended : 

"  I.  That  no  effort  be  spared  in  bringing  to  justice  the  so- 
called  *  pimp '.  When  the  character  and  prevalence  of  these 
creatures  are  more  fully  realized  and  public  sentiment  aroused 
regarding  them,  the  inadequate  punishment  now  imposed  should 
be  increased  and  every  legitimate  means  devised  and  put  into  exe- 
cution to  exterminate  them. 

"  2.  That  the  existent  laws  be  more  rigidly  enforced  to  safe- 
guard the  patrons  of  the  moving-picture  shows,  and  that  parent^ 
and  guardians  exercise  more  careful  supervision  over  their  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  their  attendance  upon  these  shows. 

"  3.  That  vigorous  eflforts  be  made  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  the  Raines-law  hotel  becoming  a  disorderly  house,  and 
that  where  necessary  proper  supervision  and  inspection  looking 
towards  that  end  be  provided. 

"  4.  That  the  so-called  massage  and  manicure  parlors  be  put 
under  the  control  of  the  health  department;  that  a  license  from 
this  department  be  required  for  their  operation;  that  certificates 
be  granted  to  operators  only  by  some  approved  medical  authority, 
and  that  proper  measures  be  taken  to  enforce  these  laws. 

"  5.  That  the  laws  relating  to  prostitution  in  apartment  and 
tenement  houses  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  the  present  law  be 
supplemented  if  necessary. 

"  6.  That  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  laws  relating  to  and  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  social  evil  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  devising  the  most  effective  means  of  mini- 
mizing the  evil  in  this  city." 

This  investigation  and  these  recommendations  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect.  Throughout  the  country  there  has  been  an  in- 
telligent effort  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  the  grave  dangers 
incident  to  the  spread  of  the  social  evil. 

There  has  been  little  new  legislation  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
trol or  regulation  of  the  liquor  problem  in  cities,  but  there  has 

been  a  very  considerable  amount  of  intelligent 

quor  emi   discussion  of  the  question  both  among  public 

officials  and  students.  Speaking  generally,  there  seems  to  be 
some  reaction  against  state-wide  and  enforced  prohibition,  due 
to  the  difficult  situations  created  by  such  a  policy  in  many  com- 
munities. 
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only  in  New  York  but  elsewhere.  Even  though  one  may  not 
agree  with  all  of  his  conclusions,  it  is  the  sincere  effort  of  an 
honest  man  to  state  clearly  and  effectively  the  principles  which 
should  be  followed  in  administering  the  police  force  and  exe- 
cuting the  great  mass  of  sumptuary  laws  which  have  found  their 
way  onto  the  statute  books  of  the  city  and  state. 

Organizations  of  business  men  are  giving  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  municipal  problems.   They  are  beginning  to  realize  what 

has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  meetings 
Bnrinew  iSn^^     of  the  National  Municipal  League,  that  good 

government  is  about  the  best  asset  a  city  can 
have.  During  the  last  decade  Detroit  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
growth,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures.  During  the  ten-years' 
period  her  growth  was  63  per  cent,  which  is  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increase  than  is  shown  by  any  other  city  of  similar  size.  The 
population  figures  for  Detroit  are  465,766.  In  1900  she  was  the 
13th  in  the  order  of  American  cities ;  to-day  she  probably  stands 
in  the  8th  place.  Pittsburgh's  gain  during  the  same  period  was 
18.2  per  cent;  Milwaukee's,  31  per  cent;  St.  Louis',  19.4  per  cent 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  and 
substantial  growth,  but  as  the  Chicago  News  said  at  the  time  the 
figures  were  announced,  the  part  played  by  the  progressive  busi- 
ness organizations  and  the  influence  of  conditions  of  municipal 
government  must  not  be  overlooked.  Detroit's  organizations 
have  worked  hard  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  community.  The 
reputation  of  the  city  for  efficiency  of  government  and  for  econ- 
omy and  honesty  in  public  expenditures  is  good  as  compared  with 
American  municipalities  generally.  Tlie  efforts  of  Pingree  to 
promote  honest  government  in  Detroit  doubtless  are  responsible 
to  a  considerable  degree  for  the  present  industrial  progress  of 
the  city.  It  is  significant  that  the  cities  reputed  to  have  the  worst 
municipal  government,  are  not  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  News,  the 
ones  showing  the  most  rapid  growth.  Manufacturers  who  arc 
not  in  search  of  special  privileges  naturally  establish  themselves 
in  cities  having  the  most  economical  government  and  furnishing 
the  best  living  conditions  for  the  working  population. 

Another  interesting  development  of  the  last  year  has  been  the 
disposition  shown  by  the  smaller  chambers  of  commerce  afl<l 
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equally  t3rpical.  She  is  going  about  the  country  stirring  up  the 
women,  and  the  men  for  that  matter,  to  their  duty  and  responsi- 
bilty  in  the  matter  of  clean  and  healthy  cities.  Her  lectures  are 
those  of  a  public  housekeeper,  simple  and  untechnical.  She  has 
visited  city  after  city  in  the  east  and  west,  looking  into  nooks  and 
crannies  and  into  various  things  that  men,  with  their  far  different 
point  of  view  and  perspective,  are  apt  to  overlook.  As  an  out- 
sider she  has  been  able  to  report  upon  what  she  found  without 
fear,  favor  or  partisanship.  At  the  close  of  her  inspections  she 
has  written  out  full  reports  and  submitted  them  to  the  bo^es 
directly  concerned,  with  suggestions  how  to  overcome  the  condi- 
tions which  she  described. 

Boston  has  a  Women's  Municipal  League  which  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  of  education  in  sanitary  matters  and  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  various  settlements  to  relieve  conditions 
in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city.  Moreover  it  has  charged  itself 
with  the  inspection  of  streets  and  alleys.  In  December  last  it 
held  an  exhibit  which  on  the  sanitary  side  showed  contrasting 
models  of  dirty  and  clean  markets,  and  clean  dairies  and  dirty 
ones.  Moreover  it  is  actively  spreading  a  propaganda  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  and  similar  dread  dis- 
eases. 

The  Rochester  Conference  on  City  Planning  was  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  the  solution  of  one  phase  of  the  municipal  prob- 
lem. The  appearance  of  this  phrase  "  city  plan- 
City  Planning       „i„g„  j„  ^„^  vocabulary,  although  of  recent 

origin,  is  significant  of  the  changed  attitude  of  civic  workers 
toward  the  problem  they  are  attacking.  It  connotes  intelligent 
forethought  and  definite  effort.  Although  but  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  vocabulary,  it  has  already  been  given  an  enlarged 
meaning.  At  first  including  only  plans  relating  to  the  physical 
side  of  the  city's  development,  it  has  now  come  to  mean  not  only 
this,  but  far  more.  It  includes  planning  for  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral,  the  industrial,  the  commercial  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  physical. 

As  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  in  the  opening  paper  pointed 
out: 
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they  must  be  prevented  by  agents  in  administrative  measures  and 
"  since  congestion  is  primarily  the  result  of  protected  privilege 
and  exploitation,  the  police  power  of  the  state  must  be  extended 
and  enlarged  to  deal  with  those  whose  exploitation  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  evil  of  congestion  with  all  the  human  suffering, 
physical  deterioration  and  moral  danger  which  congestion  pro- 
motes and  connotes." 

Following  this  suggestion  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Howe  declared 
that : 

"  Without  any  reservation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  orderly  and  symmetrical  building  of  cities  and  the  housing  of 
urban  population  can  be  corrected  through  the  taxation  of  land 
values  more  easily  and  more  fundamentally  than  in  any  other 
way.  By  the  taxation  of  land  values  I  mean  the  abandonment  of 
all  taxes  now  levied  against  houses,  buildings,  improvements  of 
all  kinds,  machinery,  goods,  stock  in  trade  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  every  kind  and  description,  and  the  dropping  of  all  local 
taxes  on  the  value  of  the  land.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  tax 
land,  but  rather  the  rental  value  of  land.  In  other  words,  that  all 
the  revenues  of  the  city  shall  be  taken  from  the  ground  or  land 
rent  as  it  is  commonly  done  by  private  individuals,  under  the 
ground-rent  system,  in  the  business  centers  of  our  large  cities." 

The  Ninth  International  Housing  Congress  was  held  at  Vienna. 
There  have  been  already  eight  such  congresses,  to  wit,  Paris, 
1889;  Antwerp,  1894;  Bordeaux,  1895;  Brussels,  1897;  Paris, 
1900;  Dusseldorf,  1902;  Leige,  1905,  and  London,  1907.  Among 
the  subjects  considered  at  the  Vienna  Congress  were  town  plan- 
ning; house  building;  the  cottage  vs.  the  block;  cost  of  dwell- 
ings ;  the  land  question ;  housing  inspection ;  housing  finance  and 
taxation ;  all  of  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  appeared  upon  the 
programme  for  the  Rochester  meeting. 

That  the  advanced  civic  workers  of  the  old  world  and  the  new 
are  considering  this  whole  problem  of  city  planning,  and  are 
approaching  it  from  substantially  the  same  point  of  view  affords 
an  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  past  decade,  as  also  does 
the  growing  literature  on  the  subject.  Within  the  year  there 
have  been  published  two  important  books :  one  on  "  Town  Plan- 
ning," by  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  the  other  on  "Town  Planning  in 
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ponent,  Mr.  Storrow,  were  Democrats  in  national  politics.  The 
fact  that  Hibbard,  who  had  been  the  Republican  mayor,  and  who 
two  years  previously  had  received  38,000  votes,  received  this 
year  only  1,783,  would  indicate  that  Boston  has  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  its  voters  who  were  willing  to  disregard  national 
party  lines  in  municipal  elections.  Indeed  the  large  vote  given 
to  Mr.  Storrow  must  be  construed  as  striking  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  independent  sentiment  in  Boston.  This  fact,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  council  (of  nine)  seems  to  be  composed 
of  men  in  general  sympathy  with  the  progressive  movement  in 
the  city,  furnish  the  encouraging  features  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Storrow  represented  the  elements  interested  in  a  new 
Boston,  but  unfortunately  the  impression  was  created  by  his  own 
advocates,  and  naturally  fostered  by  his  opponents,  that  he  was 
a  very  superior  person  and  represented  a  "caste"  rather  than 
the  common  people.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  to 
be  the  people's  friend.    As  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  pointed  out : 

"  This  is  probably  the  real  secret  of  the  failure  of  the  reform 
campaign.  There  was  too  much  assumption  of  superior  virtue. 
If  we  insist  prematurely  on  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
the  goats  are  very  likely  to  outvote  the  sheep.  Fitzgerald,  in  all 
probability,  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  He  is  evi- 
dently an  able  man ;  but  elected  by  a  small  plurality  and  with  an 
antagonistic  council,  he  seems  less  likely  to  do  any  harm  than  to 
fail  in  positive  accomplishment.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
he  is  not  really  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  new  system, 
the  Boston  experiment  does  not  start  upon  the  most  hopeful 
basis." 

Of  the  men  elected  to  the  new  council  at  the  same  election  five 
were  first-rate  men,  one  was  regarded  as  personally  honest,  al- 
though associating  with  doubtful  companions ;  one  was  dangerous, 
and  two,  though  not  thoroughly  undesirable,  were  not  depend- 
able. It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  a  city  boasting  of  its 
civic  achievements,  as  Boston  is  sometimes  inclined  to  do,  should 
elect  on  a  ticket  at  large  a  man  so  dangerous  to  the  new  muni- 
cipal idea  as  Curley. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald,  in  his  inaugural  address,  gave  utterance  to 
some  views  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  felt  the  movement 
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but  negative  citizenship  which  in  due  time  will  be  enough  substan- 
tially and  permanently  to  throw  the  balance  of  power  in  the  direc- 
tion of  better  things. 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  has  had  a  remarkable  experience.  The 
valuation  of  its  property  in  1907  was  $26411450.    The  fire  of 

that  year  caused  a  loss  in  assessable  valuation 

mmpmtioii  ^*  $S»S39»0S0»  and  the  valuation  in  1908  was 
^^  $20,872400.    On  April  i,  1910,  this  had  risen  to 

$25,720,100,  a  gain  of  87  per  cent  of  the  fire  loss  in  three  years. 
After  the  fire  great  numbers  of  people  either  left  the  city  or 
planned  to  leave  and  the  population  was  estimated  at  26,000.  The 
United  States  Census  figures  for  this  year  show  the  population  to 
be  32456,  a  gain  of  6456  in  less  than  two  years'  time.  The  city 
gained  but  6,163  ^^  the  ten  years  following  the  census  of  1890. 

Chelsea's  government  in  practical  working  constitutes  a  striking 
example  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch  of  city  business. 
The  application  of  advanced  methods  has  obtained  and  harmony 
has  been  secured  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  commis- 
sion in  charge  acting  as  a  whole  decides  upon  all  questions  of 
policy,  makes  all  appointments,  including  the  members  of  the 
school  committee,  and  appropriates  all  moneys.  The  commis- 
sion, however,  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  there  is  a 
wholesome  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  commis- 
sion be  made  elective,  so  that  they  will  represent  the  electors 
directly. 

These  Chelsea  incidents  are  cited  to  show  the  wonderful  re- 
cuperative power  of  American  communities.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  with  all  the  public  spirit  that  has  been 
shown,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  opportunity  was 
not  utilized  of  rebuilding  the  city  upon  a  new  civic  plan.  Such 
an  opportunity  does  not  often  present  itself  to  an  eastern  city; 
but  the  commission  failed  to  utilize  the  opportunity,  justifying  its 
action  on  the  ground  that  such  a  plan  might  be  feasible  in  a 
wealthy  community,  but  not  in  Chelsea,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
poor  community. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Common,  however,  asks  with  pertinence^ 


n 


Is  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  on  the  old  plan  the  course  of 
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this  acute  observer's  opinion  the  solution  of  the  New  York  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  removal  of  all  factories  and  businesses  out  of  the 
restricted  area  of  Manhattan  wherever  they  can  be  carried  oa 
elsewhere;  the  encouragement  in  every  possible  way  of  the  con- 
struction of  more  arterial  lines  of  communication,  particularly 
by  subway,  and  the  opening  of  all  undeveloped  and  desirable 
building  land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  by  constructing  new 
lines  of  communication  and  so  decentralizing  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  before,  to  enforce  stringent  and  restrictive 
measures  on  the  use  of  land  in  Manhattan. 

Buffalo  is  organizing  for  a  civic  advance.    The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Club  has  fathered  and  prosecuted 

an  important  investigation  by  a  citizens'  investi- 
J^^?  .  gating  committee  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  the 

^*        ™  City  Hall,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Public 

Works.  The  friends  of  commission  government  have  organized 
the  Commission  Government  Association  of  Buffalo,  which  is 
carrying  on  an  active  and  vigorous  propaganda.  The  Municipal 
League  undertakes  to  examine  the  record  of  public  officials  and 
to  report  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  electors.  A  Corrupt 
Practices  Association  is  assisting  in  procuring  a  new  state  law 
on  the  subject.  The  Referendum  League  and  the  Direct  Nomi- 
nations Association  are  both  active.  There  have  been  sundry 
improvements  along  social  and  political  lines.  The  Buffalo  Polish 
Survey  conducted  for  six  months  an  intensive  study  of  the  Polish 
population  situation  in  Buffalo.  The  work  was  done  by  highly 
competent  men  and  has  attracted  more  than  local  attention.  The 
Buffalo  Seminar  is  an  association  of  about  lOO  people,  mostly 
volunteers,  who  have  studied  with  much  care  the  social  conditions 
of  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Social  Workers'  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized. This  consists  of  about  lOO  paid  social  workers  who  hold 
monthly  dinners. 

These  various  organizations  are  at  the  present  working  each  in 
Its  respective  field  without  thought  of  co-operation  or  co-ordina- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  they  will  see  that  they  are 
parts  of  a  greater  whole  and  will  come  together  in  some  sort  of 
federation,  as  have  similar  organizations  in  Boston  for  the  em- 
phasizing of  the  community  idea  and  the  advancement  of  the 
new  municipal  idea  in  all  departments  of  city  life. 
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York  State,  that  a  decided  improvement  is  taking  place  in  each 
one  of  them,  prompted  by  a  strengthening  and  developing  public 
sentiment.  This  improvement  is  manifested  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  municipal  government.  There  is  less  partisanship. 
Corrupt  practices  are  gradually  being  eliminated;  a  business  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs,  having  regard  to  the  general 
welfare  rather  than  to  special  and  favored  interests,  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  rule  of  municipal  administration.  There  are 
many  evils  yet  to  be  amended,  but  the  progress  is  hopeful. 

In  Philadelphia  a  taxpayer's  committee  on  city  finances  has 
been  organized  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  through  a  temperate 

and  impartial  presentation,  a  final  and  absolute 
Philadelphia*!       definition  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  finances  of 

cSttM  ^^^  ^'^^'    ^"^  P""^'^"*  ^^"^  "'^^^'''"  properly  to  the 

court  the  numerous  transactions  of  the  city  for 

the  past  three  years  have  been  examined  and  analyzed  by  able 

legal  and  expert  talent.    The  evidence  as  presented  as  a  result 

of  this  examination  shows  in  round  figures  the  following  alleged 

misuse  and  shortage  of  funds : 

Proceeds  of  bond  sales  for  current  expenses $12,500,000 

Unpaid  bills  for  1910  incurred  without  appropriation 1,000,000 

Shortage  in  lawful  appropriations  to  schools 1,600,000 

Shortage  in  revenue  for  1910  over  lawful  requirements. . .  6,ooaooo 

These  items  total $21,100,000 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  averred  that  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  out  by  the  city  treasury  for  work  and  supplies 
furnished,  without  any  contract  or  previous  appropriation  there- 
for, a  practice  most  dangerous  to  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers, 
resulting  in  extravagant  expenditures,  furnishing  opportunity  for 
fraud,  and  which  has  already  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  case  involving  the  facts  has  been  argued  and  decided  in  favor 
of  the  committee  by  the  lower  court.  It  will  be  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  have  a  definite  and  authoritative  set- 
tlement of  the  question  at  issue. 
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marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  enlightened  public  sentiment  on 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
cities,  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south,  will  follow  the  pre- 
cedent thus  established.  A  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  muni- 
cipal betterment  prevails  in  Norfolk,  where  the  local  ring  has  met 
a  number  of  significant  reverses. 

Civic  conditions  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  have  taken  a  dc- 
cidely  favorable  trend,  and  the  city  is  feeling  the  good  effect  of 

the  awakening  of  civic  consciousness  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  country.  Two  years  ago  it 
got  rid  of  an  antiquated  charter  granted  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  1836,  and  inaugurated  a  more  modem  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment in  a  charter  which  made  a  long  step  towards  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  elective  officers.  A 
large  advance  has  also  been  made  by  the  city  government  in  the 
preservation  of  public  health,  the  health  department  being  espec- 
ially efficient.  Added  to  these  things,  good  work  has  been  done 
by  public  movements  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Wheeling  Playground  Association,  the  Associated  Charities 
and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League.  In  all  these  efforts  the  busi- 
ness men,  both  as  individuals  and  in  their  organized  capacity, 
have  taken  a  leading  part. 

In  Raleigh  the  reform  ticket,  as  opposed  to  the  office-holding 
organization  ticket,  was  successful  with  a  single  exception.  While 
.  the  fight  has  been  largely  one  for  offices,  as  the 

^^  office-holding    crowd    adopted    several    of    the 

planks  of  the  reform  element,  yet  the  successful  candidates  repre- 
sent that  sentiment  in  Raleigh  which  believes  in  more  advanced 
municipal  ideas.  From  the  personnel  of  the  successful  ticket, 
the  president  of  the  Good  Government  Association  being  one  of 
the  successful  candidates,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vanced municipal  legislation  prepared  for  submission  to  the  next 
legislature,  and  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
administration. 

At  the  Cleveland  primary  election  held  May  17th,  there  were 

fifty-nine  candidates  for  thirty  offices  to  be  filled. 

Of  the  thirty  nominated  only  three  failed  to 

receive  the  approval  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Association. 
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would  seem  to  constitute  that  the  most  important  On  the  other 
hand,  disclosures  of  gross  favoritism  and  waste  of  public  funds 
in  connection  with  city  purchases  and  public-works  contracts  is 
most  wholesome.  The  Citizens'  Association  has  actively  co- 
operated with  the  Merriam  Commission  in  its  investigation  and 
has  carried  on  some  of  the  prosecutions. 

In  Detroit  the  voters  gave  a  majority  of  10,782  for  the  local 
Municipal  League's  civil  service  charter  amendment.    There  were 

16,315  votes  cast  for  it  and  5,533  against.  Its 
municipal  ownership  amendment  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  because  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  passing  upon  the  matter.  William 
B.  Thompson,  Democrat,  was  elected  mayor  by  about  5,000  votes 
against  Proctor  K.  Owens,  Republican.  The  league's  attack 
upon  Owens  crystallized  the  opposition  sentiment.  Outside  of 
the  mayor,  the  city  and  county  tickets  were  strongly  Republican. 
The  entire  Republican  legislative  ticket  was  elected,  and  Charles 
S.  Osborn,  Republican,  was  elected  governor  by  over  40,000  ma- 
jority. 

Milwaukee  surprised  the  country  in  April  last  by  electing  a 
Socialist  mayor  and  a  Socialist  municipal   legislature.     Undue 

significance  to  this  must  not  be  given,  however, 
MUwankee  inasmuch  as  the  result  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar 

local  conditions.  The  Democratic  administration  has  been  notor- 
iously corrupt  and  inefficient  and  the  Republicans  hopelessly  di- 
vided. As  a  consequence  the  people  of  Milwaukee  have  mani- 
fested, at  times,  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  and  have 
turned  to  the  Socialists  for  relief.  While  it  is  true  some  Social- 
ists are  claiming  the  election  as  a  vindication  of  their  principles 
in  national  and  international  politics,  nevertheless  the  declaration 
that  Mayor  Seidel  made  just  before  assuming  office,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  conservative  counsels  would  prevail,  and  that 
the  successful  candidates  appreciated  the  grave  responsibilities 
resting  upon  their  shoulders  and  that  their  duties  were  primarily 
municipal.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  mayor  shortly  after 
his  election  said : 

"There  will  be  no  Utopia,  no  millennium,  none  of  the  world 
antics  that  our  opponents  have  charged  to  us.    There  wiU  be  no 
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plotting.  Bonds  have  been  issued  and  a  site  selected  for  a  dvic 
center.  Under  the  new  policy  at  least  one  street  car  franchise 
has  been  drawn  and  accepted  by  the  company  on  terms  that  pro- 
vide for  public  ownership  of  street  car  lines  without  a  cent  of 
cost  to  the  city.  Action  has  been  begun  by  the  city  attorney  to 
recover  $72,000  from  the  street  car  companies  for  unpaid  licenses 
accumulated  during  ten  years.  The  old,  inefficient  board  of 
public  works  has  been  abolished,  and  in  its  place  has  been  estab- 
lished a  single  commissioner.  Unnecessary  employees  have  been 
dismissed  and  their  places  have  not  been  filled.  Wages  of  the 
binder  girls  and  employees  of  the  public  library  and  museum 
have  been  raised  and  conditions  improved.  A  new  policy  in  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  the  corporations  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  administration  writes  franchises  for  the  city,  dictates  terms 
and  submits  them  to  the  corporations  for  their  approval,  instead 
of  having  the  corporations  dictate  to  the  city.  In  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  they  are  regarded 

"  as  more  enlightened  as  to  town  plan,  expert  service,  and  busi- 
ness methods  than  any  city  fathers  we  have  ever  had.  There  is 
no  dislike  for  them,  and  they  show  no  indication  of  socialism  in 
its  objectionable  forms  in  the  city  hall.  They  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  deficit  of  the  Rose  regime,  but  are  doing  very  well 
in  spite  of  it.  They  may  be  said  to  be  making  good  to  a  marked 
degree  because  they  are  honest  and  economical  as  well  as  en- 
lightened as  to  city  affairs."  ^ 

Des  Moines  held  its  second  city  election  under  its  new  charter 
on  March  14th.    The  primary  election  resulted  in  the  casting  of 

about  the  average  vote  for  state  elections  and 
Hesmomes  resulted  in  the  polling  of  a  large  liberal  vote 

favoring  a  wide-open  town.  The  law  enforcement  element,  how- 
ever, had  five  of  the  ten  successful  candidates,  and  the  outcome 
at  the  final  election  was  that  the  more  conservative  element 
elected  the  mayor  and  two  councilmen  and  the  liberals  two  coun- 
cilmen  only.    The  present  mayor  was  formerly  professor  of  civics 

1  Later  developments  indicate  that  the  Socialist  administration  is  causing 
some  disappointment,  that  the  health  department  is  in  a  bad  mess,  and  that 
the  favorable  first  impressions  are  beginning  to  wear  off. 
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attracting  considerable  attention.  The  work  of  looking  after  de- 
linquent and  neglected  children  is  being  carried  on  intelligently 
here.  A  special  tax  levy  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
McCune  Home,  which  will  furnish  that  institution  a  fund  of 
about  $60,000  a  year  indefinitely  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
improvement  of  the  plant.  This  institution  is  located  upon  a  farm 
of  100  acres  sixteen  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  is  used  as  a 
home  and  school  for  the  younger  and  more  tractable  wards  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Under  the  direction  of  the  present  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  Judge  Porterfield,  a  fund  of  $60,000  has  just  been 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a  Boys'  Hotel,  where  working  bojrs 
who  receive  meagre  salaries  will  be  furnished  clean  rooms  and 
wholesome  food.  This  hotel  has  been  running  for  about  four 
years,  but  has  been  inadequately  housed.  The  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  civic  center  of  municipal  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  new  Union  Station  is  being  discussed. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  a  bill  was  passed 

to  abolish  the  old  Louisville  school  board  and  to  establish  for 

.  that  city  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  five 

School  Bo^         members  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

to  have  complete  control  of  all  the  public 
schools.  The  board  has  power  to  name  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  have  charge  of  the  teachers  and  the  course  of  study, 
etc.,  and  will  also  elect  a  business  director  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings.  These  subordinates 
will  first  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year  and,  if  found  fit,  will 
then  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  may  be  removed  by 
the  board.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  schools  out  of  politics.  The 
members  of  this  board  are  voted  for  on  a  separate  printed  ballot 
without  any  party  device,  and  the  position  of  the  names  on  the 
ballot  will  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  position  of  the  names 
will  be  changed  on  each  succeeding  hundred  ballots.  This  will 
be  almost  an  educational  qualification  for  the  voters.  The  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Commercial  Qub  and  the  Woman's  Qub  and 
the  alumni  and  alumnae  of  the  high  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  appointed  about  thirty  delegates  to  select  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  to  nominate  a  citizens'  ticket  of  competent  men 
irrespective  of  politics. 
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The  completeness  of  the  defeat  which  the  bi-partisan  '  Beast '  has 
suffered  in  Denver,  and  the  intelligent  discriminatioa  of  the 
voters,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  every  referendum 
proposition  of  the  '  Beast '  which  the  citizens  opposed  was  de- 
feated by  from  5,000  to  10,000  majority,  while  every  one  that  the 
citizens  supported  was  carried  by  from  2,000  to  4,000  majority. 
In  securing  this  victory  the  women  voters  had  a  hand,  for  Deor 
ver  is  in  Cx>lorado  where  women  have  the  suffrage  and  use  it" 

In  Colorado  Springs  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
of  the  year  is  the  attitude  of  the  commissioners  towards  the  dvil 

service  commission.    After  a  prolonged  strug- 
uoloraao  ^j^  ^  ^^^  comprehensive  civil  service  ordinance 

^^  was  passed  by  the  council,  and  took  effect  last 

March.  It  is  now  very  generally  felt  by  the  city  officials  that  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance  has  relieved  them  greatly  in  the  matter 
of  appointments,  and  that  they  would  be  truly  sorry  to  return  to 
the  old  system.  Although  the  charter  has  been  in  operation  for 
fourteen  months,  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  either 
the  initiative  or  the  referendum.  The  city  council  is  responsive  to 
public  wishes,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  where  action  was  taken 
which  caused  adverse  comment  of  weight,  the  council  rescinded 
its  action.  There  has  been  scattering  talk  of  recalling  the  msLjor. 
The  affairs  of  the  municipality  are  being  managed  in  a  business- 
like and  efficient  manner,  and  politics  is  playing  a  very  minor  part 
in  the  proceeding. 

Reaction  has  been  the  characteristic  of  Seattle  in  local  affairs. 
The  administrations  of  Mayor  Ballinger  and  of  Mayor  Miller 

had  been  clean  and  the  administration  of  Mayor 
eame  Moore,  which  intervened,  was  also  clean  for  die 

greater  part.  The  present  Mayor,  Gill,  is  an  old-fashioned 
politician  of  the  least  desirable  type.  His  only  opponent  was 
a  French-Canadian  whose  mastery  of  our  language  was  im-* 
perfect  and  whose  irritability  of  temper  and  suspicious  attitude 
made  it  impossible  for  persons  having  business  with  him  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  public  works  to  get  along  with  him. 
So  unsatisfactory  has  been  the  administration  of  Mayor  Gill  that 
an  attempt  "  to  recall "  him  was  undertaken,  but  failed  for  tech- 
nical reasons. 


•  •- 
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Chie  peculiar  issue  was  brought  out  with  reference  to  the  refer- 

Vadum  during  the  year.    When  the  council  passed  the  ordinance 

.-.';-l{>wering  electric  lighting  rates,  the  company  proceeded  to  get  sig- 

/.'''•/•Yiatures  on  a  referendum  petiticxi.    The  charter  provision  was  so 

**  V*  drawn  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  hang  up  the  ordinance  until 

an  election  should  comt  around,  which  might  mean  six  months  op 

a  year.    To  fight  .that,  which  meant  a  difference  of  ten  thousand 

dollars  a  month  to  the  citizens,  the  Municipal  League  got  in  with 

another   referendum  petiticHi,  which  would  enable  council  to 

double  up  the  referendum  election  with  another  election  that  was 

coming  along  immediately.    Thus  the  city  was  compelled  to  use 

a  referendum  to  defeat  a  delay  which  the  unfriendly  referendum 

of  the  companies  might  have  caused.    This  illustrates  one  of  the 

difficulties  that  has  to  be  faced  by  the  direct  l^slaticm  plan. 
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charges  of  a  public-service  company  are  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  expenses  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  lines 
of  business. 

Although  reductions  in  price  may  at  first  result  from  the  com- 
petition the  investments  are  comparatively  so  large  that  sooner 
or  later  the  two  companies  must  come  to  some  understanding 
and  one  company  purchases  or  consolidates  with  the  other.  In 
the  end  the  public  is  forced  to  pay  the  fixed  charges  on  both 
investments.  This  payment  takes  the  form  either  of  increased 
prices,  or  delay  in  reducing  prices.  We  need  only  point  to  the 
history  of  such  experiments  to  prove  that  such  is  the  almost  in- 
evitable result. 

Municipal  ownership  was  also  at  one  time  a  popular  theory* 
More  recent  experience  has,  however,  demonstrated  its  fallacy, 

and  the  agitation  for  public  ownership  is  dis- 
Own     hi  tinctly  on  the  wane.    Even  eliminating  the  fre- 

quent dishonesty  and  inevitable  extravagance  of 
public  ownership,  the  income  derived  from  charges  to  the  public 
for  service  must  be  practically  the  same  as  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  municipal  plant  is  subject  to  the  same  expenses  of 
manufacture  and  of  distribution  as  the  private  plant  Taxes 
lost  by  the  city  are  equivalent  to  taxes  paid  by  the  private  com- 
pany. Depreciation,  although  often  ignored  by  the  municipat 
authorities,  goes  on  just  the  same  as  with  private  ownership. 

The  rate  of  return  on  the  necessary  investments  by  the  city 
must  always  carry  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  rates  at  which 
the  city  bonds  are  placed,  as  municipalities  are  subject  to  practi-» 
cally  the  same  business  risks  as  are  private  companies. 

But  such  ideal  conditions  of  operation  by  municipalities  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  practically  impossible  of  realization.  The 
municipality  cannot  demand  the  services  of  the  best  men  as  mana- 
gers of  the  public  undertakings  on  account  of  the  uncertainties 
of  continuous  employment  through  change  in  political  controL 
The  demands  of  political  patronage  lead  to  the  emplojmient  of 
inexperienced,  and,  oftentimes,  unnecessary  employees. 

Graft  and  dishonesty  are  not  necessary  for  the  failure  of  public 
ownership.  Municipalities  are  notoriously  inefficient  in  con- 
ducting their  ordinary  business  even  when  administered  honestly. 
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In  Boston  the  standard  price  for  gas  was  fixed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  at  90  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  stand- 
ard rate  of  dividends  was  fixed  at  7  per  cent.  For  every  redac- 
tion of  5  cents  in  the  price  of  gas  the  company  may,  during  the 
following  year,  increase  the  dividend  rate  i  per  cent. 

The  act  provides  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies  which  may 
be  set  aside  each  year  up  to  i  per  cent  of  the  capital,  until  die 
fund  becomes  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  If  an  ex- 
cess is  earned  above  the  amount  provided  in  the  reserve  fund 
such  excess  is  to  be  paid  to  the  towns  in  which  gas  is  sdd  in 
proportion  to  the  miles  of  main  in  each. 

Issues  of  additional  stock  are  to  be  valued  by  the  Board  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.  Before  the  new  shares 
are  offered  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  they  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  by  public  auction,  and  no  bid  is  to  be  accepted  for 
less  than  the  price  fixed.  Any  stock  not  sold  at  auction  is  to  be 
offered  at  the  fixed  price  to  the  stockholders.  Any  stock  so 
offered  and  not  sold  shall  again  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion. If  the  new  stock  to  be  issued  does  not  exceed  4  per  cent 
of  the  existing  capital  stock  of  the  company  it  may  be  sold  at 
auction  without  being  first  offered  to  the  stockholders,  provided 
it  is  not  sold  at  less  than  par. 

After  ten  years'  time  upon  the  petition  of  the  company,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  or  selectmen  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  company  is  supplying  gas,  the  Board  of  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Commissioners  shall  have  the  authority  to 
lower  or  raise  the  standard  price  to  such  extent  as  may  justly  b^ 
required  by  reason  of  greater  or  less  burdens  which  may  be  ifl*" 
posed  upon  the  company  by  reason  of  improved  methods  in  tb^ 
art  of  manufacture,  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  prices  of  materi^ 
and  labor,  or  by  reason  of  changes  in  other  conditions  affectilrf 
the  general  cost  of  manufacture  or  distribution  of  gas. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  price  of  gas  has  been  twi^ 
reduced,  on  July  i,  1906  to  85  cents  and  on  July  i,  1907  to  80  cent^' 
At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  dividends  has  been  increased  froC^ 
7  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  tl^^ 
first  year  in  which  the  "  Sliding  Scale  "  was  put  into  effect,  th^ 
sales  were  about  three  and  three-quarter  billion.    The  reduction 
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unless  reductions  in  the  price  are  made,  but  increases  in  the 
rate  of  dividend  are  actually  offered  as  a  reward  for  reduced 
prices,  then  the  public  joins  willingly  in  the  partnership. 

With  the  incentive  of  increased  dividends  before  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  display  of  special  energy  and  ability  in  conducting  the 
business,  managers  of  such  undertakings  will  use  every  effort 
to  introduce  economies  and  to  increase  sales  in  order  that  the 
price  may  be  reduced  and  the  dividends  increased.  The  public 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  this  increased  effort  in  lower  prices. 

As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  nothing  but  praise  is  heard 
of  the  application  of  the  sliding  scale  in  Boston,  as  would  nat- 
urally be  expected  when  their  share  of  the  profits  has  actually 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  company.  Besides  the  reductions 
in  price  which  have  resulted  it  is  believed  that  the  partnership 
with  the  public  which  this  act  creates  develops  that  mutual  good- 
will and  confidence  which  are  essential  in  the  relations  of  all 
public-service  corporations  with  the  public 
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charge  each  customer  in  proportion  to  the  service  he  receives 

from  the  company,  measured  in  quantity  re- 
M  th  d^  ceived  and  of  the  quality  corresponding  to  bii 

needs ;  and  to  make  the  charge  to  all  customers 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
property,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  a  fair  return  on  the 
money  invested.  When  unlimited  service  rates  are  charged,  two 
kinds  of  customers,  namely,  business  customers  and  residence 
customers,  are  ordinarily  differentiated  from  each  other.  Each 
of  these  kinds  may  be  grouped  in  various  classes  by  arranging 
individual  subcribers  on  special  lines,  associating  two  or  more 
subscribers  on  a  party  line,  providing  private  branch  exchanges^ 
etc.,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  customers;  and  the  rates 
charged  for  service  in  the  several  classes  may  be  expected  to 
differ,  on  account  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  equipment  re- 
quired in  different  classes  and  on  account  of  differences  in  the 
average  amounts  of  use  of  the  telephone  by  customers  in  dif* 
ferent  classes. 

Message  rates  for  telephone  service  have  decided  advantages 
over  flat  rates  in  many  particulars.  Message  rates  manifestly 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  telephone  service  to  the 
small  users  to  the  smallest  fair  annual  charge  for  what  they 
actually  receive;  and  this  is  particularly  true  if  effective  and  con- 
venient means  for  curbing  extravagant  use  of  the  service  arc  in- 
troduced, as  by  the  introduction  of  prepayment  service,  and  con- 
venient means  for  collecting  accounts  are  provided. 

The  smallest  fair  annual  charge  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sufficient  to  cover  a  reasonable  interest,  taxes,  depreciation 
and  maintenance  for  the  portion  of  the  plant  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  average  of  the  individual  users  in  the 
subscriber's  particular  class,  added  to  an  amount  which  is  pfO" 
portional  to  the  average  number  of  messages  transmitted  fron* 
his  telephone  in  a  year. 

All  legitimate  expenses  of  the  operating  company  must  ob- 
viously be  provided  out  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  ratc^ 

and  the  rates  should  raise  only  enough  revcfl**^ 
fxpensM  ^Q  j^^^^  these  expenses,  provided  the  word  "  ^^' 

penses  "  is  used  comprehensively  so  as  to  include  return  on  tW 
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As  a  basis  of  determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  must  be  taken  into  account : 

(i)  The  annual  cost  entailed  by  the  investment  which  is 
needed  to  care  for  the  subscribers'  wants,  which  investment  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  required  to  connect  the 
subscribers  to  the  exchanges,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  tra£Bc 
which  is  handled  over  the  subscribers'  lines;  and  (2),  the  cost 
per  message  entailed  in  caring  for  the  subscribers'  traffic. 

The  property  required  for  each  class  of  service  must  be  main- 
tained day  by  day,  and  also  must  be  replaced  as  it  depreciates 
from  any  cause  below  an  efficient  condition ;  interest  must  also  be 
earned  upon  the  investment.  These  should  not  be  apportioned 
among  the  classes  of  service  directly  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  subscribers  in  the  classes,  but  should  be  apportioned  in 
proportions  depending  jointly  on  the  numbers  of  subscribers,  the 
character  of  the  plant  required,  and  the  amounts  of  traffic  in  the 
several  classes.  The  annual  cost  entailed  by  the  investment  which 
is  needed  to  pay  for  the  subscribers'  wants,  therefore,  depends 
upon  two  things.  One  is  the  mere  fact  of  his  taking  telephone 
service,  and  therefore  requiring  the  company  to  furnish  equip- 
ment whereby  it  may  be  ready  to  serve  him — ^the  cost  of  whidi 
equipment  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  line  he  subscribes  for,  as 
special  line,  two-party,  private  branch  exchange,  etc.  The  other 
is  the  extent  of  his  traffic,  since  a  large  amount  of  service  origi- 
nated by  a  subscriber  calls  for  a  larger  investment  in  certain 
portions  of  the  plant  than  would  be  requisite  to  care  for  the 
wants  of  a  subscriber  with  a  similar  line  but  smaller  traffic  there- 
over. 

The  costs  over  and  above  the  return  on  the  investment  arc 
made  up  of  (a)  an  operating  cost;  (b)  the  costs  of  general  ex- 

penses  (including  taxes),  superintendence,  ad- 
vertising, current  repairs,  instrument  rentals, 
messenger  expense,  conduit,  pole  and  roof  rentals,  sublicensee  ex- 
penses, and  the  like;  and  (c)  the  depreciation  charge,  including 
insurance  against  the  effects  of  extraordinary  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  cost  of  reconstruction  required  by  legal  enact- 
ments. 

The  investment  required  per  subscriber  in  the  various  classes 
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By  PAUL  LEAKE, 
Secretary  Wholetalera*  and  Manufacturers*  Aaaociatlon,  Detroit. 

In  accepting  the  commission  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  street 
railway  situation  in  Detroit,  and  its  possible  or  probable  solution, 
I  realize  that  there  are  about  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  stu- 
dents of  the  urban  transportation  problem.  I  cannot  please  every 
one,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  a  clear,  unbiased  statement  of  one 
of  the  most  complex  questions  in  our  municipal  life. 

To  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  I  will  state  that  it  looks  as  if 
the  people,  as  represented  by  voters  at  the  polls,  do  not  want  a 
settlement  of  the  street  car  question,  as  at  the  time  this  is  written 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  for  mayor  have 
injected  into  their  campaigns  the  street  car  question,  and  strange 
to  say,  both  are  leaning  to  the  ultra-radical,  and  bidding  for  votes 
on  the  municipal  ownership  basis. 

In  die  presentation  of  this  paper  it  must  be  understood  I  take 
neither  side  of  the  question,  but  endeavor  to  place  the  situatioo 
before  you  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer. 

To  handle  the  question  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  historical  review  of  the  transportation  question  in  Detroit 

In  the  course  of  evolution,  the  horse  car  gave 
^^  way  to  the  electric  lines,  capitalists  from  Qcv^ 

land,  including  Tom  L.  Johnson,  invaded  De- 
troit and  sought  a  franchise.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  then  mayor, 
and  afterward  governor,  countenanced  the  granting  of  a  franchisis 
to  what  was  then  considered  an  independent  line  under  the  name 
of  the  Detroit  Railway  Company,  and  a  grant  of  rights  through 
the  streets  was  given  until  1924.  It  was  specified  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  city  that  the  new  rail- 
road line  was  to  give  so-called  three-cent  fares,  in  other  words, 
a  straight  five-cent  fare  when  the  cash  was  paid,  but  eight  tickets 
for  a  quarter  good  from  a  little  after  daylight  until  eight  in  the 
evening,  when  six  for  a  quarter  rules. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  transfers  could  only  be  given 
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Taking  the  city  hall  as  a  pivotal  spot,  Judge  Woodward  laid 
out  the  city  in  an  elliptical  form,  the  center  being  the  dty  faalL 
The  streets  reaching  into  what  was  then  the  country,  but  which 
is  now  well  within  the  city  limits,  radiated  from  the  commoa 
center  of  the  city  hall  and  the  Campus  Martins.  This  design 
simplified  matters  for  the  street  railway  builders  and  promoters. 
The  main  arteries  of  travel  from  this  common  center  were  Jef- 
ferson, Grand  River,  Woodward,  Gratiot,  Michigan  and  Fort 
In  the  development  of  the  street  car  service,  naturally  these 
main  thoroughfares  were  utilized.  This  was  done  because  they 
were  the  shortest  distances  between  their  terminal  points  and  the 
center  of  the  city. 

The  development  of  these  main  arteries  of  travel  by  the  De- 
troit United  Railway  which  acquired  rights  in  the  Detroit  Qti- 
zens'  and  Detroit  Electric  Railways,  necessitated  the  building  of 
branch  lines,  among  which  were  Myrtle  Street,  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  River  Line,  the  Crawford  Street,  now  the  Greenwood 
loop  of  the  Third  Avenue  Line.  The  present  Trumbull  Avenue 
line  was  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  line.  With  Ae 
growth  of  the  city,  these  lines  were  made  main  lines,  as  were  the 
Brush  and  Chene  Street  lines. 

In  considering  the  present  street  car  situation  in  Detroit,  the 
fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  none  of  the  so-called 
three-cent  lines  under  the  Pingree  franchise  hit  any  of  these  main 
radial  streets,  save  in  their  entrance  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
where  they  were  given  running  rights  over  the  properties  acquired 
by  the  Detroit  United  Railway. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  three-cent 
lines,  the  Detroit  United  Railway  has  a  right  over  the  Detroit 
Citizens'  lines  until  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  of  the  latter 
in  1924.     This  being  the  case,  the  present  corporation  is  in  * 
position  of  independence,  even  though  the  franchises  on  the  naaio 
five-cent  lines  have  expired.    In  other  words,  the  Detroit  United 
Railway  has  so  legallly  fortified  itself,  that  even  if  all  of  its  fraJ*' 
chises  were  declared  null  and  void,  due  to  the  limit  of  life  plac^^ 
upon  them  in  the  original  grant,  it  would  still  have  a  right  ^ 
enter  the  city  over  the  three-cent  lines  unmolested  until  1924. 

The  only  reason  I  have  thus  gone  into  detail,  is  to  show  tb^ 
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tncnt  of  the  business  men  on  the  committee  of  fifty.  The  co^ 
poration  promised  co-operation  with  the  committee  of  fifty,  and 
its  sub-committees  at  all  times,  throw  open  for  inspection  its 
records  and  books,  even  going  so  far  as  to  furnish  Frederick  T. 
Barcroft,  employed  by  the  committee  of  fifty,  with  a  duplicate 
copy  of  every  inventory  taken  by  the  company.  This  inventory 
took  some  three  months  to  compile,  keeping  a  force  of  200  clerb 
busy.  It  embraced  40,000  typewritten  pages,  including  blue 
prints,  plans  and  specifications,  every  bolt,  nut,  bar,  screw,  ham- 
mer, screw-driver  and  piece  of  wire  belonging  to  the  company 
was  noted  in  this  comprehensive  compilation. 

Mr.  Barcroft,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  fifty,  demanded 
that  the  Detroit  United  Railway  furnish  a  statement  of  values 

upon  the  basis  of  reconstruction  of  the  city 
tost  or  properties,  and  while  this  was  not  contemplated 

in  the  original  inventory  taken  by  the  Detroit 
United  Railway,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Frank 
W.  Brooks  decided  to  grant  the  request,  and  furnished  Mr.  Bar- 
croft, as  consulting  engineer  of  the  committee  of  fifty,  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  cost  of  reconstruction,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Real  estate $993,294.26 

Buildings   902,291.25 

Power  plants   2,651,137.19 

Battery  stations 429,068.45 

Power  distributions  2,010,739.50 

Track 9.349.407.20 

Rolling  stock 5,129.954.00 

Shops 984.116.94 

Tools,  machinery,  etc 981,028.73 

Paving.   1,219,816.57 

Other  items  25,327.54 

Total $24,676,181.75 

This  ordinance,  the  pains-taking  result  of  the  most  pain** 
taking  labors  of  the  sub-committee  of  fifty,  most  thoroughly  too* 
care  of  the  rights  of  the  city,  and  went  on  to  state  that  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  and  the  par  value  of  tW 
stock  which  had  been  issued  should  not  be  taken  into  considerar 
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Going  further  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers,  section 
nine  of  the  ordinance  provided  that  there  should  be  no  increase 
in  the  capital  value  of  the  company  and  no  addition  or  further 
bond  issue,  which  could  be  added  to  capital  value  upon  which 
the  company  should  be  entitled  to  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum, 
excepting  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  make  extensions, 
betterments  and  permanent  improvements  and  then  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  thereof,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commission  and  the  common  council.  It  was  also 
specified  that  such  stocks  and  bonds  should  be  only  sold  at  par, 
with  the  approval  of  the  commission  and  the  common  council; 
however,  said  stocks  and  bonds  might  be  sold  below  par,  but  in 
such  case  only  the  amount  realized  therefrom  should  be  added 
to  capital  value,  and  draw  six  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 
Another  provision  of  this  comprehensive  street  railway  law  wis 
to  the  effect  that  all  bonds  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders, 
and  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  grant,  the  commission  and  com- 
pany should  come  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difference 
between  any  bonds  that  might  have  been  sold  below  par,  and  the 
face  value  of  said  bonds,  and  in  case  the  commission  and  the  com- 
pany could  not  agree,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  board 
of  arbitration. 

Section  ten  of  the  ordinance  provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
city  street  railway  commission,  to  consist  of  five  members  to  be 

appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of 
n^^!Li—4^J^*^      the  council,  as  soon  as  the  ordinance  should  b^ 

come  effective.    The  terms  of  the  first  five  mem- 
bers appointed  were  to  be  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years  re- 
spectively, after  which  one  member  of  the  commission  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  coundl* 
in  each  year,  to  serve  the  term  of  five  years.    The  ordinance  alsQ 
specified  that  no  member  of  said  street  railway  commission  should 
take  or  accept  any  other  public  office  during  the  terms  for  which 
he  should  have  been  appointed,  and  that  any  commissioner  be^ 
coming  a  candidate  for  or  accepting  any  other  public  office  should 
have  been  deemed  to  have  vacated  his  office  as  street  railway  com- 
missioner, and  such  vacancy  should  at  once  be  filled  by  the  ajK 
pointment  of  a  successor  under  the  terms  already  described.   Th^ 
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The  commission  was  further  to  see  to  it  that  the  property  of 
the  company  was  kept  up  to  a  standard  required  by  the  ord- 
nance, and  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  system  up  to  this  standard 
was  to  be  met  from  the  depreciation  of  displacements,  and  re- 
newal funds,  as  provided  for  in  the  law.  It  was  to  further  de- 
cide at  all  times  whether  the  expenses  of  renewal  and  replace- 
ments, repair,  betterments  and  improvements,  extension  and  ex- 
penses of  the  company  of  widening  streets,  strengthening  tlie 
bridges  and  culverts,  separating  grades,  the  cost  of  power-houses, 
switches,  sidings,  car-houses,  shops,  rolling  stock,  cars  and  con- 
verting cars  into  another  type,  machinery,  or  other  property,  to 
be  charged  to  operating  expenses  and  taken  out  of  the  replace- 
ment fund  and  made  the  subject  of  the  bond  issue,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  value. 

The  commission  was  to  have  the  further  power  to  decide  upoo 
and  authorize,  with  the  approval  of  the  common  council,  changes 
of  equipment  or  source  of  power  or  methods  of  propulsion,  and 
to  decide  whether  the  cost  thereof  should  be  charged  to  operat- 
ing expenses  or  taken  out  of  the  replacement  fund,  or  made  the 
subject  of  a  bond  issue. 

The  commission  under  this  ordinance  had  the  power  to  ap- 
prove of  the  operating  expenses  and  replacements  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  specify  that  there  should  be  no  unusual  salaries  of 
officials,  officers,  directors,  agents,  attorneys  or  employees  of 
the  company.  The  commission  was  given  power  to  object  to  the 
amount  paid  to  any  agent,  director,  employee,  officer,  attorney 
or  official,  and  if  the  commission  and  the  company  could  not  agree 
thereon,  on  the  question  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the  ques* 
tion  was  to  be  decided  by  the  board  of  arbitration. 

The  commission  was  empowered,  by  and  with  the  consent  o* 
the  common  council,  to  decide  at  the  period  of  each  adjustmcO* 
of  accounts  with  the  company  whether  the  rate  of  fare  should 
be  continued,  raised  or  lowered.  The  commission  had  the  powc^ 
to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions,  by  and  with  the  consent  o* 
the  common  council,  under  which  freight,  express  and  merchai*'' 
disc  on  suburban  cars  should  be  allowed  to  run  upon  cit3^ 
tracks,  to  the  amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  for  sucb 
privilege.    The  commission  was  also  empowered  to  decide  at  al* 
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ing  workingmen's  hours,  and  6  tickets  for  25  cents,  durinf 
the  remainder  of  the  24  hours. 

H.  Five-cent  cash  fare  shall  be  charged  for  single  fare  not 
paid  for  by  ticket. 

I.  Children  six  years  and  under  accompanied  by  persons  paying 
fare  may  ride  free.    For  two  such  children,  one  fare. 

J.  Whenever  the  term  workingmen's  hours  arc  used  in  the  ordi- 
nance, it  was  taken  to  mean  from  5  to  8  a.  m.  and  from 
4 :  30  to  6 :  30  p.  m. 

K.  The  term  universal  transfer  was  deemed  to  mean  a  transfer 
to  the  point  of  destination  by  the  nearest  available  route, 
to  be  issued  for  each  fare  paid,  to  be  non-transferable,  lim- 
ited to  use  after  arrival  at  point  of  intersection  of  first 
available  car  passing  said  point  of  intersection.  Good  ten 
minutes. 

The  law  further  specified  that  all  of  the  properties  of  the  com" 
pany  within  the  present  and  future  city  limits  of  Detroit  should 
be  properly  placed  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  same  as  the 
property  of  any  individual. 

Section  eighteen  of  the  ordinance  provided  that  all  paving  be- 
tween the  outer  rails,  whether  single  or  double  tracks,  should  be 
done  by  the  company.  This  section  embraced  all  lines  within 
the  city  limits,  including  those  under  the  original  grant,  the  pav- 
ing of  which  the  city  was  responsible  for. 

The  ordinance  further  created  a  depreciation,  replacement  and 
rolling-stock  fund,  and  decreed  that  there  should  be  set  aside 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  monthly,  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  company,  a  sum  equivalent  to  three  cents  for  each 
revenue  car  mile  for  the  month,  and  the  company  upon  accepting 
the  ordinance,  was  to  agree  to  maintain  the  entire  system  at  a 
standard  of  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

It  was  also  specified  that  all  cars  operated  by  the  company 
should  be  of  modern  type,  with  double  trucks,  to  be  approved 
by  the  commission  and  to  be  equipped  from  time  to  time  with 
modern  appliances,  such  as  automatic  ventilators,  noise-reducing 
appliances,  etc.,  to  add  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public, 
as  might  be  approved  by  the  commission.  The  new  cars  to  be 
built  by  the  company,  for  the  additional  cars  provided  for  in  the 
ordinance,  and  all  other  new  cars  were  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  commission.    It  is  also  specified  that  all  cars  were  to  be  kept 
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Comparison  of  existing  municipal  street  railway  undertakings 
in  foreign  cities  being  found  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  our 
investigation,  your  committee  has  considered  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads : 

(i)  What  will  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railways  of 
Detroit  cost? 

(2)  Can  Detroit  afford  to  make  the  investment? 

(3)  Is  it  desirable  to  assume  the  burden;  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  costly  experiment  with  no  definite  assurance  that 
cheaper  fare  could  be  provided  without  affecting  the  quality  of 
service  ? 

As  the  franchise  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  which  expired 
on  November  14,  1909,  covered  only  a  part  of  the  city  system, 

unless  an  advantageous  purchase  of  the  remain- 
The  Ckwt  ing  lines  can  be  made  by  the  city,  municipal 

ownership  can  be  only  partial  for  at  least  four- 
teen years,  at  least  not  unless  the  city  shall  engage  in  a  costly 
work  of  paralleling  such  lines.  Two  systems  would  mean  two 
fares  in  many  cases  now  covered  by  transfer. 

The  legal  rights  to  own  and  operate  a  street  railway,  if  the 
people  so  vote,  is  now  secured  to  Detroit ;  extension  of  the  bond 
limit,  now  also  possible  if  voted,  would  insure  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  the  bonded  debt  of  a  municipality  to  the  value  of  its 
taxable  property,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  required  to 
market  its  bonds.  In  Detroit  the  amount  which  the  municipaliia- 
tion  of  the  street  railway  system  would  require  would,  when 
added  to  the  present  bonded  debt,  so  largely  increase  the  per- 
centage of  bonded  debt  to  taxable  property  as  to  exclude  the 
bonds  from  Savings  Banks'  investment. 

Immediate  municipal  ownership  of  Detroit's  street  railways 
would  involve: 

The  amount  of  the  appraisal  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  plus 
several  million  dollars  for  betterments  and  extensions,  includ' 
ing  the  fifty-seven  miles  of  new  track  recommended  by  the  com* 
mittee  on  extensions  and  rearrangement,  which  are  imperative  if 
the  city  is  to  have  proper  service  and  which  the  Detroit  United 
Railway  or  any  other  company  would  be  required  to  assure  the 
city  in  order  to  secure  further  operating  privileges.  In  the 
matter  of  cost  must  be  included  the  heavy  demand  which  must 
be  met  in  the  not  distant  future  for  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
way as  outlined  by  the  committee  on  extensions  and  rearrange- 
ment, also  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to  effect  the  purchase,  a 
loss  of  taxes  in  1908  amounting  to  $134,842.63. 

This  enlarged  field  for  damage  claims  against  the  city  would 
be  found  no  inconsiderable  item  of  expense. 
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The  supporters  of  the  ordinance  insisted  that  here  was  a  model 
arrangement  with  the  company ;  that  in  view  of  the  right  of  pur- 
chase by  the  city  and  the  right  to  regulate  rates  each  year  there 
could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  length  of  the  franchise  term; 
that  it  amounted  to  practically  an  indeterminate  franchise,  and 
that  every  right  properly  belonging  to  the  city  was  well  con- 
served. 

This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  12.  Mayor 
Haynes  came  back  promptly  with  a  veto.     He  objected  to  the 

length  of  the  term  of  the  grant  in  view  of  the 

V  to     ^  ^^^^  ^^^*  *^^  ^^^  "^*  ^^  original  franchise,  but 

what  practically  amounted  to  an  extension  of  t 
franchise  to  an  established  company  making  large  profits.  The 
mayor,  in  this  connection,  declared  as  a  principle  that  frequent 
renewals  of  franchises  were  necessary  to  compel  good  service  to 
the  public.  The  right  to  regulate  rates  by  the  city,  he  showed, 
did  not  necessarily  mean  lower  rates,  as  the  company  could 
secure  higher  rates  by  a  proper  showing  to  the  courts.  He  ob- 
jected as  well  to  the  ordinance  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
basic  valuation  of  the  plant  before  the  franchise  was  granted. 
Mayor  Haynes  also  insisted  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  unfair  contracts  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Taylor  Falls  Power  Company,  the  outside  concern 
generating  the  power  and  organized  as  a  distinct  corporation,  bat 
owned  by  the  same  parties. 

Mayor  Haynes  made  this  General  Electric  issue  the  keynote  of 
his  campaign  for  re-election  in  1908,  and  won  out  by  a  small 
plurality,  as  a  Democrat,  in  a  community  normally  10,000  to 
12,000  Republican. 

While  the  General  Electric  franchise  remains  yet  unsettled,  the 
controversy  helped  materially  to  educate  the  community  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  franchise  problem  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  future. 

A  year  later,  in  June,  1909,  began  the  second  lesson  that  still 
further  perfected  the  franchise  education  of  the  community. 
This  was  an  even  more  notable  struggle  between  the  contending 
parties,  with  still  larger  stakes  at  issue.  Every  point  was  stren- 
uously contested,  and  every  inch  of  ground  gained  by  either  side 
was  secured  and  held  only  after  persistent  efforts. 
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fact,  one  for  sixty  years,  and  that  should  the  city  fail  to  exercise 
its  right  of  purchase  in  1910,  at  the  end  of  the  forty-year  period, 
the  franchise  was  thereby  automatically  extended  for  twenty 
years  longer,  with  the  old  terms  and  conditions  continuing. 

With  this  view  of  the  situation,  the  company,  in  June,  1909, 
formally  submitted  to  the  city  council  a  proposition  embodying 
certain  concessions  it  would  make  in  consideration  of  the  waiver 
by  the  city  of  its  right  to  purchase  the  property  and  franchise  of 
the  company.    The  city's  right  of  purchase  expired  Feb.  24,  1910. 

The  company  took  the  view  that  the  negotiations  it  desired  to 
begin  with  the  city  did  not  involve  the  granting  of  a  new  fran- 
chise at  all,  but  was  simply  a  bargain  proposition — ^the  company 
would  concede  certain  things  to  the  city  and  the  private  con- 
sumers in  return  for  a  waiver  of  the  right  of  purchase — and  it 
declared  that  it  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  discuss 
the  respective  rights  of  the  company  and  the  city. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  company  and  the  city's  repre- 
sentatives at  this  time  took  about  the  same  view  of  the  situation. 
Neither  side  expected  that  it  was  facing  anything  more  than 
amicable  negotiations,  ending  with  an  early  and  easy  settlement 
involving  no  change  in  the  existing  conditions,  except  as  to 
price  concessions.     And  so  it  seemed  at  the  start. 

The  company's  proposition,  in  brief,  was  that  it  would  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumers  from  $1.00  to  90  cents,  and  to 

the  city  from  90  cents  to  80  cents.     As  a  fur- 

Pronoftition^  *^^^^   concession,   it   would   during  the   twenty- 

year  period  furnish  gas  free  of  charge  to  2,1  li 
new  street  lamps  already  installed  and  300  additional  lamps  each 
year.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  company  asked  for  a 
reduction  in  the  candle-power  of  the  gas  from  23  to  18  and  a 
standard  heating  value  of  600  B.  T.  U.,  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  Wisconsin  Commission,  and  about  40  B.  T.  U.  less  than  the 
company  had  been  voluntarily  furnishing. 

Subsequent  sessions  between  the  company  and  the  committee 
found  the  negotiations  getting  nowhere.  The  committee  had  no 
expert  information  to  guide  its  course,  and  the  company,  with 
all  the  facts  available,  seemingly  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

At  this  juncture  Mayor  Haynes  brought  an  expert  on  the 
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Still  later,  near  the  close  of  the  controversy,  the  cofnpany 
changed  front  on  this  proposition  and  voluntarily  suggested  its 
willingness  to  consider  Prof.  Marks's  plan  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  controversy.  The  council  committee  promptly  entered  an 
emphatic  "  no  "  to  the  company's  suggestion.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee at  no  time  endorsed  on  its  part  the  sliding-scale  proposi- 
tion, but  if  the  company  had  shown  a  willing  spirit  at  the  time 
the  matter  was  first  suggested  it  is  possible  that  a  settlement 
might  have  been  made  on  that  basis. 

The  struggle  was  then  resumed  along  the  old  lines.  There 
were  many  weeks  of  laborious  hearings,  and  a  contractual  ordi- 
nance was  finally  perfected  containing  the  following  essential 
terms : 

*'  Surrender  by  the  city  of  the  right  to  purchase  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  for  twenty  years,  i.  e.,  until  1930. 

**  A  net  price  of  85  cents  for  gas  to  private  consumers  and  65 
cents  to  the  city. 

"  The  right  of  the  city  to  regulate  rates  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  and  at  five-year  periods  thereafter,  such  rates  and 

prices,  however,  to  be  reasonable  and  so  fixed 
The  Proposed  as  to  afford  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  upon 
Settlement  the  company's  capital  investment,  the  reason- 

ableness of  such  rates  being  always  subject  to 
review,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  by  tlie  courts ;  the  term  capital 
investment  defined  as  "  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  its  plant 
as  a  going  concern,"  no  value,  however,  to  be  placed  on  good  will 
or  franchise,  and  no  regard  to  be  had  to  the  company's  capital- 
ization. 

"  Prohibition  from  disposing  by  the  company  of  any  of  its 
securities  except  in  good  faith  and  at  a  fair  value,  and  for  actual 
cash  put  into  its  treasury  and  appropriated  to  the  making  of 
betterments  or  extensions  or  to  the  payment  of  its  pre-existing 
bona-fide  bonds  or  obligations. 

"  Complete  publicity  of  accounts,  including  an  annual  report  to 
the  city  containing  a  statement  of  all  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
gross  receipts  for  the  year,  expenditures,  improvements,  better- 
ments, extensions,  etc.,  also  net  earnings  and  dividends  paid,  and 
an  inventory  of  all  property,  real  and  personal. 

"  The  right  of  purchase  by  the  city  at  the  end  of  five-yej^ 
periods,  the  purchase  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisal  and  the 
city  given  three  years  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon. 

"  Regulation  of  the  hours  and  wages  of  the  company's  cm- 
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committee,  and  he  held  his  committee  together  successfully  and 
kept  it  working  steadily  toward  the  goal  of  an  ultimate  settle 
ment  that  would  obviate  abandonment  of  negotiations  and  pur- 
chase by  the  city. 

The  company's  representatives,  finally  foreseeing  the  inevitaUi 
result,  laid  back  and  allowed  the  committee  to  do  its  worst,  re- 
serving the  privilege  of  refusing  to  accept  any  ordinance  that  Ae 
council  might  pass. 

The  first  ordinance  reported  out  of  the  committee  included  all 
the  above  essentials,  including  the  right  of  purchase  by  the  dty 
each  five  years.  This  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
council,  and  promptly  signed  by  the  mayor. 

The  company  refused  to  accept  this  ordinance,  making  its 
chief  objections  the  right  of  purchase  and  the  labor  clause.  It 
explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  rehabilitating  and  enlarging  the  plant,  and  contended 
that  inclusion  of  the  purchase  clause  would  make  this  task  im- 
possible on  any  terms  that  the  company  could  accept.  Rather  sell 
to  the  city  than  concede  this  point  was  its  ultimatum. 

The  council  committee  stood  pat,  and  apparently  here  was  a 
hopeless  deadlock. 

At  this  crisis  a  new  factor  entered  into  the  contest — a  com- 
mittee representing  some  of  the  banks  and  large  business  intcr- 

ests,  who  were  much  worried  over  the  situation, 
thA^B^^n  fearing  an  abandonment  of  the  negotiations  and 

the  dread  alternative  of  municipal  ownership. 
In  their  view  city  ownership  and  operation  of  the  plant  was  a 
consummation  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards ;  and  they  constituted 
themselves  a  board  of  conciliation  with  the.  purpose  to  bring  the 
contending  parties  together. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  business  men's  committee  to  effect 
a  settlement  was  for  the  council  to  drop  its  contention  for  the 
right  of  purchase.  The  committee  agreed  to  this  program,  W 
was  unable  to  make  good  on  the  floor  of  the  council,  the  Tn0^ 
radical  element  succeeding  in  pushing  through  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  ten-year  purchase  clause,  instead  of  the  6^ 
The  ordinance  as  thus  amended  was  passed  and,  for  a  secoo^ 
time,  signed  by  the  mayor. 
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law  of  1909.  This  had  an  important  bearing  on  this  point,  and 
was  the  reason  assigned  by  some  of  those  who  failed  to  stand  to 
their  guns  in  this  regard. 

The  eminent  domain  act  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  in  1909  by  Mayor  Haynes,  a  few  of  the  aldermen 
and  other  patriotic  citizens,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  the  city 
to  be  in  a  more  strategic  position  to  deal  with  the  gas  company 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  40-year  term.  The  act,  in  brief,  gives 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  the  right  to  take  over  the  property  of  gas, 
electric  and  water  companies  for  city  operation,  under  certain 
imposed  conditions.  To  do  this  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  council,  ratified  by  a  four-sevenths  vote  of  the  people  at  a 
special  election.  The  price  is  to  be  determined  by  appraisal.  The 
bonds  issued  for  this  purpose  are  not  counted  against  the  city's 
debt  limitation,  and  the  city  must  make  rates  sufficient  to  pay  in- 
terest and  maintain  and  operate  the  plant  at  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency. 

The  power  of  condemnation  contained  in  this  act  was  deemed 
by  many  a  sufficient  corrective  of  any  possible  bad  management 
or  other  lapses  on  the  part  of  the  company  without  the  additiofi 
of  the  contractual  right  of  purchase.  With  the  ever  present  im- 
manence of  the  repeal  or  emasculation  of  the  act  by  subsequent 
legislatures,  the  mayor  and  others  insisted  that  the  right  of  pur- 
chase as  a  part  of  the  contract  agreement  was  no  less  a  necessity 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  this  eminent  domain  act. 

One  of  the  undoubted  defects  of  both  the  electric  and  ga» 
ordinances  is  the  lack  of  a  basic  valuation  of  the  properties  as 
furnishing  more  accurate  means  of  getting  at  a  fair  rate  to  con- 
sumers. The  point  was  discussed  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
both  negotiations,  but  neither  company  was  ready  to  concede  the 
point,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  support  in  the  city  council  to 
force  the  issue. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  General  Electric  Company 
will  shortly  again  be  an  applicant  for  a  franchise,  and  in  tlie  an- 
ticipation of  that  event  a  citizens'  committee  recently  presented  a 
report  and  recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  this  controversy. 
This  committee  meets  the  plant-valuation  issue  by  recommending 
that  the  price  in  case  of  purchase  be  the  actual  cost  of  reproduc- 
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to  accept  the  ordinance,  feeling  sure  that  the  ccxnpany  woaU 
eventually  accept  all  the  terms  made  in  the  original  ordinance 
rather  than  turn  the  property  over  to  the  city. 

The  mayor  and  the  radical  franchise  element  in  the  communitj 
most  actively  interested  in  the  controversy  were  charged  widi 

deliberately  attempting  to  provoke  a  situation 
jP~^?r  that  would  end  negotiations  and  force  municipal 

ownership.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  This  de- 
ment, while  for  municipal  ownership  in  principle,  had  consistentlj 
held  the  out-and-out  municipal  men  in  leash  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations, holding  that  a  proper  settlement  without  city  ownership 
at  this  time  was  the  wiser  course.  But  they  insisted  strenuoustj 
that  the  way  be  left  open  for  ultimate  municipal  ownersh^ 
through  the  right  of  purchase  by  the  city  at  fairly  frequent  in* 
tervals. 

An  interesting  legal  point  involved  in  the  controversy  was  die 
value  to  be  put  on  the  company's  franchise  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
year  period  in  the  event  that  the  city  purchase  the  property 
under  the  old  agreement.    The  company's  attorneys  insisted  tliit 
the  franchise  had  a  large  value  and  that  the  city  would  have  to 
pay  for  it.     The  city  attorney  had  coincided  with  this  view. 
Judge  Brooks,  however,  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  situa- 
tion.   In  his  opinion,  the  franchise  expired  at  the  end  of  the  fortjr- 
year  period ;  therefore  there  was  no  franchise  to  purchase.    Mr. 
A.  E.  Clarke,  additional  counsel  employed  by  the  city  to  pass 
upon  the  city's  legal  rights,  declared  that  the  company  had  in 
effect  a  sixty-year  franchise  but  that  the  franchise  had  only  a 
nominal  value  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years. 

The  claim  put  forward  by  the  company  and  some  of  its  friends 
that  there  was  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  dty  to 
assist  the  company  in  financing  its  affairs  by  giving  a  liBcral 
franchise  was  another  interesting  point  brought  out  in  the  ncgo* 
tiations.  This  also  was  used  as  an  argument  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric company  for  the  desired  long-term  franchise.  The  com* 
pany  contended  that  the  public  would  inevitably  share  in  the 
benefits  through  the  better  rates  accompanying  the  lower  fixed 
charges. 

It  seems  only  proper  in  concluding  this  paper  to  say  a  word  as 
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Kansas  City  Franchise  Fight. 

By  J.  W.  S.  PETERS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO., 
Civil  Service  CommiMioner. 

Perhaps  in  no  American  city  does  the  citizen  have  more  to  do 
with  actual  management  of  municipal  government  than  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  city,  its  charter,  is 
submitted  by  referendum,  as  also  is  any  amendment  thereta 
That  the  voter  does  not,  as  is  claimed  concerning  referenda, 
always  vote  blindly  in  the  afiirmative,  is  proved  in  Kansas  City 
by  the  fact  that  a  charter  submitted  in  1905  was  wisely  rejected 
for  good  reasons,  while  in  1908  a  new  charter,  modified  to  meet 
these  objections,  was  adopted.  In  addition  to  this  education 
and  responsibility  put  upon  its  citizens  and  the  local  press  bj 
Kansas  City's  right  to  frame  a  charter,  a  policy  of  management 
of  the  various  departments  of  city  government  by  citizen  boards 
of  three  citizens,  each  for  the  most  part  serving  without  compen- 
sation, has  been  carried  into  practically  all  of  the  divisions  of  the 
city's  work.  That  such  control  is  not  lacking  in  executive  ability, 
is  evidenced  by  the  beautiful  and  extensive  parks  and  boulevards, 
which  are  and  have  been  since  their  inception  under  the  super- 
vision of  unpaid  citizens  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  In  the  re- 
cently inaugurated  civil  service  department  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  three  unpaid  citizens,  this  idea  of  giving  to 
the  citizen  business  man  a  chance  to  lend  a  hand  has  been  ex- 
tended. The  civil  service  board  at  each  examination  selects  a 
committee  of  three  citizens,  expressly  expert  in  the  matter  of  that 
examination,  serving  without  pay,  to  conduct  the  several  exami- 
nations for  the  various  classifications  of  the  city  departments. 

This  putting  upon  citizens  the  duty  and  privilege  of  taking 
actual  part  in  municipal  work  and  of  familiarizing  themsdves 

therewith  by  actual  experience,  has  fostered  in 
^tuenf  at  ^j^^  community  a  forceful  body  of  expert  citi- 

zens, educated  in,  and  of  necessity  familiar  witb, 
the  principles  involved  in  solving  the  needs  and  meeting  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  city. 

(156) 
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provided  choice  residential  real  estate  on  the  market  at  reasonable 
rates.  It  is  now  possible  to  ride  from  the  furthermost  westenr 
limits  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  the  southern  limits  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri — over  seventeen  miles — for  five  cents.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  street  railway  should  pay  the  city  eight  per 
cent  of  its  g^oss  earnings  out  of  which  taxes  should  first  be  paid, 
had  this  effect:  Before  this  provision  was  agreed  upon,  the 
street  railway  company  continuously  busied  itself  with  lobbies 
and  otherwise,  in  keeping  down  its  tax  assessments;  since  tfie 
eight  per  cent  stipulation,  the  representatives  of  the  city  have 
been  equally  persistent  with  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in 
efforts  to  cut  down  assessments  so  as  to  make  as  small  inroads 
into  its  eight  per  cent  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  state  and 
county.  This  eight  per  cent  nets  the  city  about  $150,000  an- 
nually, after  paying  city  and  state  taxes  on  present  valuations, 
but  is  much  less  than  the  city  should  receive  in  straight  taxa- 
tion were  the  street  railway  companies  taxed  as  other  properties, 
on  anything  like  a  proper  valuation  for  taxation. 

In  1907,  in  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Folk,  and  during  the  term  of  H.  M.  Beardsley,  as  Mayor, 

there  was  passed  an  enabling  act  giving  the  dty 
Public  Utilities     the  right  to  regulate  rates  and  also  to  appoint  a 


l/ommiiaion  public  utilities   commission.     A  legislative  act 

empowering  the  city  to  regulate  rates  was  deemed  necessary  by 
those  advocating  this  legislation,  because  it  had  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  the  case  of  Staie  ex  rel.  v.  Tele- 
phone Co,,  189  Mo.,  83,  that  the  power  to  fix  and  regulate  rates 
was  a  sovereign  governmental  power  which  the  state  might  ex- 
ercise either  directly,  or  delegate  to  its  municipalities,  but  had 
not  so  delegated,  and  that  no  municipality  had  the  legal  right  to 
exercise  such  power  unless  specifically  granted  to  it  by  the  state. 
The  authorities  are  agreed  tBiat  a  city  may  even  without  such  en- 
abling act  in  granting  a  franchise  to  a  street  railway  company  fix 
fares  to  be  charged  by  it,  binding  both  upon  the  city  and  street 
railway  company,  and  this  not  by  way  of  compulsory  regulation, 
but  as  a  condition  of  the  franchise  which  becomes  binding  as  a 
contract  upon  the  company  in  accepting  the  franchise.  This  ten- 
dency of  legislation  in  Missouri  toward  a  more  active  control  of 
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property  owners  who  saved  special  taxation  thereby.  Henry  M. 
Beardsley,  elected  Mayor  in  1906,  in  his  platform  expressly  op- 
posed any  such  idea  of  tacking  this  proposition  on  to  any  proposal 
for  extension,  and  exchanging  "  strings  of  ponies  for  strings  of 
beads  *'  and  was  persistent  in  this  policy  during  his  mayoralty 
term.  He  also  showed  his  tendency  to  oppose  corporate  control 
by  his  fight  for  cheap  gas  and  telephone  rates,  and  regulator; 
provisions  therefor,  by  his  insistance  on  pole  and  wire  taxes  for 
telephones,  and  by  his  co-operation  in  obtaining  the  enabling  act 
of  1907,  giving  cities  general  authority  to  regulate  rates.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  a  method  of  solution  of  the  Twelfth  Street 
Traffic  Way  problem  entirely  distinct  from  any  street  railway 
proposal  was  formulated  under  his  direction:  This  plan  pro- 
posed a  five  per  cent  grade  viaduct  60  feet  wide  and  about  a  half 
mile  long  from  Liberty  Street  to  the  bluff,  piercing  the  face  of 
the  bluff,  for  use  of  the  street  railway  company  and  light  trafiSc, 
with  another  level  running  at  a  2,^  per  cent  grade  piercing  the 
bluff  lower  down  for  heavy  traffic.    From  the  bluff  where  piercefl, 

branching  roads  were  to  be  provided  north  and 
The^Beardsley       ^^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  gj^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Twen^- 

fourth  street  respectively,  and  a  cut  was  to  be 
made  in  the  bluff  along  12th  street  to  Broadway.    This  involved 
an  18-foot  cut  on  12th  street  to  Broadway.    Under  this  plan  tiie 
city  generally  was  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  and  the 
residue  to  be  assessed  against  property  owners  in  an  extensive 
benefit  district,  it  being  left  to  later  negotiations  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  cost  the  street  railway  company  should  pay. 
It  was  the  expectation  that  the  reasonable  amount  to  collect  from 
the  street  railway  company  would  be  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
requisite  cost,  about  $1,000,000.     These  proceedings  went  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  recently  decided  adversely  to  the  city 
on  the  ground  that  money  should  first  have  been  actually  pi^ 
vided  for  the  change  of  grade  on  12th  street  and  condemnation 
of  a  30- foot  strip  of  land  in  the  West  Bottoms  from  Santa  Fe  to 
Liberty  streets. 

This  was  the  so-called  "  Beardsley  Plan  "  and  was  distinctive 
in  that  it  treated  the  problem  as  a  transaction  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  street  railway  extension. 
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This  Committee  of  lOO  organized  at  once,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Midland  Building,  and  entered  upon  a  strenuous  campaign. 
In  this  building  noon  meetings  were  held  daily,  and  speeches 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  ordinance  were  made  by  able  men 
of  the  community.  Subscriptions  were  solicited  and  received 
for  the  campaign.  Speakers  were  obtained  and  put  on  the  stand 
nightly  all  over  the  city,  and  literature  was  distributed.  In  this 
committee  of  lOO  were  thirty-five  lawyers,  eighteen  labor  union 
men,  ten  prominent  business  men,  seven  real-estate  men,  six 
physicians,  and  others  of  various  professions  and  occupations,  but 
all  substantial  citizens.  Prominent  among  them  were  J.  V.  C 
Karnes,  twice  chairman  of  charter  commissions  and  an  old  citi- 
zen of  Kansas  City.  The  committee's  chairman  was  E.  C 
Meservey,  former  city  counselor  under  Mayor  Beardsley,  now 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Board ;  treasurer,  William  Volker, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  philanthropist,  at  present  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  active  in  all  benevolent  dty 
work;  and  secretary,  J.  W.  S.  Peters.  At  first  the  committee  had 
hard  sledding.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  is  a 
great  power  in  the  local  financial  world.  This  is  due  to  its  large 
deposits  with  banks,  to  its  large  floating  debt  carried  by  these 
local  institutions  and  to  having  several  of  the  presidents  of  the 
strongest  local  banks  on  its  directorate.  It  had  an  additional 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City  Railway  and  Light 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  owned  and  controlled  not 
only  all  the  stock  of  all  the  street  railways  of  the  city,  but  also 
owned  and  controlled  the  electric  light  company  with  all  of  its 
ramifications  of  financial  power  and  influence.  It  was  supposed 
that  vested  interests  generally  on  account  of  large  Armour  hold- 
ings, were  favoring  the  franchise ;  and  business  men  having  notes 
in  the  banks,  preferred  that  their  opposition,  even  if  promised,  be 
kept  quiet.  Some  at  first  even  preferred  to  make  their  sub- 
scription to  the  fund  by  cash  rather  than  by  check.  The  Repub* 
lican  City  Committee  early  in  the  fight  sustained  by  a  letter  of 
Governor  Hadley,  came  out  openly  in  opposition  to  the  franchise 
and  opened  up  headquarters  for  polling  purposes  in  co-operatioi^ 
with  the  committee  of  lOO,  which  had  charge  of  the  rest  of  th^ 
campaign.    Ex-Governor  Folk  sent  a  public  letter  in  oppositioiB- 
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the  assistance  of  the  crowd,  drew  Mr.  Reed's  attention.  "  Which 
way  did  I  vote  on  that  measure,  Mr.  Reed ? "  "I  don't  know," 
said  Reed,  "but  I  know  you  did  not  say  anything."  "I 
voted  *  No,' "  said  Beardsley — and  the  lance  of  Mr.  Reed  fdl 
from  the  breastplate  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  shattered  into  splinters, 
taking  away  all  the  effectiveness  of  a  hundred  previous  success- 
ful thrusts. 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  it  was  evident  that  the  street 
railway  company  recognized  that  it  was  losing  ground.  Eighteen 
bankers  (and  it  was  rumored  that  the  street  railway  company 
had  borrowed  $1,000,000  from  local  banks  to  carry  floating  in- 
debtedness) came  out  in  a  letter  advocating  the  franchise  as  a 
business  necessity  for  the  company.  The  street  railway  company 
threatened  bankruptcy  if  it  should  not  obtain  the  extension  upon 
which  to  obtain  money  from  sale  of  bonds  necessary  to  meet  ob- 
ligations soon  coming  due  amounting  to  over  $10,000,000.  The 
company  put  up  a  deposit  of  $500,000  with  three  local  banks  as 
a  guarantee  that  they  would  live  up  to  their  fare  agreements,  as 
they  interpreted  them.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company 
came  out  in  a  letter  "  interpreting  "  mooted  clauses  of  the  fran- 
chise. Mr.  Reed  oflFered  to  give  $500  to  any  specified  charity  if 
his  interpretation  of  certain  parts  of  the  contract  was  not  cor- 
rect, and  the  mayor,  president  of  the  upper  house,  city  counselor 
and  counsel  for  the  public  utilities  commission  came  out  in  a  most 
remarkable  document,  published  in  the  daily  press  over  their 
own  signatures,  the  very  day  before  the  election,  and  addressed 
to  the  Kansas  City  Star,  stating  that  they  had  deposited  $10,000 
with  the  New  England  National  Bank  as  a  gift  to  the  Provident 
Association  if  they  were  wrong  in  asserting  that  if  the  franchise 
carried,  the  provision  for  the  sale  of  six  tickets  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  the  sale  of  twenty-five  tickets  for  a  dollar,  was  not  a 
joker  and  would  go  into  effect. 

In  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  against  possible 
fraud,  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  by  the  election  com- 
missioners. A  poll  was  made  by  these  commis- 
n     '   '  *      sioners  of  every  precinct  by  their  representatives 

co-operating  with  policemen  selected  by  the 
police  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  to  collect  data  and  have  it 
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Since  the  defeat  of  the  franchise,  Mr.  John  M.  Egan,  a  rail- 
road contractor  and  manager  of  international  reputation,  formerly 
president  of  the  Union  Depot  Terminal  Company  of  this  city 
during  its  negotiations  for  a  new  franchise,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Street  Railway  Company,  supplanting  Mr.  Cor- 
rigan,  and  seems  inclined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  show  that 
the  street  railway  company  desires  to  give  good  service  and 
satisfaction  to  patrons,  and  to  get  out  of  active  politics.  Over 
600  men  are  now  at  work  daily  on  street  paving  for  the  company, 
many  new  cars  have  been  purchased  and  are  running,  and  more 
are  promised.  The  city  has  a  good  public  utilities  commission, 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  mayor,  instead  of 
seven  as  under  the  Crittenden  regime.  With  Darius  A.  Brown, 
now  mayor,  who  was  one  of  the  active  anti-franchise  fighters  in 
the  franchise  campaign  while  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  the 
matter  of  Kansas  City's  street  railway  situation  seems  safe  for 
the  present. 

The  lesson  of  the  Kansas  City  franchise  fight  is :  Educate  the 
citizen  by  making  him  take  a  hand  in  municipal  matters  at  all 
times,  and  when  crises  come,  he  will  be  a  better  safeguard  for  his 
town  against  assault  than  the  stone  walls  of  ancient  days. 
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Elements    of   A    Constructive     Franchise 

Policy. 

By  DBLOS  P.  WILCOX,  Ph.  D.,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  directness  I  shall  confine  mysdf 
in  this  discussion  to  street  railway  franchises.  The  principles 
suggested,  however,  will  be  applicable,  with  due  allowance  for 
modifying  conditions,  to  franchises  under  which  any  local  public 
utility  is  operated. 

So  far  as  the  discussion  of  past  and  present  franchise  policies 
is  concerned,  I  shall  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York  City,  for  the  double  reason  that  I  have  t 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  franchise  conditions  there  than  else- 
where, and  that  the  franchises  of  New  York  apply  to  public 
utility  services  of  greater  magnitude  than  are  found  in  any  other 
city  of  the  United  States. 

The  street  railway  franchise  policy  of  New  York  City  was 
inaugurated  about  sixty  years  ago  by  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  who 

at  that  time  controlled  the  destinies  of  New 
Thi    «■  York  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  board  of 

aldermen  and  the  board  of  assistants.  In  the 
first  franchise,  granted  in  1851  to  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue 
Railroad  Companies,  these  gentlemen  by  mistake  started  right 
They  provided  that  the  city  should  have  the  right  to  cause  the 
companies'  rails  to  be  removed  from  the  streets  at  any  time,  and 
furthermore,  that  the  city  should  have  the  option  of  buying  the 
companies'  lines  at  any  time  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, plus  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent.  The  city  fathers'  mis- 
take in  starting  right  was  soon  rectified,  and  the  example  set  by 
"  The  Forty  Thieves  "  in  these  original  franchises  was  never  fol- 
lowed by  them  or  by  their  innumerable  successors  in  the  common 
council  and  the  state  legislature  through  whose  liberality  the 
metropolis  of  the  American  continent  has  been  despoiled  of  the 
control  of  its  streets. 

(T70) 
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pdled  to  pay  not  only  for  the  physical  property,  but  also  the  full 
present  value  of  the  perpetual  right  to  occupy  the  street 

In  the  second  place,  the  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  relying 
upon  competition  in  the  street  railway  business  as  practically  the 
only  means  of  securing  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
state  and  the  city  absolutely  failed  to  recognize  in  the  cfaarten 
and  franchises  of  the  various  street  railway  companies  any  obli- 
gation resting  upon  any  of  these  companies  to  extend  their  lines 
beyond  the  routes  originally  selected  by  the  companies  them- 
selves. The  rule  was  laid  down,  although  by  no  means  always 
followed,  that  every  company  should  within  a  certain  time  con- 
struct the  entire  route  which  it  had  selected,  but  when  extensions 
or  new  routes  were  to  be  built,  it  was  left  for  the  existing  com- 
panies or  other  companies,  impelled  solely  by  the  desire  for 
profit,  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  building  them. 

In  the  third  place,  no  public  control  whatever  was  exercised 
over  the  disposition  of  the  companies'  gross  earnings.  No  ade- 
quate provision  was  made  for  the  continual  upkeep  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lines,  and  no  provision  whatever  for  the  writing-off 
of  the  capital  or  any  part  of  it  out  of  earnings. 

The  results  were — ^perpetual  franchises,  a  multiplicity  of  com- 
panies, and  no  check  upon  overcapitalization. 

By  1875  the  people  of  New  York  had  learned  that  something 
was  wrong  with  this  franchise  policy,  but  instead  of  changiflf 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  policy  was  founded, 
they  began  to  apply  various  remedies  which  were  recommended 
by  the  political  doctors  from  time  to  time.  The  gold  cure,  lim- 
ited diet,  bleeding  and  gymnastic  exercises  in  a  hobble  skirt  have 
all  been  tried  with  indifferent  success.  To  begin  with,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  adopted,  effective  January  i,  1875*  ^ 
which  the  legislature  was  forbidden  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  street  railway  without  the  consent  of  both  the  local  author- 
ities and  the  abutting  property  owners,  or  in  lieu  of  the  consent 
of  the  property  owners,  a  determination  by  commissioners  aP" 
pointed  by  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  pf^ 
posed  railway  ought  to  be  constructed  and  operated.  This  p^^ 
vision  effectually  stopped  the  practice  of  legislative  grants  "7 
special  acts.    It  also  stopped  the  construction  of  street  railway* 
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town  lines  were  at  different  times  bid  in  for  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  but  when  they  were  struggling 
finally  to  get  into  operation   about  ten  years  later,  the  dty, 
under  authority  of  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  compromised 
with  the  companies  by  reducing  their  percentage  payments  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  required  under  the  railroad  law,  in  one 
case  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  another  case  to  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent.    In  still  another  case,  when  two  or  three 
rival  factions  in  the  political  and  traction  world  were  bidding 
against  each  other  for  an  important  system  of  routes  in  The 
Bronx,  the  bids  were  run  up  to  several  thousand  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts.    At  this  point  the  city  comptroller  was  conscience 
smitten,  being  in  doubt  as  to  his  right  to  strike  off  the  franchise 
at  such  an  exorbitant  price.    Accordingly,  after  some  litigatioa 
and  delay,  the  franchise  was  awarded  to  the  People's  Traction 
Company  at  a  rental  for  the  first  five  years  of  operation  of 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  in  addition  to  Ae 
three  per  cent  required  under  the  railroad  law,  and  for  the 
period  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  of  opera- 
tion and  continuing  into  perpetuity,  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
its  gross  receipts,  in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent  required  under 
the  railroad  law.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  compan/s  lines 
have  never  been  built.    We  are  even  in  a  position  to  say  with 
approximate  certainty  that  this  franchise,  granted  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  is  now  dead.     The  kind  of  certainty  referred  to  is 
moral  rather  than  strictly  legal  certainty,  for  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  New  York  Railroad  Law  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  legal  certainty  until  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  finally  and  d^ 
finitely  spoken   upon   the  particular  point  in  question.     Even 
then,  doubt  may  arise  at  a  later  time  when  the  highest  court 
affirms  without  opinion  a  decision  of  the  lower  court  wholly  i* 
consistent  with   an  earlier  decision  of  the  higher  court  sup- 
ported  by  a  well-reasoned  opinion. 

By  1897  public  opinion  in  New  York  had  become  suflSdcntly 
enlightened  to  put  into  the  charter  under  which  old  New  Yorkf 
Brooklyn  and  various  outlying  municipalities  were  consolidated 
into  Greater  New  York,  certain  provisions  quite  inconsistctf 
with  some  of  the  franchise  policies  theretofore  established.   ^ 
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ever  to  construct  or  operate  any  extensions  of  the  original  line  or 
to  exchange  transfers  with  the  city  or  any  other  company  operdt- 
ing  extensions  or  connecting  lines,  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
amortization  of  a  portion  of  the  construction  cost  during  the 
period  of  the  lease. 

The  result  is  that  with  transit  needs  again  crowding  upcm 
transit  facilities,  the  city  has  to  resort  to  the  doubtful  expedient 
of  providing  for  a  competing  subway,  or  of  making  such  exten- 
sions of  the  existing  subway  system  as  will  be  acceptable  from 
time  to  time  during  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  years  to  the  private 
company  now  in  control.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  dilemma  to  face. 

The  rapid  transit  plan  of  1875  recognized  the  necessity  of 
public  initiative  and  stopped  there.  The  rapid  transit  plan  of 
1894  recognized  the  necessity  not  only  of  public  initiative,  but  of 

construction  and  ownership  of  the  subways  by 
of  i»0»  ^^  ^j^y^  j^^^  stopped  there  without  insisting  that 

the  city  should  maintain  continuous  control  of  the  development 
of  the  system  which  had  been  built  with  its  own  money.  At  last, 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  people 
of  New  York  were  pushed  another  step  forward  in  1909.  In 
that  year  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  subways  and  elevated  roads  under  inde- 
terminate franchises,  the  right  being  reserved  to  the  city  to  ter- 
minate such  grants  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  from  their  original  date,  upon  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property  in  case  of  the  termination 
of  the  grant  was  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  construction  plus  a 
bonus  of  fifteen  per  cent.  If  the  termination  of  the  grant  was 
delayed,  the  purchase  price  was  to  decrease  gradually,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  definite  period  to  be  specified  in  the  franchises,  the 
railroads  would  revert  to  the  city  without  cost,  except  for  the 
equipment,  which  the  city  would  be  under  obligation  to  purchase. 
During  the  period  of  operation  by  a  private  company,  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  railroad  were  to  be  devoted,  first,  to  the  payment 
of  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  reserve  and  amortization 
charges ;  second,  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  allowance  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  upon  the  capital  actually  invested  by  the 
company,  and  third,  the  net  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally 
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the  time  when  the  capital  can  be  written  off  and  the  street  rail- 
ways can  be  operated  either  as  a  municipal  or  as  a  private  enter- 
prise without  the  burden  of  fixed  charges.  Careful  students 
of  public  utility  problems  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  franchise 
utilities  should  not  be  operated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
the  city  treasury  a  revenue  for  the  relief  of  the  general  tax- 
payers. 

As  a  tentative  basis  for  the  division  of  net  profits,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  fifty  per  cent  be  assigned  to  the  city  to  be  used  as  I  have 

already    indicated;    twenty-five    per    cent    be 
w  VS^?:  turned  over  to  the  company  as  an  additional  re- 

Vet  Profits  ^^  ^^  investment,  and  twenty-five  per  cent 

be  turned  into  an  employees'  benefit  fund.  I  would  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  this  fund  by  trustees  according  to  plans  de- 
vised from  time  to  time  to  encourage  and  reward  efficiency, 
economy  and  care  in  the  operation  of  the  road.  At  the  present 
time,  without  taking  into  account  the  grave  dangers  and  the  eno^ 
mous  losses  attendant  upon  street  railway  strikes,  we  find  all 
too  many  cases  where  the  employees,  falling  victims  to  petty 
temptation  or  attempting  to  imitate  on  a  small  scale  the  pecula- 
tions of  the  man  higher  up  in  the  street  railway  business,  "knock 
down  "  fares  or  neglect  to  collect  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  serious  direct  loss  to  the  company  and  an  indirect  loss  to 
the  public,  which  must  depend  upon  the  earning  power  of  the 
road  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  service.  It  is  certainly 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  city  in  the  granting  of  a  street 
railway  franchise  to  a  private  company,  that  all  possible  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  to  insure  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  distribution  to  the  employees  of  a  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  business  according  to  some  wise  plan,  based  on  the 
recognition  of  special  merit,  would,  I  am  sure,  redound  to  the 
common  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  investor. 

No  street  railway  franchise  contract  is  adequate  unless  it  re- 
serves to  the  city  the  right  to  require  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  as  needed.    The  proper 
JsxtensionB  development  of  the  local  transit  system  is  so 

important  a  factor  in  the  social,  economic  and  political  welfare 
of  a  city,  that  the  right  to  initiate  and  control  tfiis  development 
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dren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  would  be  required 
We  should  not  flinch,  however,  from  the  fixing  of  a  rate  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  constructive  street  railway  policy  as 
here  outlined.  It  might  be  desirable  to  incorporate  in  the  fran- 
chise a  sliding  scale  of  rates  to  be  readjusted  automatically,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  settlement  ordinance 
that  is  now  being  tried  out  in  Cleveland. 

Continuity  of  operation  is  so  fundamental  a  requisite  in  street 
railway  service,  that  every  necessary  means  should  be  taken  to 

insure  it.    On  this  account  the  relations  between 
Aroitration  ^^  company  and  its  employees  whenever  they 

are  such  as  to  threaten  interruption  or  disintegration  of  service, 
become  a  matter  of  paramount  interest  to  the  city.  I  wotdd 
therefore  stipulate  in  the  granting  of  any  street  railway  franchise 
that  the  company  shall  bind  itself  to  submit  any  questions  of 
dispute  arising  between  it  and  its  employees  to  arbitration  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  city. 

There  are  two  methods  of  determining  the  price  at  which  a 
public  utility  may  be  taken  over  by  the  city  or  its  licensee.    Ac* 
cording  to  one  method,  the  property  is  appraised  at  the  time  ot 
purchase.    According  to  the  other  method,  the  value  of  the  prop-^ 
erty  is  agreed  upon  in  the  franchise  itself  or  at  the  time  of  co»^ 
struction.    The  uncertainties  attendant  upon  appraisal  at  somi 
indefinite  time  in  the  future  are  so  great  that  I  believe  the  dty^i 
interests  will  in  general  be  better  conserved  if  the  purchase 
is  based  upon  the  cost  of  construction  less  the  amount  of  capit2!0 
amortized,  than  by  any  other  plan. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  when  a  street  railway  franchise  - 
is  granted,  a  definite  valuation  should  be  agreed  upon  for  the 

existing  plant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  new  system, 

HP    Account    careful  provision  should  be  made  for  the  detcr- 
Pp£^  mination   of   the   cost  of   construction   at  the 

time  the  railway  is  built.  The  approval  of 
the  city  should  be  required  for  all  construction  contracts,  and 
the  proper  city  department  should  have  supervision  both  of 
plans  of  construction,  materials  used,  and  the  actual  performance 
of  the  work.  No  leeway  should  be  given  for  padding  the  con- 
struction account.     Every  extension  or  betterment  should  be 


The  Grafter  at  Work  in  American  Cities. 

By  HAROLD  J.  HOWLAND,  NEW  YORK, 
Of  the  B4itorial  Staff  of  "Tht  OuUook. " 

A  distinguished  traveler  recently  returned  from  making  Ac 
"  grand  tour  "  through  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  high  (dSdal 
position  which  he  had  formerly  held,  combined  with  the  still 
more  powerful  factors  of  his  own  personality  and  achievements, 
made  him  the  sought-for  guest  of  the  most  influential  and  the 
most  intelligent  in  every  country  through  which  he  passed.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  said:  Everywhere  I  went  in  Europe 
I  was  impressed  with  two  contrasting  views  of  our  country  wbid 
were  widely  held.  The  first  was  admiration  of  the  United  States 
as  the  land  of  freedom  and  equality  and  opportunity,  the  land 
where  every  man  has  a  chance  to  show  what  is  in  him  and  to  de- 
velop to  the  limit  of  his  capabilities.  The  other  was  distrust  of 
the  future  of  the  United  States  because  it  is  the  land  of  graft 

This  European  view  of  the  two  sides  of  our  national  shield  is 
essentially  true.  We  have  achieved  the  highest  development  of 
democracy  and  popular  rule  that  has  been  achieved  by  any  great 
nation  in  the  world's  history.  But  unless  we  shall  succeed  in 
eflFacing  from  our  national  life  the  stains  of  graft  and  corruption, 
we  may  well  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  harsh  question, 
Can  our  boasted  democracy  endure?  No  more  serious  problem 
confronts  us ;  none  which  we  have  greater  need  to  solve. 

The  flattering  invitation  of  your  committee  to  address  you 
suggested  the  preparation  of  a  "  strong  paper  on  the  grafter  at 
work  in  American  cities."  But  I  conceive  that  it  will  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Municipal  League  if 
the  strength  is  not  that  which  is  stirred  up  by  the  muck-rake  and 
which  makes  an  assault,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mental  nostrils.  The 
strength  should  consist,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  frank  facing  of  the 
facts  and  an  honest  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  conditicHis  which 
confront  us  some  of  their  underlying  causes. 

(190) 
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and  one-half  times  what  the  same  gangs  of  workers  demonstrated"^ 
that  they  could  make  the  average  cost  if  they  tried,  and  nearly 
three  and  one-half  times  what  several  gangs  showed  that  they 
could  do  the  work  for.  From  Springfield,  Illinois  (though  this 
is  outside  the  realm  of  municipal  government,  it  is  the  same  kind 
of  graft  that  could  be  found  in  many  a  city),  investigation  showed 
that  a  blacksmith  sixty  years  old  was  on  the  payroll  as  a  stenog- 
rapher at  $3  a  day,  although  he  was  in  Springfield  only  twice 
during  the  session ;  that  thirteen  men  were  paid  salaries  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  windows  in  the  two  legislative  chambers;  and 
that  one  employee  received  three  dollars  a  day  for  winding  a 
clock  once  a  week.  And  this  is  the  same  legislature  which 
elected  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate.  One  more 
example  from  New  York  City.  In  1907  it  cost  the  city  to  keep 
the  Bronx  Borough  Hall  more  or  less  clean  $19,707.25.  A  private 
company  offered  to  clean  the  building  as  well  as  it  was  then  being 
done  for  $1,800,  or  to  keep  it  really  clean  for  $3,600— to  do  the 
work  as  badly  as  it  was  then  being  done  at  less  than  one-tenth  the 
cost,  or  to  do  it  well  for  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  serious,  form  of  money  graft 
is  that  involved  in  contracts  for  various  kinds  of  work  to  be  done 
for  the  city.  This  may  take  the  shape  of  letting  a  contract  to  a 
favored  contractor  at  a  price  higher  than  the  proper  cost  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  of  paying  for  work  either  not  done  or  done 
in  a  way  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  A 
borough  president  in  New  York  City  and  two  contractors  were 
recently  indicted,  the  former  for  auditing  false  bills  for  worl^ 
on  bridges,  and  one  of  the  latter  for  contracting  to  make  certain 
bridge  repairs  with  new  concrete  and  then  merely  putting  a  coat 
of  "  whitewash  "  over  the  defective  parts ;  the  other  for  putting 
in  a  bill  for  work  on  sewers  which  was  not  done  at  all. 

In  Schenectady  an  electrical  contractor  was  convicted  of  con- 
tracting to  make  certain  repairs  to  the  jail  and  then  rendering^ 
false  bills  for  labor  which  was  not  employed  and  material  which 
was  not  used.  An  investigation  in  Chicago  showed  that  $45,000 
had  been  paid  for  the  excavation  of  shale  rock  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  where  no  rock  was. 

The  last  type  of  money  graft  is  the  "  honest "  graft  of  Senator 
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privilege,  legislative  and  administrative — ^has  been  disclosed. 
There  the  lid  has  been  not  only  lifted  but  hurled  away,  showing 
the  riot  of  corruption  in  all  its  astounding  details.  The  revela- 
tions there  are  not  exactly  matters  of  current  history,  except  in 
the  fact  that  the  city  has  recently  rejected  the  man  who  almost 
paid  with  his  life  for  his  temerity  in  aiding  the  disclosures  and 

in  prosecuting  the  men  responsible  for  the  cor- 
ranFnnoucoi      ruption,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  punishment  of 

the  men  higher  up  in  the  saturnalia  have  been 
thwarted  by  a  community  which  apparently  prefers  business  to 
decency,  commercial  tranquillity  to  the  disturbances  of  muni- 
cipal house-cleaning.  But  the  tale,  several  years  old  as  it  is,  is  toQ 
enlightening  not  to  be  recalled.  George  Kennan,  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  of  investigators,  writing  in  McClure's  Mag- 
asine,  told  how  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  showed  that  ^  the 
administration  made  a  business  of  selling  immunity  to  gamblers, 
prize-fight  promoters  and  keepers  of  brothels;  that  the  great 
house  of  prostitution  at  620  Jackson  Street  was  virtually  a  muni- 
cipal institution ;  that  the  police  were  giving  protection  to  notor- 
ious criminals  and  taking  money  therefor;  that  the  municipal 
boards  were  blackmailing  law-breakers  and  compelling  honest 
men  to  pay  tribute ;  that  the  work  of  the  city  was  given  to  dis- 
honest contractors  who  divided  their  illegal  profits  with  the  offi- 
cials who  permitted  them  to  steal."  "  The  brothel  at  712  Pacific 
Street,"  Mr.  Kennan  continues,  "  paid  for  protection  .  .  .  about 
$23,000  a  year ;  and  the  *  Municipal  Crib ',  at  620  Jackson  Street, 
about  $40,000  a  year.  .  .  .  The  gamblers  of  Chinatown  paid  for 
protection  a  spot-cash  premium  of  $18,000,  and  a  regular  tribute 
of  $1,000  a  week,  or  $70,000  for  the  first  year.  The  pool-sellers 
of  the  city  paid  $20,000  a  month  during  the  racing  season,  or 
about  $120,000  a  year,  and  .  .  .  the  Prize-Fight  Trust  bought 
protection  at  $20,000  a  year." 

The  mayor  and  the  boss  who  stood  behind  him  invented  other 
ingenious  methods  of  intimidation  and  extortion.  The  mayor 
became  a  secret  partner  in  a  wholesale  liquor  firm  and  used  his 
power  over  the  police  commission  to  make  saloon  keepers  use 
the  company's  whiskey.  The  saloon  licences  had  to  be  renewed 
every  three  months,  and  as  many  of  the  places  were  constantly 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  Voters'  League,  Mayor  Guthrie, 
and  the  district  attorney's  office  in  investigating  this  graft  system 
and  prosecuting  the  participants  in  it  has  been  summed-up  in 
tabular  form  by  Charles  Edward  Russell  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 
His  summary  is  dated  June  i,  1910.     It  reads: 

Total  membership  Select  and  Common  Councils,  1908 155 

Accused  of  grafting 105 

Exonerated  by  grand  jury 2 

Indicted  98 

Confessed S3 

Councilmen  tried  and  convicted 6 

Members  awaiting  trial 42 

Members  that  are  fugitives 3 

Bankers  indicted 7 

Bankers  that  pleaded  nolo  contendere 5 

Middlemen  indicted 2 

Jury-fixers  convicted 2 

Here  my  survey  must  end.  It  is  lamentably  far  from  being  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject;  it  is  only  an  attempt 
to  make  a  sketch,  in  broad  outlines,  of  the  grafter  at  work  in 
American  cities.  It  only  remains  to  suggest  some  of  the  causes 
which  underly  the  phenomena  which  are  apparently  so  wide- 
spread. 

The  tap  root  of  the  graft  evil,  obviously,  is  the  perverse  de- 
sire, common  to  men  everywhere  and  in  all  times,  to  become  rich 

without  labor,  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
^  But  that  desire  is  equally  one  of  the  roots  of  so 

many  other  evils  that  we  are  very  little  further  along  when  we 
recognize  it  as  the  fundamental  cause  of  graft.  And  if  we  look 
upon  it  as  the  one  cause  whose  elimination  we  must  aim  at,  if 
we  expect  to  wait  for  the  destruction  of  graft  until  we  have  cured 
men  of  greed  and  covetousness,  we  may  well  despair  of  the  Re- 
public. No;  recognizing  that  fundamental  cause  we  must  look 
for  the  collateral  conditions  which  make  it  possible  for  men  to 
exploit  the  community  to  serve  the  ends  of  their  own  cupidity, 
and  at  those  conditions  we  must  aim  our  regenerating  efforts. 
What  are  some  of  those  conditions? 

A  lack  of  business  methods  in  the  administration  of  the  muni- 
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his  records  as  to  know  absolutely  whether  his  department  is 
operating  at  a  loss  or  a  profit  cannot  be  expected  to  |^eatly  im- 
prove its  financial  status.  Next  in  importance 
Hoed  for  Phynoal  is  the  wisdom  from  learning  from  other  similar 
Btatiatiot  departments,   by   comparing  their   results   and 

finances  with  those  of  his  own,  and  this  in  detail 
and  not  in  final  results  only.  That  one  city  spends  $5,000  a  year 
on  street  cleaning  and  another  $10,000  conveys  no  information 
of  value.  How  many  miles  of  a  given  class  of  pavements  are 
cleaned  ?  How  often  and  how  thoroughly  ?  How  much  material 
is  removed?  What  is  the  cost  per  mile  and  per  cubic  yard  in 
terms  of  days  of  labor  ?  These  and  similar  questions  must  be  an- 
swered before  a  comparison  can  be  made  which  will  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  What  does  it  cost  per  mile  to  maintain  pipe 
sewers,  and  what  those  which  can  be  entered  for  cleaning? 
Every  city  should  be  able  to  learn  from  its  officials  the  answers 
to  such  questions  concerning  its  own  property,  utilities  and  activi- 
ties. But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  great  many  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  of  sewers  they  own,  how  many  yards  of  each 
kind  of  pavement,  or  even  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  either. 
'  Amount  appropriated,'  *  amount  expended,'  and  '  balance '  might 
just  as  well  constitute  the  entire  report  of  some  department  heads, 
so  far  as  real  information  is  concerned;  and  cases  have  been 
known  where  even  these  three  items  would  not  check." 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  good  administration  it  is  thus 
evident  that  three  classes  of  statistical  data,  two  of  which  consist 
of  original  data  and  one  of  derived  data,  must  be  had  regarding 
municipal  operations,  viz:  (i)  financial  statistics,  (2)  physical 
and  operation  statistics,  and  (3)  a  correlation  of  the  two  so  as  to 
give  results  expressed  in  such  terms  or  units  of  measurement  as 
will  most  clearly  reveal  cost  or  other  factors  by  which  the  real 
efficiency  and  economy  with  which  city  affairs  are  administered 
can  best  be  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  to  any  extent  upon  either  the 
necessity  for  securing  data  of  the  first  class  or  the  extent  to  which 

such  information  is  now  being  secured.  Prac- 
Literestin  tically  all  cities  are  now  paying  constantly  in- 

Sta^tid  creasing  attention  both  to  the  matter  of  record- 

ing their  financial  transactions  in  conformity 
with  the  most  approved  principles  of  accounting  and  of  giving 
the  facts  brought  out  by  such  records  to  the  public  in  a  more 
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and  the  other  to  statistics  of  physical  properties,  their  operation 
and  personnel. 

The  prime  necessity  for  this  separation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  if  statistics  of  the  second  class  are  to  be  of  real  value  they 

must  concern  themselves  with  the  details  of  the- 
Censns  Plans  subject  covered,  and  be  technical  reports  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  The  planning  and  carrying  through  of 
inquiries  on  such  a  scale  is  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
and  complexity  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  cover  all 
phases  of  municipal  activities  at  one  time.  The  Bureau  has  ac- 
cordingly outlined  for  itself  a  program  which  contemplates  taking^ 
up  the  different  fields  of  municipal  activities  seriatim  so  that  all 
will  be  covered  in  a  five-year  period.  In  the  case  of  financial  sta- 
tistics it  is  practically  imperative  that  the  record  should  be  a 
continuous  one  from  year  to  year.  No  such  necessity  exists  in 
the  case  of  physical  statistics.  Here  data  permitting  of  compari- 
sons from  five  years  to  five  years  serve  almost  every  purpose; 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not  the  subject  is  one  in  which  quality 
and  completeness  for  one  field  is  preferable  to  quantity  and  in- 
completeness in  respect  to  a  number  of  fields.  The  field  that  has 
been  selected  for  consideration  in  the  first  of  this  new  series  of 
reports  is  that  of  sewers,  refuse  disposal  and  highways,  and  work 
on  this  investigation  is  now  in  active  progress. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  this  discussion  of  the 
physical  statistics  of  cities  and  the  plans  that  have  been  formu- 
lated by  the  Census  Bureau  for  securing  such  statistics  since  it  is 
evident  that  no  proper  correlation  of  two  factors  can  be  had  until 
the  two  factors  themselves  are  available.  This  then  is  the  first 
fundamental  point  that  we  who  are  interested,  not  merely  acad- 
emically in  the  matter  of  municipal  efficiency,  but  practically  in 
promoting  such  efficiency  in  specific  cases,  must  grasp;  that  in 
the  same  way  that  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  encour- 
age cities  to  keep  their  financial  records  in  proper  form,  so  they 
must  now  be  urged  to  keep  correspondingly-accurate  and  logi- 
cally-arranged records  of  their  physical  properties  and  transac- 
tions. Mr.  Folwell,  in  the  editorial  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
points  out  how  far  from  satisfactory  are  the  practices  of  most 
cities  in  this  respect.     It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  an  indi* 
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tionaL  The  rapid  development  of  municipal  activities  and  the 
increased  complexity  of  urban  life  brought  about  a  condition 
of  affairs  where  the  charters,  organic  acts  or  other  fundamental 
laws  governing  the  organization,  powers  and  duties  of  cities 
were  thoroughly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
At  the  same  time  the  study  of  political  science  and  public  law 
had  not  reached  the  stage  where  there  was  anything  like  a  com- 
mon agreement  in  respect  to  the  principles  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  determining  the  political  status  of  municipalities,  the 
character  of  their  organization,  or  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  these  bodies  and  the  state.  At  this  period  it  was 
both  natural  and  desirable  that  attention  should  be  concentrated 
almost  wholly  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  municipal  prob- 
lem. Intense' interest  in  this  matter  was  displayed.  University 
after  university  inaugurated  courses  on  government  and  devel- 
oped group  after  group  of  professors  and  students  specializing 
in  the  field.  The  results  of  their  studies  were  given  to  the  public 
in  scores  of  books,  many  of  great  value.  The  outcome  was  that 
public  opinion  was  fairly  organized  and  the  demand  for  organic 
changes  in  respect  to  the  status,  duties,  and  powers  of  muni- 
cipalities became  one  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

With  this  position  reached  the  movement  passed  from  one  of 
dealing  with  generalities  to  one  where  the  formulation  of  specific 
measures  became  the  point  of  real  importance.  It  is  one  thing 
to  point  out  that  action  in  a  certain  direction  is  desirable  and 
quite  another  to  actually  formulate  the  plans  by  which  this  prog- 
ress is  to  be  achieved.  To  the  National  Municipal  League  be- 
longs the  credit  of  grasping  at  the  opportune  time  the  importance 
of  this  distinction  and  of  courageously  undertaking  the  task  of 
drafting  the  document  by  which  the  reforms  so  long  advocated  in 
general  terms  might  actually  be  accomplished.  The  publication 
of  its  Municipal  Program  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
municipal  reform  in  the  United  States  and  has  exerted  a  pro- 
found influence  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions. 

With  opinion  organized,  concretely  expressed  in  large  part  in 
a  formal  document,  and  actual  progress  well  under  way  in  respect 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  program  formulated,  the  problems 
of  municipal  reform  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  that  of  improv- 
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through  the  correlation  of  the  financial  and  physical  statistics  of 
the  city,  cost  measured  by  proper  units  may  be  determined.  The 
technical  associations  such  as  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians,  etc.,  are  also 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  problems  here  presented. 
Finally  should  be  mentioned  the  monumental  task  of  examining 
into  all  of  the  detailed  methods  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  administration  of  all  of  the  services  coming  under 
its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  adopting  improved  methods  that 
is  now  under  way.  That  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  desires  to  do 
what  it  can  in  this  same  field  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned. 

At  present  each  of  these  bodies  is  working  independently  of 
the  others ;  only  in  a  casual  way  can  they  profit  by  the  work  of 
each  other.  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  correlate  their  activities. 
Nothing  is  consequently  being  done  in  the  way  of  attempting  to 
work  out  methods  that  might  as  far  as  practicable  be  adopted 
generally  by  cities,  and  administrative  practices  and  procedure 
thus  be  standardized.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  far  such 
action  is  feasible,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  as  regards 
the  features  to  which  this  paper  specially  relates — ^the  correlation 
of  financial  and  physical  statistics  and  the  working  out  of  elements 
of  cost  expressed  in  proper  units,  uniformity  of  practice  should 
prevail. 

To  the  writer  of  this  paper  it  thus  seems  that  the  one  step  now 
most  urgently  demanded  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  means  by 
which  all  of  the  persons  actively  concerned  or  interested  in  this 
work  might  be  brought  together  in  order  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  might  compare  notes  and  avail  themselves  of  the  studies 
and  experience  of  each  other,  and,  on  the  other,  strive  to  agree 
upon  and  definitely  formulate  principles,  practices  and  procedure 
that  should  find  expression  in  the  business  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  cities  desiring  to  conduct  their  affairs  upon  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  basis  possible.  Is  there  any  bodjy 
which  more  logically  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  in- 
augurating such  a  movement  and  have  general  direction  over  it 
when  once  in  existence  than  the  National  Municipal  League? 

If  the  idea  here  expressed  is  favorably  received  the  members 
of  the  league  should  recognize  that  their  organization  is  under- 


Budgets  and  Balance  Sheets. 

The  Practical  Application  of  Sound  Accounting  Principles  and 

Methods  to  Municipal  Book-Keeping 

By  HARVEY  S.  CHASE, 
Ctrtiflod  Public  Accouotant,  BostoB,  Mass. 

If  we  look  through  the  proceedings  of  the  League  for  the  past 
ten  years,  we  shall  find  many  papers  and  discussions  upon  ques- 
tions related  to  municipal  accounting.  If  these 
~'^'^®  .  are  noted  carefully  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be 

found  that  there  has  been  a  steady  progression 
from  the  original  and  somewhat  crude  classification,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  earlier  volimies,  down  through  the  development  of 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  until  we  have  to-day  the  standard- 
ized classifications  which  are  applied  throughout  the  country 
by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  These  standards  have  been 
adopted,  so  far  as  the  laws  permit,  by  the  various  States  which 
have  uniform  municipal  accounting  bureaus;  these  States  being 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  various  others. 
I  bring  to  your  attention  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  City  Au- 
ditor's report  for  the  year  1900  of  the  City  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  "  uniform  " 
classification  of  municipal  accounts.  This  document  is  now  his- 
toric and  in  it  is  given  full  recognition  of  the  National  Municipal 
League's  efforts  to  establish  a  standard,  to  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  country  could  conform  ultimately.  These  efforts  were 
then  being  put  forth  by  the  League's  committee  upon  "  Uniform 
Municipal  Reports  and  Accounts."  Continuing  our  examination 
of  the  League's  proceedings,  it  will  be  noted  further  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  papers  heretofore  given  before  the  League  on 
this  subject  have  been  devoted  to  the  classification  of  appropria- 
tions and  sub-appropriations  authorizing  municipal  expenditure. 

I  wish  in  the  present  paper  to  go  a  considerable  step  beyond 
these  questions,  and  point  out  what  seems  to  me,  after  long 
experience  in  municipalities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
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ment.  My  experience  among  cities  both  large  and  small  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  led  me  to  certain  conclusions  from  which  I  find  myself 
unable  to  escape,  and  one  of  these  conclusions  bears  very  closely 
upon  this  matter  of  "  capital "  and  "  revenue  "  in  mimicipal  ac- 
counts. In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  do  have,  and  must 
necessarily  have,  in  city  affairs  the  same  distinction  in  classes 
of  accounts  which  are  represented  by  the  titles  "  capital "  and 
"  revenue  "  in  commercial  affairs.  It  will  be  found  impractical 
to  install  sound  accounting  methods  in  municipalities,  in  my 
opinion,  unless  these  distinctions  are  recognized,  whatever  be 
the  titles  given  to  these  different  classes  of  accounts.  The  word 
"  capital "  is  not  a  satisfactory  term  to  apply  to  municipal  ac- 
counts. For  this  reason  I  have  coined  and  used  the  word  "  non- 
revenue."  The  term  "  revenue,"  however,  and  "  revenue  ac- 
count," used  in  very  much  the  same  sense  as  a  "  profit  and  loss  " 
account  is  used  in  commercial  affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  a  proper  installation  of  sound  methods  of  ac- 
counting in  cities.  Of  this  I  am  fully  convinced,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  As  the  authority  I  have  quoted  says,  "  The  question  of  'gain' 
or  *  profit '  finds  no  proper  place  in  municipal  accounts."    This  is 

true  but  the  question  of  surplus  or  deficiency 
BQ^insor  ^£  revenue  is  an  exceedingly  important  item  in 

such  accounts.  This  question.  Whether  or  not 
the  revenue  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  period  is  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  that  revenue  is  supposed  to  meet,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  questions  which  a  proper  system  of  accounts  in  a 
municipality  should  exhibit,  and  should  exhibit  so  clearly  as  to 
be  without  question.  The  corollary  of  this  statement  is  evident 
If  the  current  revenue  has  not  provided  for  the  current  running 
expenses  of  the  city,  then  borrowed  money  must  be  used  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  such  borrowed  money  can  be  liquidated  only 
out  of  future  revenues.  Thereby  such  deficiencies  of  the  present 
become  unwarrantable  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  future. 
I  have  examined  city  after  city  in  which,  owing  to  the  crude 
methods  of  accounting  in  vogue,  the  municipal  officers  year  after 
year  permitted  the  expenditures  to  exceed  the  revenues  avail- 
able, and  thereby  municipal  debts  have  piled  up.     These  debts, 
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and  their  application  in  municipal  book-keeping,  I  will  now  refer 
to  the  large  charts  here  upon  the  wall. 

These  charts  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
on  a  scale  comparable  with  the  revenue  expenditures  of  a  city 
like  New  York  the  entries  necessary  to  establish  proper  methods 
of  revenue  accounting  in  the  books.    In  order  not  to  complicate 

the  matter,  which  is  sufficiently  complicated  at 
^^anationoi      \^^^^  only  those  entries  have  been  illustrated 

which  are  fundamentally  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  the  simplest  form  of  a  monthly  balance  sheet.  The 
amounts  set  forth  on  the  charts  correspond  closely  enough  to  the 
actual  expenditures  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  recent  fiscal 
year,  but  no  emphasis  whatever  should  be  laid  upon  these  figures 
or  any  of  them.  I  wish  to  lay  stress  solely  upon  the  form  and 
the  methods  of  making  the  entries  and  the  corresponding  ledger 
accounts  which  are  thereby  set  up  in  books  and  which  give 
automatically  a  correct  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
period  simply  by  taking  off  a  trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger. 

Schedule  /  is  a  title-page  merely. 

Schedule  2  exhibits  a  journal  entry  debiting  "Revenue  Account 
1910  "  and  crediting  "  Appropriations  Account  1910  "  with  $130,- 
000,000.00,  representing  the  expenditures  authorized  to  be  made 
from  taxes  and  all  other  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year.  This 
journal  entry  is  given  in  detail  under  the  standard  classification 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  applied  by  it  to  the 
annual  reports  of  all  cities  throughout  the  country  as  published 
in  the  Census  bulletins.  These  detailed  appropriations  will  be 
set  up  in  a  subsidiary  ledger,  appropriation  ledger ;  and  this  sub- 
sidiary ledger  will  be  controlled  by  the  "  Appropriations  1910 
Account "  in  the  general  ledger. 
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Schedule  3,  The  accounts  in  the  general  ledger  are  exhibited  as  they 
would  appear  after  the  journal  entry  on  Schedule  2  has  been  posted. 
There  is  also  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  subsidiary  "  appropriations  " 
ledger  one  account — Mayoralty. 

Schedule  3. 

General  Ledger. 

Revenue  Account  1910. 


1910 
Jan.  I 


To  appropria- 
tiona  1 9 10 


1 3O|O0O|00OXX> 


Appbopriations,  1910. 


1910 
Jan.  I 

Appro- 
priations 
for  the 
year 

J 

1 30y0oo/x)0joo 

Appropriations  Ledger, 

(Subsidiary.) 

Mayoralty  (as  illustration). 

1910 
Jan.  I 

Appro- 
pnation 

J 

J^fiOOjOO- 

Schedule  4  exhibits  a  journal  entry  establishing  the  credit  to  "  revenue 
account  1910"  and  setting  up  on  the  other  ^de  as  an  asset  the  tax  levy 
of  1910  and  the  "  estimated  other  revenue  "  as  established  by  the  budget- 
making  body.  There  is  further  established  by  credit  entry  a  "  reserve  for 
abatements"  account.  A  reserve  account  of  this  nature  is  fundamentally 
necessary  in  municipal  bookkeeping,  in  order  that  provision  may  be  made 
for  abatements  of  taxes  and  other  losses  of  taxes  which  always  occur  in 
municipal  finances.  If  such  abatements  and  losses  are  not  properly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  tax  levy  itself,  they  must  be  made  up  by  additional  bor- 
rowings, which  must  become  burdens  upon  the  revenues  and  tax-payers 
of  the  future. 
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SCHEDXTLE  4. 

JourtuU, 
Credit  to  Revenue  from  Tax  Levy  and  Other  Receifts  to  be  Collected. 


Tax  levy  of  1910 

Eidmated  other  revenne 

To  revenne  account  1910 

To  reaenre  for  abatementa  ( overlay) 


|II0»250/XX).00 

30/xxvooo.oo 


5f250yOOOjOO 


Schedule  5  shows  the  condition  of  lite  general  ledger  accounts  after 
this  journal  entry.  It  will  be  <noted  that  the  "  Revenue  Account  1910 " 
now  stands  with  a  credit  balance  of  $5,000,000.00. 


Schedule  5. 

General  Ledger. 
Tax  Levy  of  1910. 


I9I0 
Jan.  I 

Tax  levy  of 
1910 

J 

1 

* 

Estimated  Other  Revenue  1910. 

1910 

Jan.  I 

J 

Revenue  Account  1910. 

1910 
Jan.  I 

To  Appropria- 

I9I0 
Jan.  I 

Taxes 

tions  1910 

J 

1 30y000,000XX> 

levied 
Estimated 
other 
revenue 

J 

i05^ooo/x)o.oo 

Resehve  fob  Abatements  (overlay). 

1910 

Jan.  I 

Taxes 

levied 

T 

5»«5 
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Stkeditle  6  exhibits  a  monthly  wrant  for  the  expenditures  under  all  of 
the  appropriations  from  revenue;  The  total  amount  is  charged  to  "  Ap- 
propriations Account  1910"  and  credited  to  "Audited  Vouchers  Payable* 
or  to  "Warrants  Registered,"  or  whatever  the  title  of  the  liability  ac- 
count may  be. 

Schedule  & 


Monthly  Wakrant 


January  31,  igto. 

OB   THE   ExFENDITintES   OF   CuBEENT    UoMTM. 


Genenl  govecnment: 
Hajronlty  appropriiti 
Board  of  sldeniien  an 
DeputmcDt  ot  fituoce-* 
Etc^  etc  

Protection  of  life  and  propettj' : 

Heallh  and  suiitatiaii : 

DepartmcDt  ol  health 

Etc,  etc 

De^ftment  of  street  cleaning. . 

Bnrean  of  sewen 

Etc.,  etc 

Hii 


ligbways : 
Depuin: 


lepuimenl  of  biidges  ■ . 


Department  of  public  charitie* . . . 

Deptrtmenl  of  correction 

Etc.,  etc 

Edudtion : 

DepartmcDt  ol  eduotion 

Collegeof  the  city  of  New  York.. 


Eic, 


Recrcition: 

Depaitment  of  parks 

Etc.,  etc 

Mnnicipil  indiulriet; 

Depaitment  of  vater  lupplj,  gas  and 
electricity  — ■ 

Elc,  etc 

Municipal  indebtednesi: 

Interest  on  [be  city  debt 

Redemption  of  tbe  citf  debt 

Instalment  payable 

Etc.,   etc 


'M57-39 
140,013.17 
ia^Sa.7a 

1.182*3375 
794,110.98 
23,183.73 

183,73144 
43.079-" 

508,499.62 
12,403,71 
9.664.37 

46,98241 
49484.11 
I7/H5-48 

518.97248  ; 

287441.82  I 
'45.73245 

18.941.63  I 

2,893487.32  I 
43.347.84  I 
39,745-39   ■ 


2434.182.18 
742,842.83 

i4,io>.o5 
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Schedule  y  thaws  once  more  the  coiulition  of  tkt  general  ledger  ic- 
counts  after  this  entry. 

Schedule  7. 

General  Ledger. 
Apfsofriations. 


1910: 


Wmrrant  for 
January 


11,424,111.82 


1910 


'  1 


Appropriationi 
for  year 


130,000^000^00 


Audited  Vouchers  Payable  (or  Warrants  Registered). 


il  1910 


I' 
ii 


January  War- 
rant 


11,424,111.88 


1910 


Warrant  for 
I      January 
'  Balance 


Approfyriations  Ledger, 
Mayoralty. 


8,39842 
t6/>ot.s8 


75,000.001 


1910 


Appropriation 


Balance 


*J^fiOQJ0O 


75,000.00 


66,601.58 


Schedule  8.  A  series  of  journal  entries  relating  to  cash.  For  simplicity 
these  entries  are  made  by  the  journal  instead  of  being  entered,  as  they 
would  be  in  practice,  through  the  cash-book  directly.  Cash  is  charged  with 
collections  on  account  of  tax  levy  and  is  also  charged  with  collections  on 
account  of  other  revenues  (licenses,  fees,  etc.,  etc.).  Again,  for  simplicity, 
no  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  is  set  up  in  these  accounts, 
although  of  course  there  would  be,  naturally,  various  classes  of  cash  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

On  Schedule  8  also  "Audited  Vouchers  Payable"  account  is  charged 
and  cash  is  credited  with  the  actual  payments  of  warrants  or  bills  and 
pay-rolls  made  by  the  treasurer's  or  chamberlain's  office  during  the  month. 
Further,  we  suppose  that  various  taxes  have  been  abated,  and  "  Reserve 
for  Abatements"  is  charged,  and  the  tax  levy  credited  with  those  items 
which  have  been  allowed  by  the  proper  officers  in  accordance  -with  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 
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Schedule  8. 

Journal. 

Cash  Receipts  for  Month. 


Ckih 

To  Tax  Levy  1910  . . . . 
CoUectioni  of  Taxes. 


Ckih 

To  Eitiiiiated  other  Rerenue  . . 
Collections  of  Other  Revenue 


Audited  Vouchers  Payable 

To  Cash 

Payments  of  Warrants,  or  Audited  Bills  and 
Pay-rolls  


Rctenre  for  Abatements  (overlay) 

To  Tax  Levy  1910 

Taxes  Abated 


118,762491.31 


12,489,472.28 


^•887,065.72 


»896,743.ai 


818,762,491.31 


82,489,472.28 


89,887^65.72 


1896,743.21 


Schedule  9  sets  forth  the  conditioD  of  the  ledger  accounts  after  these 
entries  have  been  made. 

Schedule  9. 

General  Ledger. 
Cash. 


Receipts 
« 

Balance 

18,762,491.31 
2,489,472-28 

1 
Payments        \ 
Balance 

1 

1 

9,887,065.72 

2i,25i,963-59 

2i,25i-963.S9 

ii.364t897-87 

Vouchers  Payable. 


Cash 
Balanee 

9.887,065.72 
tt537P^^^o 

January  War- 
rant 

Balance 

11,424,111.82 

11,424,111.82 

11,424.111^2 

!     i,537i046.io 
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Tax  Levy  1910. 


Tax  Levy  1910 

1                        1 

IIO,250,OOOXX> 

1 

1 

Cash 

Abatements    < 
Baianee 

18,262,491.31 

896,743.21 

90*590*7^5-4^ 

1  "^""^  ■■  ■ 

!iio,25o,oooxx> 

90.590,765-48 

IIO,2SO,O0Oj0O 

Balance 

Estimated  Other  Revenue. 


1 

1 

30,000,000.00 

Cash 
Balance 

2,489,472.28 

1 

1 

3o/xx>,ooo.oo 

y>fioo/xx}joo 

Balance 

27.5*0,527.72 

Reserve  for  Abatements  (overlays). 


Abatements 
Balance 


896,743.21 
4^53*^5^-79 


5,250,000.00 


Tax  Levy 


Balance 


5,25o/xx>X)o 


5,250,ooo/x> 
4,353.256.79 


Schedule  10  exhibits  an  entry  illustrating  what  is  frequently  done  in 
municipalities  throughout  the  country,  although  it  is  opposed  to  all  consid- 
erations of  sound  accounting  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Such  action 
is  prohibited  by  law  in  various  cities,  and  such  action  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is,  however,  the  essential  point  wh'ch  T 
desire  to  bring  out,  and  therefore  this  entry  has  been  made  a-s  set  forth. 


Schedule  10. 
Journal. 

Revenoe  Account  1910 ^10,000,000.00 

To  Approprialions  1910 


110,000,000.00 


Additional  appropriations  made  subsequent  to  original  levy.  Not  pro- 
vided from  any  specific  source — "  Money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,"  or  other  phrase  of  this  nature  having  been  used  in  the 
order,  or  no  phrase  at  all — no  provision  of  revenue  at  all — frequently. 
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General  Ledger. 
Revenue  Account  1910. 


Appropriations 
Additional  Ap- 
propriations 


Balance 


i40/xx)/xx>.oo 


5,000,000.00 


Taxes  levied 
Estimated 

Other  Rev- 

enae. 
Balance 


iO5^000yO0Oj09 


50/xx>,cooxx> 

StOOOfOOOJOQ 


I40,ooo,oooxx> 


Appropriations  1910. 


Warrant  for 

January 
Balance 

11,424,111.82 

i 
I 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Appropriations 
Additional  Ap- 
propriations 

i3o/xxvxx>xx> 
io/xx>,ooo.oo 

i40,ooo,oooxx> 

1 

I40,000,000XX> 

( 

i 
1 

Balance 

i28,575388.iS 

Schedule  11  exhibits  the  totals  of  the  debit  and  the  credit  entries  in  each 
of  the  ledger  accounts,  and  also  exhibits  a  trial  balance  or  balance  sheet 
of  the  accounts  as  they  stand  on  the  general  ledger  after  the  entries  above 
9Ct  forth  have  been  made.  The  **  deficiency  of  revenue,"  $5,000,000.00,  is 
exhibited  on  this  trial  balance. 


Schedule  ii. 
Total  Footings  of  Ledger  Accounts. 


Cash 

Tax  levy  1910 • 

Estimated  other  revenue 

Vouchers  payable 

Appropriation  balances  unexpended 

Reserve  for  abatements.     

Revenue  account  1910 


Debit, 

121,251,963.59 

1 10,250,000.00 

30,000,000.00 

9,887,065.72 

11,424,181.82 

896,743  21 

140,000,000.00 


l323»709.884.34 


Credit, 

19,887,065.72 

19*659,234.52 

2,489.472.28 

11,424,111.82 

140,COO,OCO.OO 

5,250,000.00 
i35,ooo,oco.oo 


^323*709»884.34 
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which  has  been  going  on  in  most  of  our  cities  far  beyond  the 
amount  represented  by  public  improvements,  or  other  additions  to 
the  properties  (fixed  assets)  of  the  city.  This  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue demonstrates  that  the  accounts  of  every  municipality  should 
be  so  devised  that  deficiencies  of  this  nature  should  be  shown  auto- 
matically and  without  concealment.  This  is  the  argument  which 
has  caused  me  to  have  these  charts  prepared  and  to  make  this 
statement  to  you. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  is  well  shown  in  the  city  au- 
ditor's printed  statement  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  of  which  you 

now  have  copies.  Turning  to  the  first  page  of 
Lynn  saianoe        ^j^^^^  statement,  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  in 

the  current  assets,  you  will  note  the  deficiencies 
of  various  years  set  forth.  You  will  please  note  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  revenue  1908  is  stated  as  $78,386.21,  while  the  de- 
ficiency of  revenue  1909  is  given  as  $8,692.18.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  these  two  deficiencies  of  $70,000.00,  which 
means  that  $70,000.00  less  of  borrowed  money  from  long-term 
bonds  was  expended  for  running  expenses  in  the  year  1909  than 
was  expended  in  the  year  1908.  The  only  reason  why  as  much  or 
more  money  was  not  expended  in  1909  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  year  these  printed  balance  sheets  were  presented  to 
the  city  council  monthly,  and  these  prospective  deficiencies  were 
clearly  evident,  whereas  in  the  year  1908,  before  the  new  methods 
of  accounting  were  installed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  monthly 
statements  which  could  exhibit  this  important  fact  to  the  city 
government.  Here  is  a  saving  of  $70,000.00  or  more  a  year  to 
future  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  an  additional  burden  upon  them,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  monthly  statement,  published  as  now  exhibited  to  you. 

It  will  be  noted  further  that  the  deficiency  of  revenue  19 10 
(if  appropriations  are  fully  expended)  is  expected  to  be  $9,- 
772.21.  This  deficiency  has  been  caused  by  bonds  issued  for 
revenue  purposes  shown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account, 
amounting  to  $10,000.00.  The  deficiency  would  be  exactly  $10,- 
000.00,  had  it  not  been  that  minor  revenues  have  come  in  during 
the  year  to  date,  which  diminish  the  deficiency  to  the  amount 
stated  in  the  balance  sheet 


The  Standardizing  of  Municipal  Accounts 
and  Statistics  in  Massachusetts. 

By  CHARLES  P.  GBTTEMY,  BOSTON, 
Director,  Bnreaa  of  8t«ti«tic«,  Commonwoalth  of  if  aasachasotts. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  take  up  your  time 
with  a  review  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  the 

standardizing  of  municipal  accounts  in  the 
State  Laws  United  States,  originating  as  it  did  with  this 

organization.  Merely  by  way  of  introduction,  however,  to  what 
I  have  to  present  with  regard  to  Massachusetts,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  recall  the  fact  that  Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  take 
comprehensive  action  toward  securing  uniformity  in  municipal 
accounts  and  reports  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  in  1903 
establishing  a  bureau  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
accounts  of  cities,  counties,  townships,  villages,  and  school  dis- 
tricts. Massachusetts  followed  in  1906  but  with  a  much  milder 
act,  involving  no  supervision  by  the  State  over  either  local 
finances  or  accounting  methods  and  providing  only  for  a  return  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  the  accounting  officers  of  cities  and 
towns  of  a  statement  of  their  finances  upon  a  uniform  schedule 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau.  Since  then  the  growth  of  the 
general  movement  throughout  the  country  for  reform  in  muni- 
cipal accounting  systems  has  been  noteworthy.  Indiana,  at  the 
session  of  her  legislature  in  1909,  adopted  an  act  following 
closely  the  Ohio  law  and  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  com- 
plete in  its  ramifications  and  requirements ;  and  New  York,  Iowa, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  and  pos- 
sibly other  states  have  enacted  legislation  embodying  either  modi- 
fications of  the  Ohio  law,  which  represents  the  extreme  type  of 
state  supervision  over  municipal  accounts,  or  the  less  drastic  fea- 
tures of  the  Massachusetts  plan. 

In  Massachusetts  we  are  still  very  strongly  influenced  by  tra- 
ditions of  local  self-government  which  have  grown  up  through 
generations  of  attachment  to  the  town  meeting,  and  anything 
which  savors  of  ostensible  state  supervision  over  local  affairs  is 
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accounting  systems  by  the  absence  of  such  elaborate  compulsory 
legislation  on  the  subject  as  has  been  passed  in  other  states. 
We  are,  in  this  matter,  in  the  forefront  of  a  great  movement 
which  is  gaining  headway  rapidly  and  whose  concrete  results  in  the 
form  of  the  statistical  information  it  will  furnish,  will,  ere  long, 
be  accepted  as  absolutely  necessary  to  that  efficient  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  which  the  people  are  coming  to  increasingly 
demand.  If  this  be  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  momentum 
already  achieved,  are  we  not  justified  in  anticipating  for  this  cause 
a  spontaneous,  normal  growth  without  having  recourse  to  forcing 
processes  ? 

The  Massachusetts  act,  therefore,  while  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  municipal  accounting  reform,  was,  at  the  time  of  its 

passage  in  1906,  based  upon  the  theory  that  any 
Untf  ^^  needed  changes  in  methods  would,  in  the  long 

run,  prove  most  effective  if  our  public  officials 
could  be  brought  to  make  them  in  a  measure  voluntarily,  after 
they  themselves  had  come  to  appreciate  their  importance,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  force  such  changes  prematurely  upon  muni- 
cipalities unwilling  or  unable  to  comprehend  the  need  of  reform 
in  their  accotmting  methods.  Hence,  instead  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion in  the  manner  which  was  theoretically  most  logical,  namely, 
by  providing  for  the  general  installation  of  a  uniform  system  of 
municipal  accounting  throughout  the  commonwealth,  with  inci- 
dental returns  for  statistical  purposes  to  a  central  bureau  upon  a 
schedule  based  upon  the  accounting  system,  the  legislature  simply 
made  provision  for  furnishing  municipal  accounting  officers  with 
a  schedule  which  was  to  be  uniform  for  all  cities  and  towns. 
No  preliminary  effort  to  install  uniform  classifications  or  methods 
in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  presentation 
of  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis,  has  consequently  been  attempted 
by  the  bureau. 

But  to  devise  a  schedule  which  would  be  scientific  in  its  con- 
ception and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  securing  classified  in- 
formation upon  a  uniform  basis  from  the  existing  heterogeneous 
and  inaccurate  "  systems "  of  municipal  bookkeeping,  which, 
like  Topsy,  had  "  just  growed,"  and  the  character  of  which  was 
reflected  in  poorly-arranged,  uninforming,  and  sometimes  inac- 
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instance  from  Massachusetts  experience  which 
Aaasaoniisem       ^jy  illustrate  as  strikingly  as  an3rthing  I  can 

think  of,  the  significance  and  potentiality  of 
what  may  be  called  the  statistical  point  of  view  in  treating  the 
subject  of  municipal  finances.  This  is  the  disclosure  of  the  mis- 
leading character  of  the  debt  statements  of  our  municipalities 
when  based,  as  they  are  quite  likely  to  be,  upon  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  "  net  indebtedness  "  laid  down  by  Massachusetts  law. 
The  general  statutory  authority  for  the  incurring  of  debts  by 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  limits  the  amount  to  which  a 
city  may  become  indebted  to  "  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
average  of  the  assessors'  valuations  of  the  taxable  property 
therein  for  the  three  preceding  years,  the  valuation  of  each  year 
being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  abatements  allowed 
thereon  previous  to  the  last  day  of  December  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding said  assessment "  ;^  and  it  is  provided  that  "  a  town  shall 
not  become  indebted  in  an  amount  exceeding  three  per  cent  on 
the  last  preceding  valuation,  for  the  assessment  of  taxes,  of  the 
taxable  property  therein."  *  This  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "  debt  limit "  and  the  theory  of  the  law  was,  of  course,  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  required  some  such 
salutary  check  upon  their  borrowing  propensities. 

But  the  law  recognized  certain  forms  of  debt,  which  it  speci- 
fied should  be  excluded  in  reckoning  the  debt  limit,  such  as  water 
debt,  debt  incurred  for  municipal  lighting  purposes  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding,  in  a  town  five  per  cent  and,  in  a  city,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  last  preceding  valua- 
tion, temporary  tax  loans,  and  temporary  loans  for  grade  cross- 
ing abolition  purposes.  And  from  time  to  time,  a  sympathetic 
legislature  has  barkened  to  appeals  of  cities  and  towns  for  ex- 
emption, for  some  special  reason,  from  the  operation  of  the  gen- 
eral law  and  has  granted  permission  to  borrow  "  outside  the 
debt  limit"  for  purposes  which  it  was  the  intent  of  the  statute 
should  be  provided  for  within  the  debt  limit. 

Now  it  is  rudimentary  to  say  that  the  net  debt  of  a  muni- 
cipality is  found  by  deducting  from  the  total  funded  or  fixed  debt 


*  Revised  Laws,  chapter  27,  section  3. 
'  Revised  Laws,  chapter  27,  section  4. 
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that  a  debt  may  legally,  or  even  by  specific  authority  of  law,  be 
incurred  outside  the  debt  limit,  so  called,  does  not  make  it,  on 
that  account,  any  the  less  a  debt.  Because,  therefore,  a  debt  is 
a  debt,  whether  it  be  laid  within  or  without  the  debt  limit,  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  undertaken  to  gather 
and  tabulate  debt  statistics  independent  of  mere  statutory  defi- 
nitions and  has  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  report  recently 
issued,  tables  which  show,  for  the  33  cities  and  the  65  towns 
having  a  population  of  5,000,  the  real  net  debt  derived  by  de- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  from  the  total  funded 
or  fixed  debt  (including  water  and  other  bonded  debt  not  reck- 
oned in  calculating  the  debt  limit).  Tables  are  also  presented  for 
the  first  time  showing  the  total  outstanding  indebtedness  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  classified  according  to  the  character  of 
the  obligation.  These  latter  form  a  comprehensive  exhibit  which 
includes  not  only  the  funded  or  fixed  debt,  but  temporary  loans, 
(such  as  money  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  grade-crossing 
loans,  etc.),  as  well  as  unpaid  warrants  and  orders,  which,  though 
represented  by  cash  on  hand,  must  be  treated  as  a  liability.  Ob- 
jection may  perhaps  be  made  to  treating  loans  in  anticipation  of 
taxes  as,  in  a  proper  sense,  debt,  yet,  being  annually  recur- 
rent, there  is  always,  in  practically  every  city  of  the  state  and 
in  most  of  the  towns,  an  outstanding  debt  composed  of  these 
temporary  interest-bearing  loans,  which  may  no  sooner  be  paid 
off  than  new  loans  of  a  similar  kind  are  negotiated ;  indeed,  we 
find  that  of  the  total  interest  burden  of  our  33  Massachusetts 
cities  in  1907,  $9,268,827,  nearly  6  per  cent,  or  $550,212,  was  for 
interest  on  temporary  tax  loans.  The  total  outstanding  indebted- 
ness for  the  33  cities  for  1907  was  $191,901,845,  classified  as 
follows : 

Loans  for  General  Purposes $136,968495.60 

Loans  for  Public  Service  Enterprises 47,217,050.00 

Loans  for  Cemetery  Purposes 202,200.00 

Temporary  Loans: 

Tax $6,863,616.46 

Other 348,000.00 

7,211,616.46 

Warrants  or  Orders  Outstanding 302,483.38 

Total $191,901,845.44 
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quently  requiring  much  time  and  ingenuity  to  adjust 
torily.  In  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  our  Massachusetts  towns^ 
each  department  keeps  its  own  accounts  and  neither  the  town 
treasurer  nor  any  other  one  person  has  a  record  of  the  purposes 
for  which  all  town  money  is  spent,  so  that  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  officials  is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  furnish 
the  information  desired  for  a  complete  statement  of  the  town's 
finances.  Again,  there  is  sometimes  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  the  Bureau's  schedules;  thus  the 
treasurer  or  auditor  passing  out  of  office,  being  no  longer  a  town 
official,  is  apt  to  be  indifferent  as  to  his  duty  to  make  out  a  return 
for  the  past  year,  while  his  successor,  a  new  man,  pleads  insuffi- 
cient familiarity  with  the  accounts  to  do  so.  This  is  also  an  in- 
dictment of  existing  methods  or  lack  of  methods ;  obviously  ac- 
counts should  always  be  in  such  form  that  a  citizen  deemed  to  be 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  keep  the  town  books  should  be  able 
to  tell  what  they  mean,  and  hence  be  able  to  make  returns  to  the 
state  bureau. 

Many  of  our  town  officials  do  not  seem  to  understand  why  the 
information  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  undertakes  to  gather 

and  publish  cannot  be  obtained  from  town  re- 

m  blank  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  town  re- 
port with  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  we  make  our  compilations 
from  that  document.  If  we  were  dealing  with  each  town  separ- 
ately, this  would  be  difficult  enough,  as  many  of  our  local  officials 
fail  to  render  an  accurate  and  intelligent  accounting  to  their  own 
citizens,  such  as  ought  to  be  required  of  them  irrespective  of  the 
demands  of  a  state  department;  but  since  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  our  work  is  to  compile  the  financial  data  of  our 
cities  and  towns  upon  a  basis  which  will  make  them  as  nearly 
comparable  as  possible,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  no  head- 
way whatever  can  be  made  by  attempting  to  rely  wholly  upon 
official  documents.  A  common  characteristic  of  these  reports  is 
a  list  of  names  of  persons  or  firms  to  whom  money  has  been  paid, 
but  with  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  what  the  expenditure  was 
for.  If  these  documents  are  any  reflection  of  local  public  opinion,, 
the  people  in  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  would  seem  to  be  vastly 
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slumbers ;  and  that  competent,  hard-working  officials,  who  them- 
selves have  long  since  seen  the  necessity  for  reform  in  accouiit- 
ing  methods,  but  who  have  preached  it  in  vain,  will  find  substan- 
tial encouragement  in  an  awakened  and  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment Meantime,  we  are  obliged  to  concede  that  we  must  rely 
for  the  desired  data  primarily  upon  appeals  to  the  public  spirit 
of  local  officials  and  their  willingness  to  comply  cheerfully  with 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  roll  of  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  whose  local  affairs  are  in  the  control  of  citizens  of  the 
type  last  mentioned  is  happily  already  considerable,  and  the  list 
of  those  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
work  in  its  relation  to  efficient  public  service  by  undertaking  a  re- 
vison  of  their  accounting  methods  is  perceptibly  increasing. 

The  returns  from  the  cities  and  towns  upon  which  our  first 
report,  covering  the  year  1906,  was  based,  were  furnished  to  the 

Bureau  on  a  schedule  which,  compared  with  that 
Progress  of  sent  out  in  1910  to  be  used  in  reporting  the  finan- 

cial  transactions  of  1909,  was,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, exceedingly  crude.  It  was  not  altogether  unnatural  that 
this  should  be  so,  since  the  Bureau,  having  had  imposed  upon  it  a 
venture  in  a  new  and  untrodden  field  of  inquiry,  could  have  at 
the  outset  none  of  the  knowledge  which  can  come  only  through 
practical  experience  in  dealing  with  actual  conditions ;  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  information  which  it  sought  to  secure,  state- 
ments of  local  officials  and  published  figures  in  city  and  town 
reports  could  not,  with  the  limited  equipment  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  new  work,  be  subjected  to  that  careful  examination,  verifica- 
tion and  editing  which  has  since  been  found  essential.  The 
preparation  of  schedules  and  the  translation  of  data  after  they 
have  been  obtained  into  intelligible  tabulations  have  of  necessity 
been  matters  of  evolution;  and  because  of  this  fact,  involving 
numerous  changes  in  both  classification  and  method,  comparison 
between  the  statistics  of  the  reports  for  1906  and  1907  cannot 
fairly  be  made. 

The  chief  merit  of  our  first  eflFort  to  present  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  was,  therefore, 
not  so  much  the  value  of  its  statistical  presentations  as  the  op- 
portunity it  aflForded  of  arousing  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
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this  statement,  the  last  legislature  having  made  a  radical  de- 
parture in  one  important  respect  from  the  consistent  pursuit  of 
its  policy.  This  was  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  all 
town  notes  issued  on  or  after  the  first  of  January,  191 1,  to  be 
certified  by  a  state  officer,  and  since  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  central  office  for  information  in  re^ 
gard  to  municipal  matters  in  Massachusetts,  this  duty  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  that  department.  The  law  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  lamentable  experience  of  the  town  of  Framingham, 
whose  town  treasurer  was  found,  about  a  year  ago,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  forging  town  notes  to  an  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  disclosure  directed  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  safeguards  were  thrown 
around  the  issue  of  municipal  securities  by  law,  although  two 
or  three  banking  institutions  in  Boston  had  built  up  a  consider- 
able business  in  certifying  notes  and  bonds.  Governor  Draper, 
in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  legislature  in  January  last,  ac- 
cordingly made  the  following  recommendations : 

I  suggest  that  some  plan  be  adopted  requiring  the  registration 
and  certification  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  all 
town  and  city  loans.  This  arrangement  should  be  most  carefully 
thought  out  and  made  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  yet  the  sys- 
tem should  not  be  too  expensive.  A  proper  charge  for  all  regis- 
tration and  certification  of  the  loans  should  be  made  to  the  towns 
and  cities  having  it  done.  I  believe  the  registration  and  certifica- 
tion of  such  loans  would  cause  them  to  sell  at  a  higher  price,  so 
that  the  charges  for  having  it  done  would  be  no  hardship  to  the 
municipalities,  while  it  would  be  of  material  advantage  to  in- 
vestors. 

The  legislature,  following  its  traditional  custom  to  proceed 
slowly  in  enlarging  the  field  of  state  supervision,  placed  its  ap- 
proval upon  the  principle  involved  in  this  recommendation,  but 
confined  its  operation  specifically  to  tOTvn  notes;  that  is  to  say, 
bonds  issued  by  towns  as  differentiated  from  notes  are  not  em- 
braced within  the  scope  of  the  act,  nor  are  either  the  bonds  or 
notes  of  cities. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  no  note  issued 
by  a  Masachusetts  town  on  or  after  January  i,  191 1,  will  be  legal 
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penses  of  certification.^  All  official  papers  pertaining  to  the  issue 
will  be  open  to  inspection  to  any  interested  person  at  the  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  State  House.  One  incidental 
provision  of  the  act,  important  in  connection  with  the  Bureau's 
statistical  work,  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  town  treasurers 
to  notify  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  immediately  whenever  any 
note  issued  shall  have  become  due  and  paid  and  to  state  the 
source  from  which  the  money  to  pay  the  same  was  obtained.  A 
town  treasurer  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $ioo  to  $500. 

The  functions  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  are, 
as  its  name  implies,  primarily  statistical,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  lose  sight  of  this  fact  We  have  found,  indeed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compile  reliable  data  relating  to  mtmicipal  finances 
without  thorough  reform  in  accounting  and  budget-making 
methods;  but  while  bearing  in  mind  that  accounting  and  bud- 
getary reform  are  essential  to  and  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
any  plan  of  trustworthy  municipal  statistics,  we  should  not  fail 
to  remember  that  the  public  as  a  whole  cannot  be  expected  to 
concern  itself  greatly  with  bookkeeping  technique.  Even  ex- 
cellent accountants  are  too  often  unable  to  see  beyond  their  books 
and  have  not  the  imaginative  faculty  needed  to  enable  them  to 
select  the  essential  facts  for  presentation  to  the  public,  which 
wants  to  know — or  ought  to  want  to  know — what  the  sources 
of  municipal  revenue  are  and  how  and  for  what  purposes  its 
money  is  being  spent ;  and  this  information  it  cannot  get  from  re- 
ports, however  accurate,  which  are  little  more  than  mere  trans- 
cripts of  cash  accounts  accompanied  by  no  effort  to  arrange  and 
group  the  figures  in  such  manner  as  to  give  them  real  signifi- 
cance. City  and  town  officials  should,  therefore,  not  only  know 
how  to  keep  books  and  records  accurately  and  systematically, 
but  they  ought,  also,  in  order  to  round  out  their  capacity  for  use- 
fulness to  the  people,  to  possess  the  qualifications  of  being  good 
reporters. 

However  charitable  a  view  we  may  wish  to  take  in  explana- 

^This  fee  has  been  fixed  at  a  Hat  rate  of  $3  for  each  note  certified 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  note. 
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tion  of  conditions  which  may  reflect  merely  the  result  of  gen- 
erations of  indifference,  it  is  plainly  apparent,  by  all  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  the  people  do  not  propose  to  be  governed  much 
longer  by  the  spirit  of  laissez  faire  in  their  municipal  affairs. 
Not  better  accounting  methods  alone,  therefore,  but  the  galvaniz- 
ing of  the  bookkeeper's  figures  into  living  object  lessons  that  will 
make  for  a  better  and  broader  civic  life — ^this  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  statistics  of  municipal  finances  we  are  collecting  and  com- 
piling in  Massachusetts. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Forms  of  Commis- 
sion Government  in  Cities. 

By  ERNEST  8.  BRADFORD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  number  of  cities  governed  under  the  commission  form  has 
greatly  increased  during  1910.  Any  form  of  administration 
which  has  been  adopted  or  approved  by  a  hundred  municipalities 
merits  the  respectful  consideration  of  every  student  of  city  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  the  members  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.  In  November,  1909,  fifty  cities  were  reported  as  operat- 
ing or  ready  to  operate  under  the  system  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  "  commission  "  form ;  to-day  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  cities  have  it  in  force  or  have  voted  to  adopt  it,  and  as 
many  more  have  the  matter  under  consideration.  If  a  new  name 
continues  to  be  added  to  the  list  each  week  it  may  not  be  long 
before  a  majority  of  our  American  municipalities  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  small  board,  elected  at  large  and  exercising  adequate 
power  under  •  certain  restraining  "  checks  ",  while  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  other  centers  of  population  will  be  actively 
discussing  proper  methods  of  applying  the  system  to  metropolitan 
conditions. 

During  1910,  cities  have  secured  commission  charters  or  states 
have  passed  general  acts  permitting  municipalities  to  adopt  the 
board  form  as  follows: 

Kentucky,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  passed  acts 

under  which  the  cities  of  Newport   (Ky.),  Columbia  (S.  C), 

and  Shreveport   (La.),  have  already  voted  to 
Commission  ooerate 

Governed  Cities 

In  Kansas,  the  cities  of  Topeka,  Coffeyville, 

Parsons,  Pittsburg,  Marion,  Cherryvale,  lola,  Wellington,  Em- 
poria, Abilene,  Newton,  Girard,  Neodesha  and  Caldwell,  in- 
stalled the  plan  or  decided  to  do  so. 

Eight  additional  cities  in  Texas  took  advantage  of  a  state  law 
permitting  any  municipality  of  less  than  10,000  to  adopt  it  by  a 

(246) 
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cient  here  to  note  that  a  study  of  the  plan  during  the  past  three 
years,  including  correspondence  with  cities,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  their  charters,  and  personal  visits  to  the  most  important 
— Galveston,  Houston,  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Keokuk,  Memphis  and  others — interviewing  citi- 
zens of  all  types  in  these  cities,  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
commissions,  and  examination  of  records  and  annual  reports,  war- 
rants the  conservative  statement  that  since  the  introduction  of 
the  commission  form  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  effi- 
ciency in  municipal  finance  and  in  the  care  of  streets,  including 
paving  and  lighting;  progress  in  the  administration  of  the  police 
and  health  departments,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  in  finance 
and  engineering;  and  a  more  satisfactory  operation  of  muni- 
cipal utilities  and  regulation  of  public-service  corporations  than 
under  the  aldermanic  plan.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
commission  cities,  some  improvement  in  almost  every  field  of 
municipal  activity,  though  differing  in  different  localities.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  plan  has  also  greatly  aroused  public 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  has  inspired  the  people  with  a  here- 
tofore unknown  confidence  in  their  local  governing  body,  and 
seems  to  be  promoting  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  urban 
center  and  its  needs  which  is  manifested  in  the  beginning  of  a 
"  city  plan  "  for  Dallas,  Cedar  Rapids  and  other  municipalities. 
Too  much  should  not  be  claimed,  however,  for  the  commission 
system,  in  view  of  the  short  time  during  which  it  has  been  in 
effect.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  form  of  organization  for  cities 
will  solve  all  the  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  muni- 
cipal government  It  does  not  supply  intelligence  to  voters,  nor 
wisdom  to  officials.  It  does  not  eliminate  danger  of  misgovem- 
ment,  nor  insure  against  financial  extravagance.  The  system 
is  only  half  of  the  solution — the  men  (voters  and  officials)  con- 
stitute the  other  half.  Under  the  small  board  plan  there  is  no 
less  need  of  honest  and  vigorous  citisenship  than  heretofore:  its 
advantage  is  that  it  supplies  a  better  form  of  government. 

But  this  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion  and 
we  must  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  features  found  in  the 
many  commission  charters  and  state  laws,  their  analysis  and  com- 
parison, and  a  discussion  of  their  respective  excellences  and  de- 
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Nuif  BBR  OF  Comf  ISnONXBS.^ 


Three. 

Deniion,  Tex., 
Greenville,  Tex., 
Marflhall,  Tex., 
Barry,  Tex., 
Harlingen,  Tex., 
Kennedy,  Tex., 
Araniai  Paas,  Tex., 
Lyford,  Tex. 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 
Marble  Falls,  Tex. 
Terrell,  Tex. 
Miami,  Ok. 
Duncan,  Ok. 
McAlester,  Ok., 
Bartlesville,  Ok., 
Baker,  Ore., 
Kansas  Cities  of  2d  class 

(13  cities), 
Iowa  Qties  of 

7-25,000  (3), 
Wisconsin  (i). 


Four. 

Palestine,  Tex., 
Huntington,  W.  Vs., 
BlueBeld,  W.  Va., 
Sapulpa,  Ok. 
Enid,  Ok. 


Six. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Seven. 
I^wiston,  Idaho. 


Five. 

Galvciton» 

Houston, 

Dallas, 

Austittt 

Waco, 

Corpus 

Muskogee,  Ok., 

Memphis, 

Haverhill, 

Gloucester, 

Lynn, 

Colorado  Springs, 

Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

San  Diego,  Calif., 

Oakland, 

Tacoma,  Wash., 

Kansas  Cities  of  lit  daw 

(7  cities), 
Iowa  Cities  of  over 

25,000  (4), 
North  Dakota  (3), 
South  DakoU  (7), 
South  Carolina  (^i), 
Kentucky  (i). 

Nine. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 


The  number  of  members  which  a  working  board  should  have 
is  based  upon  two  main  considerations, — the  number  which  can 
be  well  elected  by  voters  at  any  one  time  and  the  natural  limit 
to  the  efficient  number  of  any  working  board. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  most  important.  Our  American  ballots 
are  overloaded  with  the  names  of  candidates:  so  many  offices 
are  to  be  filled  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  politician 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  each  of  the  aspirants  for 
the  many  places  to  be  filled.     The  multiplicity  of  elective  offi- 

^The  Minnesota  law  contains  no  provision  as  to  the  number  of  commissioners; 
New  Mexico  provides  3-5  commissioners;  Mississippi,  3  or  5. 
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public  attention;  it  submits  to  popular  election  so  many  offices 
at  one  time  that  many  of  them  are  inevitably  crowded  out  from 
proper  public  attention;  and  it  submits  to  popular  election  so 
many  offices  at  one  time  that  the  business  of  making  up  the 
elaborate  tickets  necessary  at  every  election  makes  the  political 
machine  an  indispensible  instrument  in  electoral  action.  Many 
officials  therefore  are  elected  without  adequate  public  scrutiny 
and  owe  their  selection  not  to  the  people  but  to  the  makers  of 
the  party  ticket,  who  thus  acquire  an  influence  that  is  capable 
of  great  abuse." 

The  "short  ballot"  principle  is,  "first,  that  only  those  offices 
should  be  elective  which  are  important  enough  to  attract  (and 
deserve)  public  examination;  and  second,  that  very  few  offices 
should  be  filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so  as  to  permit  adequate 
and  unconfused  public  examination  of  the  candidates."  The 
value  of  these  suggestions  is  evident  and  their  statement  is  so 
terse  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  them  for  their  accept- 
ance. While  not  covering  the  entire  field  of  popular  control — 
what  series  of  propositions  ever  did? — ^the  short  ballot  principle 
is  of  great  moment,  and  its  adoption  by  many  of  our  foremost 
publicists  and  citizens  is  evidence  of  its  correctness.  It  is  one 
of  the  important  features  of  the  commission  form  in  cities. 

The  foregoing  principle  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  municipal  governing  body 
should  be  also  within  the  natural  limits  of  efficiency  for  an 
executive  board.  The  greater  the  number  of  members,  the  less 
the  responsibility  of  each.  In  large  boards  of  directors  and  com- 
mittees it  is  frequently  the  fact  that  many  members  are  absent 
The  point  at  which  the  individual  ceases  to  consider  that  his  mem- 
bership in  a  group  is  important  varies  in  different  cases,  but 
may  be  said,  from  experience  in  many  fields  of  collective  ac- 
tivity to  be,  for  active  managing  bodies,  at  or  below  seven,  cer- 
tainly below  ten.  The  work  of  city  governing  is  mainly  ad- 
ministrative and  managerial,  and  therefore  a  small  number  is 
desirable.  Most  of  the  cities  have  shown  preference  for  an 
odd  number,  and  for  three  or  five  rather  than  a  more  numerous 
board.  In  Huntington  and  Bluefield,  the  desire  to  have  the 
two  large  parties  equally  represented  on  the  board  led  to  the 
choice  of  four  as  a  number  evenly  divisible. 
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and  public  grounds;  and  water,  light  and  health,  beside  the 
mayor,  who  has  general  oversight.  The  Iowa  law  places  the 
mayor  in  charge  of  public  affairs,  while  the  other  departments  are 
accounts  and  finance,  public  safety,  streets  and  public  improve- 
ments, and  parks  and  public  property.  Where  there  are  only 
three  commissioners,  duties  are  consolidated;  in  the  Kansas  law 
for  cities  of  the  second  class,  the  mayor  is  given  charge  of 
police,  fire  and  health,  and  the  other  two  members  have  finance 
and  revenue,  and  streets  and  public  utilities,  respectively.  The 
new  charter  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  well  drawn  on  the  whole,  places 
the  mayor  in  charge  of  public  affairs,  health  and  sanitation ;  and 
provides,  besides,  for  the  departments  of  finance;  public  safety; 
public  works,  streets,  improvements,  and  property ;  and  light  and 
water.  The  Kentucky  law,  passed  in  1910,  and  applying  as  yet 
only  to  cities  of  the  second  class,  provides  for  departments  of 
public  affairs  (in  charge  of  the  mayor),  public  finance,  public 
safety,  public  works  and  public  property.  High  Point,  N.  C, 
with  a  commission  of  nine,  has  besides  the  mayor,  commis- 
sioners of  finance  and  revenue,  police  and  fire,  streets  and  ceme- 
teries, water  works  and  sewerage,  public  buildings  and  property, 
lights  and  lighting,  a  purchasing  commissioner  and  an  auditing 
commissioner.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  separates  the  police  from  the 
fire  department,  allotting  its  five  commissioners  to  finance,  ways 
and  means;  police,  health  and  morals;  public  streets  and  build- 
ings; fire  and  sewers;  and  water. 

In  place,  then  of  the  usual  council,  consisting  sometimes  of 
two  bodies  and  containing  from  ten  to  fifty  or  more  members, 
there  is  substituted  a  single  board  of  five  or  three.  This  small 
board  comprises,  in  most  cases,  all  the  elective  officials  chosen  in 
the  city.  Officers,  such  as  city  engineer,  assessor,  treasurer, 
and  others  of  that  nature,  elected  under  the  aldermanic  plan,  are 
appointed  by  the  commission.  Only  in  a  few  exceptions  are 
officers  other  than  the  commissioners  elected,  not  counting  school 
directors,  boards  of  education  and  library  trustees  which  are  so 
generally  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  at  elections. 

In  this  new  small  council  the  mayor  appears  merely  as  the 
chief  member  and  presiding  officer.  In  most  cases  his  veto 
disappears.    He  is  but  one  of  the  five,  and  votes  as  one.    Whether 
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by  electing  a  bad  ward  alderman.  Better  known  men  are  se- 
lected and  men  of  broader  outlook  and  larger  caliber.  After 
election,  the  commissioners  are  responsible  to  all  the  citizens, 
and  will  naturally  expect  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  trouble  with  the  system  of  ward  representation  is 
that  the  individual  ward  receives  attention — at  least,  those  wards 
with  aldermen  most  efficient  in  "  trading  "  and  arranging  "deals" 
with  fellow  members — ^but  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whcde 
suffer.  "To  secure  one  more  electric  light  in  my  ward,"  said 
a  former  councilman,  "  it  was  necessary  to  agree  to  vote  for  one 
more  arc  in  each  of  the  other  seven  wards."  So  the  dty  in- 
stalled and  paid  for  eight  arc  lamps  where  only  one  was  needed. 
The  same  is  true  of  sewer  extensions,  new  street  paving,  grading, 
water  mains.  Des  Moines,  Houston  and  nearly  every  city  which 
had  the  ward  system,  offered  flagrant  examples  of  this  vicious 
system  of  "  part  representation ".  Now  the  commission  form 
changes  all  this.  The  entire  body  of  voters  chooses  the  board  of 
five  and  know  who  the  men  are  for  whom  they  are  voting. 

The  danger  of  having  most  or  all  of  the  commissioners  elected 
from  the  same  ward  or  section  has  not  materialized  in  the  cities 
which  have  adopted  the  election  at  large.  Des  Moines,  divided  by 
the  Des  Moines  River,  into  East  and  West  sides,  elected  for  its 
first  commission  two  from  one  side  and  three  from  the  other ;  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  discernible  on  the  part  of  the  West 
side  councilmen  to  unduly  favor  their  part  of  the  city.  They 
are  accountable  to  the  entire  city  and  therefore  act  for  the  whole 
city.  In  Cedar  Rapids,  similarly  divided  by  the  Cedar  River, 
only  one  alderman  (commissioner)  was  chosen  from  the  West 
side,  but  he  states  that  he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  needs  of  that  section.  Bohemian-Ameri- 
cans, constituting  probably  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  have  not  a  member  of  their  nationality  on  the  board  of 
commissioners,  yet  persons  of  Bohemian  parentage  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  places  in  the  city  government,  on  their  merits,  and  their 
section  of  the  city  has  received  its  share  of  appropriations  for 
paving,  water  mains  and  street  lighting.  One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  the  new  commission  in  Cedar  Rapids  was  to  extend 
sewerage  and  water  connections  to  a  large  Bohemian  Catholic 
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mayor  and  four  councilmen  besides  the  auditor.  In  Mississippi 
and  Minnesota  there  is  no  provision  as  to  term  or  method  of 
election  further  than  to  specify  election  at  large. 

The  continued  re-election  of  commissioners  has  lengthened 
their  actual  term  in  office  in  several  cities,  particularly  in  Gal- 
veston and  Houston. 

All  of  the  commissioners  are  usually  elected  at  the  same  time^ 
but  there  are  exceptions,  as  already  seen.  In  Marshall,  Texas, 
two  commissioners  are  elected  one  year  for  a  two-years'  term, 
and  the  next  year  the  chairman  (mayor)  and  city  secretary  for  a 
two-year  term.  In  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  mayor  and  three  coun- 
cilmen are  elected  each  odd  year  for  two  years ;  and  in  each  even 
year  the  other  three  councilmen  for  two  years.  In  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.,  two  (of  four  commissioners)  are  elected  for  four  years;  two 
years  later,  the  other  two  are  elected  for  four  years.  Similarly 
in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado  Springs  and  Tacoma,  and  in  the 
laws  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Carolina,  the  mayor  is  elected 
with  two  commissioners  every  foiir  years  for  a  four-year  term 
and  the  other  two  commissioners  elected  two  years  later  for  a 
four-year  term.  Under  the  Wisconsin  law  the  mayor  holds  office 
for  six  years  and  the  two  commissioners  for  four  years  each, 
one  being  elected  each  alternate  second  year.  In  South  Dakota 
one  commissioner  of  the  five  is  elected  each  year  for  a  five-year 
term.  In  Kentucky,  the  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years  and  the 
other  four  commissioners  for  two  years  each;  two  years  later,  a 
police  judge  is  elected  for  four  years  and  the  four  commissioners 
for  two  years  again.  In  Haverhill,  the  mayor,  two  aldermen 
and  two  members  of  the  school  committee  are  elected  each  even- 
numbered  year  for  two  years,  while  the  two  other  aldermen  and 
the  two  other  members  of  the  school  committee  are  elected  each 
odd-numbered  year  for  the  same  length  of  term. 

The  qualifications  for  commissioners  range  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Texas  cities,  requiring  each  member  of  the  governing  board 

to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  quali- 
ftualiflcations         figd  voter,  a  resident  of  the  city  previously  for 

^n^-flf-fii^^L  ^  certain  number  of  years   fin  some  charters, 
01  tfOnuiiissioners     ^  /.  r 

of  twenty-nve  years  of  age,  a  property  owner, 

and  not  in  arrears  for  taxes,  and  in  one  instance,  not  a  stock- 
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The  municipal  business  of  most  small  cities  does  not  need  the 
services  of  five  men  or  three  men  for  seven  or  eight  hours  each 
day.  Part  time  is  now  the  rule,  and  is  possibly  best-  The  pres- 
ent council  system  offers  an  extreme  example  of  service  for  part 
time  only ;  night  sessions  are  usual,  and  meetings  often  only  once 
a  month.  Much  more  attention  may  well  be  required  and 
still  not  all  the  day  of  the  mtmicipal  director  be  occupied  in  the 
care  of  city  business. 

If  the  larger  city  were  fairly  sure  of  being  able  to  elect  some 
of  its  best  business  men  to  its  governing  board,  as  in  Galves- 
ton, it  could  be  provided  that  members  might  be  elected  at  a 
low  salary  to  give  part  time,  or  at  a  high  salary  to  give  all  of 
their  time,  that  point  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of  nomination.  If 
the  voters  preferred  Mr.  A,  a  most  capable  bank  manager  or 
manufacturer,  who  was  willing  to  give  part  of  his  time  at  $3,- 
000  a  year,  rather  than  Mr.  B,  a  less  able  man,  though  cap- 
able, at  $6,000  a  year,  to  give  all  of  his  time,  let  them  so  in- 
dicate on  the  nominating  ballot.  Besides  the  names  of  candi- 
dates, columns  for  "  time  required  "  and  "  salary  ",  opposite  each 
name  would  appear  on  the  ballot,  in  that  case.  This  plan  would 
not  shut  out  the  first-class  business  man,  whose  experience  would 
be  most  helpful  to  the  city,  but  who  cannot  afford  for  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  the  city's 
affairs  while  he  can  make  several  times  as  much  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  present  time  requirements  in  commission  cities  are  as 
follows : 
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III.  The  most  vital  and  effective  element  in  the  commission  form 
of  government  is  not  the  small  number  of  the  governing  body, 
as  important  as  that  feature  is,  nor  the  election  of  the  members 
at  large,  helpful  though  that  provision  is  proving  to  be,  but  the 
amplitude  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  commission,  the  as- 
signment of  each  commissioner  to  a  department,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  checks  provided  to  assure  popular  control.    These 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  elements,  as  they  have 
rtJ^^  '      ^        been  numbered  here,  are  so  basic  in  their  na- 

ture,  that  though  they  do  not  at  first  seem  of 
unusual  moment,  they  prove  upon  examination  to  include  the 
first  and  second  features,  already  noted,  and  to  comprise  the 
essence  of  two  broad  principles,  which  are  both  present  in  the 
term  "  responsible  authority."  This  connotes  at  once  power  and 
accountability, — the  capacity  to  accomplish  and  the  possibility  of 
a  penalty  for  a  failure  to  accomplish.  Election  at  large  is  sim- 
ply a  kind  of  check  beforehand, — a  method  of  insuring  the  choice 
of  men  who  will  represent  the  city  as  a  whole,  rather  than  a 
number  representing  a  multiplicity  of  parts.  Provision  for  a 
small  board  is  the  same  sort  of  prior  restriction  in  order  that 
voters  may  choose  a  few  officials  intelligently  rather  than  select, 
without  thought,  a  larger  number.  These  are  but  parts  of  the 
second  half  of  the  equation, — ^methods  of  enforcing  responsibility 
by  determining  in  advance  the  conditions  of  choosing  public 
servants.  These  prior  checks  have  been  considered;  it  will  be 
in  order  in  a  later  chapter  to  discuss  those  methods  of  control 
enforceable  after  election.  It  is  now  proper  to  present  the 
positive  side  of  government, — that  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon 
those  who  must  act  in  a  collective  capacity, — those  who  must  pass 
laws  and  administer  them  in  behalf  of  the  people.  What  power 
has  been  exercised,  in  cities,  under  the  mayor-and-council  plan, 
by  the  council,  and  what  under  the  newer  commission  system  may 
fittingly  be  contrasted.  It  may  be  that  here  will  be  found  some 
explanation  of  the  unusual  success  which  has  so  far  attended  the 
operation  of  the  latter  method  of  government. 

In  the  United  States,  the  state  legislature  confers  upon  cities 
the  right  to  exercise  certain  functions,  these  being  specified  usu- 
ally in  the  charter  granted  to  the  city.    These  "  powers,"  or 
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general  and  then  under  the  heads  of  ordinance  power,  adminis- 
trative authority,  and  appointing  power  (considered  broadly  and 
including  power  to  create  new  offices,  fix  salaries,  and  prescribe 
duties).  It  should  be  remembered,  in  passing,  that  this  dis- 
cussion does  not  properly  have  to  do  with  what  functions  the 
city  should  be  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  exercise,  but  how 
much  of  the  power  already  marked  out  as  belonging  to  the  city 
is  exercised  by  the  commission  and  in  what  manner. 

The  board  is  given  by  most  charters,  the  general  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  mayor  and  council  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  council  (conmiission),  under  the  Iowa  law 
possesses  '*  all  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  and 
duties  now  had,  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  mayor,  city 
council,  solicitor,  assessor,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  other  executive 
and  administrative  officers,  ...  by  the  board  of  public  works, 
park  commissioners,  the  board  of  police  and  fire  commissioners,'^ 
etc.  "  The  board  of  commissioners,"  runs  the  Kansas  law  for 
cities  of  the  first  class,  "  shall  constitute  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  such  city  and  shall  be  the  successors  of  the  Mayor  and 
council " ;  and  "  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  and  ex- 
ercise all  such  rights,  powers  and  duties  as  are  conferred  upon  it 
by  this  act,  and  such  other  powers,  rights  and  duties  as  are  now, 
or  shall  be  hereafter  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
upon  the  Mayors  and  councils  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class,  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act."  ^  The  South  Carolina 
law  grants  to  the  board  all  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  city.  The  Galveston 
charter  provides  that  "  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor  and  board 
of  aldermen  of  cities,  as  may  be  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  state,  and  ...  all  the  rights,  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  them  or  either  of  them  by  the  terms  of  this 
Act "  *  and  further  the  board  "  shall  have  control  and  supervision 
over  all  the  departments  of  said  city."  ■  Not  only  the  authority 
formerly  exercised  by  mayor  and  council,  but  additional  powers 
set  forth  in  the  charter  or  state  law  are  granted  to  the  Board 

»  Section    23.  >  Section   6.  »  Section    i«. 
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of  the  board,  is  the  rule  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Denison,  Waco  and 
Palestine,  Tex.  In  Memphis,  each  commissioner  nominates  the 
subordinates  in  his  department,  the  Board  electing  them;  a  simi- 
lar provision,  substantially,  exists  in  the  charter  of  Grand  Jimc- 
tion,  Colo.  Removal  is  by  the  mayor  alone  or  by  the  council 
in  Houston  and  Denison;  and  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
with  the  consent  of  the  mayor,  in  Palestine.  In  Colorado  Springs 
€ach  commissioner  recommends  officers  in  his  department;  the 
mayor  appoints  them;  day  laborers  and  unskilled  workmen  in 
each  department  are  employed  and  discharged  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  that  department.  In  Tacoma,  each  chief  of 
a  department  appoints  and  removes  in  his  own  department,  ex- 
cept the  mayor,  who  appoints  in  his  own  department,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  council  as  a  whole. 

The  power  to  create  new  offices,  to  appoint  their  incumbents 
and  to  discontinue  and  abolish  such  offices  at  will,  are  pro- 
visions which  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  city  government. 
They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  commission  plans,  as  are  also 
provisions  granting  power  to  the  board  to  fix  the  salaries,  pre- 
scribe and  alter  the  duties  and  assign  further  duties,  which  are 
also  present  in  a  great  number  of  charters.  These  enable  the 
board  to  shift  their  officers  and  subordinates  into  more  suitable 
places  and  to  transfer  duties,  when  necessary,  thus  insuring  a 
considerable  degree  of  elasticity. 

Not  only  large  appointing  power  but  administrative  oversight 
of  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  character  is  given  by  specific 

provision  of  the  charter  or  state  law,  in  most 

Administrative  ^    ^t.  m      ^  xt_ 

Control  cases,  to  the  commission  or  council ;  at  the  same 

time,  in  practically  all  instances  the  individual 
commissioners  are  heads  of  departments.  The  board  of  com- 
missioners, provide  the  Galveston  and  Ft.  Worth  charters,  "  shall 
have  control  and  supervision  over  all  the  departments  of  said 
city,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  see  fit  and  proper  for  .... 
the  organization,  management  and  operation  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  said  city,  and  whatever  agencies  may  be  created  for  the 
administration  of  its  affairs." 

"  Said  commissioners,"  says   the   Dallas  charter,  "  shall  per- 
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equalize  the  assessment  of  taxes ;  and  sometinies  sits  as  a  dvil-ser- 
vice  commission. 

The  powers  of  the  commission,  therefore,  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  usual  city  council,  including,  as  they  do,  close 
administrative  oversight  as  well  as  legislative  authority,  the 
appointment  of  subordinate  executive  officers,,  and  the  exercise  of 
such  financial  and  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary.  Yet 
such  concentration  of  control  has  proved  most  successful  in  the 
field  of  business,  where  similar  problems  of  organization  have  to 
be  met  and  efficient  collective  action  taken  in  behalf  of  a  large 
group  of  interested  members  of  the  corporation. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  method  of  governing  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  or  manufacturing  company.  A  body  of  stock- 
holders elect  annually  a  board  of  directors.  This  board  of  di- 
rectors usually  includes  many,  if  not  all  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  company — the  president,  vice-president,  general  manager, 
treasurer  and  some  members  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  superintending  the  operations  of  the  company.  This 
board  of  directors  elects  the  officers,  decides  who  shall  be  presi- 
dent, who  shall  keep  the  funds,  and  who  shall  be  the  active  man- 
ager. The  board  determines  the  policy  to  be  followed  during  the 
ensuing  year,  deciding  what  new  tracks  shall  be  built,  what  new 
rolling  stock  must  be  purchased,  whether  or  not  to  raise  rates  j 
or,  if  a  manufacturing  company,  what  methods  to  follow  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  production,  in  marketing  their  products,  in 
meeting  competition.  As  the  year  advances,  the  board  looks 
sharply  after  the  outcome  of  their  plans;  it  sees  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done  by  a  given  time ;  it  insists  upon  securing 
the  results  anticipated.  Each  of  the  executive  members  of  the 
board  acts  as  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  work.  The  board, 
collectively  and  by  individuals,  is  exercising  administrative  con- 
trol ;  it  has  determined  the  policy  of  the  company,  that  is,  acted 
in  a  legislative  capacity;  and  has  selected  its  chiefs  of  divisions 
by  virtue  of  its  appointive  power.  The  strong,  virile,  successful 
business  corporation  combines  the  powers  which  our  theories  of 
government  have  so  carefully  attempted  to  keep  apart.  The 
commission  plan  has  drawn  straight  from  American  business  ex- 
perience its  essential  elements  of  success,  discarding,  so  far  as 
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and  collector  of  taxes,  and  the  auditor,  with  their  necessary 
sistants  and  clerks.  The  commissioners  have  only  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  city's  work  to  deal  with.  They  are  managers,  and 
together  constitute  a  managing  board. 

The  mayor  is  a  member  of  the  board,  and  presides  at  its 
meetings,  with  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions.    He  signs  ordi- 
nances, contracts  and  warrants  on  the  treasury,, 
xnenayor  ^^^  performs  other  ministerial  acts.     He  also 

usually  possesses  certain  emergency  powers,  such  as  the  right  to 
summon  special  policemen  in  times  of  riot  or  epidemic.  He 
presents  the  budget  to  the  council.  He  calls  special  meetings  of 
the  board.  The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,, 
in  which  capacity  he  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  Des  Moines*,, 
is  made  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  affairs,  having 
oversight  of  municipal  matters  as  a  whole,  and  having  under  his 
control  the  corporation  counsel  (city  attorney),  city  clerk  or  sec- 
retary, and  sometimes  one  or  two  additional  officers. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  mayor's  office,  in  the  commis- 
sion plan,  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  council,  voting,  but  having  lost 
the  veto  power  so  usual  under  the  aldermanic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Most  commission  charters  so  provide,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. He  has  both  vote  and  veto  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Denison, 
Greenville,  Corpus  Christi,  and  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  In  most  of 
these  cities  he  occupies  the  unusual  position  of  being  able  to  veto 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  board,  and  then  as  a  member  of  the 
board  vote  not  to  overrule  his  own  veto.  As  it  usually  requires 
a  four-fifths  or  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto,  the  mayor 
and  one  commissioner  can  control.  In  High  Point,  N.  C,  the 
mayor  has  only  a  veto.  In  Colorado  Springs,  he  votes  but  has 
veto  also  on  appropriation  items.  Usually,  however,  the  veto 
power  has  been  transferred  to  the  voters  as  a  whole,  by  means 
of  the  referendum.  In  Huntingdon,  West  Virginia,  a  citizens*^ 
board  of  sixty- four  members  is  given  the  right  of  veto  on  ordi- 
nances ;  as  is  also  the  case  in  Bluefield. 

The  name  of  mayor  appears  in  Galveston  as  mayor-president^ 
but  has  elsewhere  been  generally  retained  without  change.  In 
Marshall,  Texas,  he  is  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  board;  in 
North  Dakota,  as  the  president  of  the  board.    In  Grand  Junction, 
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the  boss  exist  ?    With  municipal  authority  divided  among  mayor, 
councilmen,  and  elective  chief  of  police,  assessor,  attorney,  engi- 
neer and  other  officers  the  boss  gathers  up  the  loose  ends  of 
power  and  wields  them  for  his  own  benefit.    To  some  degree, 
he  unifies  the  city  government,  often  determining  upon  a  policy 
for  the  municipality  and  carrying  it  through  by  means  of  his 
control  of  all  the  divisions  of  official  authority.     He  may  thus 
perform  a  real  service  in  supplying  missing  cogs  in  the  ma- 
chinery, and  make  otherwise  disconnected  wheels  and  springs 
work  together  in  a  single  compact  municipal  mechanism.     But 
it  is  likely  to  be  also  a  political  machine,  operated  for  private 
benefit.    If  the  boss  actually  renders  a  useful  service  to  the  city, 
he  exacts  an  exorbitant  compensation  in  the  way  of  extravagance 
or  graft.    The  remedy  is  not  to  rail  at  the  boss,  but  to  secure  a 
new  piece  of  governmental  machinery,  which  shall  be,  to  begin 
with,  a  unit  in  itself  needing  no  "  expert "  boss  to  thrust  in 
needed  cogs  here  and  there  to  make  the  wheels  work.     The 
machinery  should  be  provided  with  direct  and  effective  starting 
and  regulating  levers,  so  that  control  may  be  easy  and  sure.    The 
controlling  levers,  in  the  city's  governmental  apparatus,  under 
the  commission  form,  are  the  referendum,  the  recall,  the  initiative 
and  similar  improved  appliances  which  are  being  included  in  most 
of  the  recently-constructed  municipal  machinery.     If  the  refer- 
endum is  a  brake,  the  initiative  is  a  starting  lever,  and  the  recall  a 
device  to  throw  a  defective  belt  off  the  pulley,  in  order  to  replace 
it  with  another.    This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  these  de- 
vices. 

V.  Not  only  is  it  important  that  sufficient  power  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  governing  body  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties 
well,  but  methods  of  control  must  also  be  provided  to  insure  con- 
trol by  the  people;  otherwise,  despotic  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
officials  have  no  remedy. 

The  "  checks  "  provided  in  the  commission  charters  include : 

(a)  publicity,  both  of  proceedings,  of  ordi- 
i^~^  nances,  including  franchises  and  of  the  general 

and  financial  condition  of  the  city;  (b)  the  ref- 
erendum; (c)  the  initiative;  (d)  the  recall;  (e)  non-partisan 
primary  and  election  methods;  (f)  a  civil  service  commission; 
and  other  and  minor  provisions. 
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Of  these  "checks"  and  safe-guards,  some  appear  in  nearlj 
every  charter,  while  others  occur  less  frequently.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  principal  means  of  popular  control  provided 
in  the  different  charters  and  general  laws.  The  d^ee  of  pub- 
licity, the  extent  to  which  the  referendum  is  applicable,  the 
percentage  of  signatures  required  for  the  recall, — ^indeed,  nearly 
every  item  differs  in  some  respect  from  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision of  other  charters,  but  the  definite  presence  of  the  principle 
involved  is  sufficient  to  place  it  here  in  ttie  columns  "  publicity," 
''referendum,"  or  wherever  it  may  belong.  The  details  of  the 
provisions  of  each  charter  cannot  here  be  presented,  for  lack 
of  space;  this  table  is  intended  as  a  broad  r£sum£  of  all  the 
barters : 
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Summary  of  *< Checks"  Provided  in  Commission  Charters  and  Laws. 


City  Charters. 


Galveston,  Texas 

Houston,  Texas 

Dallas,  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DenisoD,  Texas 

Austin,  Texas 

Greenville,  Texas 

Waco,  Texas 

Palestine,  I'exas 

Corpus  Christ!,  Texas.-. ... 

Marshall,  Texas 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 
Bluefield,  West  Vir^^inia  . . 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

High  Point,  North  Carolina 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts.. 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Berkeley,  California 

San  Diego,  California  .... 

Oakland,  California^ 

Tacoma,  Washington 

McAlester,  Oklahoma  .... 

Sapulpa,  Oklahoma 

Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

Enid,  Oklahoma 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. . . . 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
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'  Mayor  and  council  have  power  to  provide  for  selection  of  agents,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  city  under  civil  service  rules. 

'  A  Citizen's  Board  exercises  both  referendum  and  recall. 

*  Board  of  Commissioners  acts  as  Civil  Service  Board. 

^  May  have  either  partisan  or  non-partisan  primaries,  in  accordance  with  state  con- 
stitution. 

*  Charter  framed  and  adopted  by  the  city  (December,  1910),  though  not  yet  ap- 
proved by  State  Legislature. 
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sible  that  the  relative  importance  of  these  controlling  levers,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  nature  of  improvements,  is  about  in  the  order 
given,  one  will  scarcely  venture  a  dogmatic  conclusion  until  after 
a  longer  period  of  trial  has  supplied  more  data. 

The  broader  question  as  to  what  element  of  the  five  noted  as 
fundamental  parts  of  the  commission  form  is  most  essential  and 
the  cause  of  the  great  improvement  in  governmental  efficiency,  is 
of  much  greater  import.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  answer.  Is 
it  more  important  to  give  the  governing  body  adequate  power  or 
to  hold  it  strictly  accountable  to  the  will  of  the  people?  How 
can  these  two  elements  be  separated?  Are  they  not  the  two 
sides  of  the  shield?  Should  not  power  and  responsibility  go 
together?  The  great  fault  of  the  aldermanic  system  is  that  not 
only  are  there  not  provided  adequate  means  for  holding  coun- 
cilmen  responsible  to  their  constituents,  but  there  is  not  enough 
power  granted  to  the  council  to  enable  it  to  direct  the  city's 
activities  rightly.  These  two  principles,  inseparably  connected, 
and  each  given  its  proper  weight,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  well- 
conducted  collective  enterprises,  corporate  or  governmental. 
The  commission  form  is  important  because  it  recognizes,  first, 
the  need  of  power  reasonably  centralized  and  hence  gives  the 
council  administrative  and  appointing  power  as  well  as  legis- 
lative authority;  and  second,  because  the  means  of  popular 
control  provided  are  direct  and  many:  publicity  of  proceedings 
of  council  or  commission:  means  of  referring  all  ordinances, 
including  franchises,  to  the  people:  means  of  bringing  a  public 
servant  up  sharply  for  a  vote  of  confidence  or  lack  of  con- 
fidence: means  of  eliminating  national  politics  from  municipal 
elections :  means  for  insuring  a  system  of  appointment  for  merit 
among  employees  and  assistants.  That  wards  are  abolished; 
that  the  councilmen  are  all  elected  by  all  the  voters;  these  are 

valuable  parts  of  the  plan,  but  not  the  most  im- 
Blectoral  Control  p^^tant.    That  a  few  men,— a  body  of  five  or 

three  commissioners, — are  chosen  to  act  as  a  managing  board, 
instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  two  boards  of  thirty  or  forty 
each,  is  decidedly  better  for  both  the  voters,  who  have  fewer 
men  to  elect  and  for  the  commission,  which  becomes  a  smaller 
and  more  compact  body  for  action;  but  this  is  only  one  among 
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value  received  may  be  exercised,  similar  economies  and  improved 
methods  of  reducing  running  costs,  and  similar  energy  in  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  return  for  service  rendered,  may  be  sought; 
similar  correct  principles  of  organization  may  be  followed.  The 
commission  form  seems  to  be  the  first  earnest  attempt  to  apply  to 
governmental  conditions  the  successful  experience  of  the  corpora- 
tion, no  less  significant  because  first  inaugurated  to  meet  a  crisis, 
not  necessarily  less  substantial  because  adopted  rapidly.  The 
American  citizen  appears  to  believe  so  thoroughly  in  commission 
government  for  cities,  not  because  the  governing  body  is  called  a 
commission,  nor  because  the  plan  is  new ;  but  because  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  main  principles  as  employed  in  business. 
In  those  cities  where  it  has  been  tried,  its  introduction  has  been 
followed  by  sufficient  financial,  engineering,  moral,  and  general 
civic  improvement  to  convince  him  that  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  is  likely  to 
yield  better  results  than  heretofore  secured  under  the  aldermanic 
form. 

List  of  Commission  Citibs.^ 

Popa-  Organised  Under 

City.  lation,    Date  of  Beginning       General  Law  or 

1910.  Operation.  Special  Charter. 

Texas Galveston  36,981  1901                         Charter 

Houston  78,800  (905  *< 

Dallas  92,104  1907  *' 

Ft.  Worth  73i3i2                  "  " 

Denison  131632                  "  " 

Greenville  8,850                  "  " 

Austin  29,860  1909  " 

Waco  26425                   "  «• 

Palestine  10,482                   «  " 

Corpus  Christi  8,222                   "  " 

Marshall  ix>452                  "  *' 

Kennedy  1910  State  Law 

Aransas  Pass      *'  « 

Harlingen  "  *< 

Barry  *•  " 

Lyford  "  «« 

Port  Lavaca       **  " 

Marble  FaUs      " 

Elkhart  •  " 

Terrell  7,050                   ♦  " 

^  A  star  indicates  a  city  not  yet  operating  under  the  commission  plan,  though  hay- 
ing voted  to  do  so.    The  Bgures  of  population  (U.  S.  Census,  1910)  are  given  for 
those  cities  for  which  population  figures  are  available,  up  to  Jan.  i,  1911.    C«»Ba« 
BttUetio,  Dec  I5«  1910,  and  later  announcements. 
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List  op  Commission  Cities — CbnHnMed. 


Popu- 

City. 

lation, 

191a 

Kaiunt I^eavenworth 

19.363 

WichiU 

5MSO 

Independence 

10,480 

Hutchinson 

16,364 

Anthony 

CmldweU 

Topekm 

43.684 

Kansas  Qty 

83.331 

Coffeyville 

12,687 

Paxsons 

12,463 

Pittoborg 

"4.75S 

Marion 

Cherryvale 

lola 

9.032 

Wellington 

7.034 

Empona 

9,058 

Abilene 

Newton 

7.«62 

Girard 

Neodesha 

Iowa Des  Moines 

86,368 

Cedar  Rapids 

32,811 

Keokuk 

14,008 

Burlington 

24.324 

Sioux  City 

47.828 

Marsh  alltown 

« 3.374 

Fort  Dodge 

15.543 

Oklahoma Ardmore 

Enid 

Tulsa 

MacAlester 

Muskogee 

25,278 

El  Reno 

Bartlesville 

Sapulpa 

Miami 

Wagoner 

Duncan 

Organized  Under 
Date  of  Beginning   General  Law  or 
Operation.  Special  Charter. 

1908  SUte  Law 


1909 

M 
«« 


M 

I9IO 
U 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
«f 
M 


M 


M 


M 


M 
M 

« 


M 


1908 

State  Law 

M 

M 

I9IO 

M 

I9ZO 

M 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

M 

1909 

H 

ome  Rule  Charter 

t* 

M 

19 


«( 


M 


M 


«« 


M 


•• 


*  Not  yet  operating,  though  having  voted. 
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List  ov  Commission  Citiks — Concluded. 


aty. 

South  Dakotm Sioux  Falls 

Yankton 

Pierre 

Dell  Rapidi 

Huron 

Chamberlain 

Vermillion 

North  Dakota. . . .  Bismark 

Mandan 
Minot 

Minnesota Mankato 

Michigan Port  Huron 

Wisconsin Eau  Claire 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. . . .  Haverhill 

Gloucester 
Lynn 

Idaho Lewiston 


Popu-  Organised  Under 

lation.    Date  of  Beginning    General  Law  or 


1910. 
i4/>94 


5.791 


18,863 
18,310 

44.115 
89.336 


Colorado   

. .  Colorado  Springs 

29,078 

Grand  Junction 

7.754 

California 

. .  Berkeley 

40,434 

San  Diego 

39.578 

Modesto 

San  Luis  Obispo 

5.157 

Oakland 

150.174 

New  Mexico    . . 

•  • 

Washington  . .  > 

. .  Tacoma 

82,972 

Tennessee  ..  • . . 

.  •  Mem  obis 

131.105 

Mississippi  .... 

. .  Hattiesburg 

Louisiana.  ..... 

. .  ShrevcDort 

28,015 

Oregon  

. .  Baker 

Kentucky 

. .  Newport 

30,309 

North  Carolina. 

..High  Point 

South  Carolina. 

..Columbia 

26,319 

West  Virginia  . 

..Huntington 

31,161 

Blueheld 

11,188 

Operation. 
1909 


Special  Charter* 
State 


« 


M 


M 


M 


I9I0 

M 

1909 

<l 

1909 

Sute  Law 

M 

M 

«< 

« 

I9IO 

f  Home  Rule  Charter 
I     under  State  Law. 

• 

Home  Rule  Charter 

l« 

State  Law 

State  Law 

1909 

Charter 

l< 

« 

% 

«< 

1907 

<« 

1909 

Home  Rule  Charter 

1909 

<« 

1909 

« 

1909 

«< 

<« 


«( 


«< 


State  Law 

I9I0 

Home  Rule  Charter 

I9I0 

Charter 

I9I0 

State  Law 

* 

(i 

41 

Home  Rule  Charter 

• 

State  Law 

I9I0 

Charter 

I9I0 

State  Law 

1909 

Charter 

1909 

(f 

Total — 92  cities,  not  including  Buffalo  and  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.'^,  and  three  cities  in 
Alabama,  all  of  which  have  voted  favorably,  but  are  not  yet  authorized  to  install  the 
plan;  nor  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Chelsea  (Mass.),  v^hich  have  peculiar  types.  Cities 
appearing  in  some  previously  published  lists,  but  which  upon  further  examination 
are  found  to  have  only  a  partial  form  of  commission  government,  are  Beaumont 
(Texas),  Riverside  (Calif.),  Boise  (Idaho),  St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  Taunton  (Mass.),  and 
several  cities  in  Tennessee.  This  list  is  revised  to  Dec.  31,  1910;  but  the  continued 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  new  cities  makes  any  list  soon  incomplete. 
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may  be  fully  understood  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  con- 
structive criticism  by  those  engaged  in  the  field  of  municipal 
administration  and  reform. 

The  head  of  department  should  be  a  single  commissioner  and 
not  a  board  of  police.  The  commissioner  should  have  a  fixed 
term  of  at  least  ten  years.  He  should  be  removable  only  after 
a  trial  on  charges  and  should  have  the  right  to  have  his  removal 
reviewed  by  the  courts  on  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  head  of  the  police  department  is  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  which  require  rapidity  of  action,  and  energy,  and  for 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fixed  and  well-defined  responsi- 

bility.  Such  duties  are  best  performed  by  a 
Dfinarhnent  single   officer.     A   board  is   better  adapted  to 

the  performance  of  judicial  duties  or  duties 
which  require  carefulness  of  deliberation,  regard  for  all  sides 
of  the  case  and  an  impartial  decision.  The  fact  that  so  many 
American  cities  still  cling  to  the  board  system  of  police  admin- 
istration is  not  an  indication  of  any  consciousness  of  its  su- 
periority but  is  due  rather  to  the  survival  of  an  historical  accident. 
The  board  system  of  administration  is  the  system  of  municipal 
administration  established  in  English  cities  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835.  This  system  of  administration  was 
copied  by  American  cities  and  has  survived  in  many  cities  to  the 
present  day. 

Not  only  is  the  board  system  of  police  administration  bad  in 
principle,  but  the  bi-partisan  board  system  is  also  vicious  in 
practice.  The  prevention  of  blackmail  and  corruption,  the 
repression  of  crime  and  violence,  the  safeguarding  of  life  and 
property,  securing  honest  elections,  and  rewarding  efficient  and 
punishing  inefficient  police  service  are  not  and  cannot  properly 
be  made  questions  of  party  difference.  In  other  words,  the  police 
force  can  be  wisely  and  properly  administered  only  upon  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Bi-partisan  police  boards  were  introduced  as  a 
party  device  for  securing  a  party  monopoly  of  patronage  and 
spoils  and  for  dividing  them  between  managers  of  the  great 
parties  conspiring  together.  The  question  of  administrative 
efficiency  was  not  even  considered  by  the  legislators  who  intro- 
duced these  bi-partisan  boards.     Bi-partisan  boards  would  seem 
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who  when  he  sees  a  street  brawl  crosses  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street  or  goes  around  the  comer,  so  that  he  need  not  inter- 
fere. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  this  attitude  is 
not  due  to  physical  cowardice.  The  policeman  is  not  afraid  of 
the  physical  consequences  of  interfering ;  he  merely  does  not  wish 
to  take  any  action  which  may  cause  him  to  fall  into  disfavor  with 
his  present  or  any  future  superior  officer. 

If  the  police  commissioner  had  a  fixed  term  of  ten  years,  the- 
members  of  the  uniformed  force  could  all  thoroughly  understand 
his  administrative  policies  and  it  would  be  to  their  own  interests, 
to  carry  them  out  faithfully.  The  commissioner  with  a  term  of 
ten  years  would  be  able  to  reward  adequately  those  who  are 
efficient  and  loyal  to  him  and  he  would  be  able  to  ferret  out  those 
who  habitually  shirk  their  duties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  any  other  factors  which  would  so  largely  raise  the  general 
morale  of  our  American  police  forces  as  the  extension  of  the 
police  commissioner's  term  to  ten  years. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  system  of  non-pro- 
fessional police  control  in  this  country  it  will  be  almost  essential 
to  increase  the  term  of  the  non-professional  head  of  department. 
In  a  small  city  in  the  last  century  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment needed  little  expert  or  professional  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. The  chief  of  police  or  other  professional  officer  could  at- 
tend to  all  matters  requiring  expert  knowledge  and  the  com- 
missioner could  confine  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  administrative  policy  of  the  department.  In  the 
larger  cities  however  under  the  complex  conditions  of  modern 
days  it  is  essential  that  the  man  who  directs  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  department  have  some  expert  knowledge  and  the 
more  expert  knowledge  he  possesses  the  better  he  will  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  position. 

It  is  the  theory  of  our  municipal  government  that  the  non- 
professional head  of  department  is  a  man  who  possesses  such  a 
good  general  education  that  he  can  secure  the  necessary  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  his  position  very  quickly.  This  was  true 
when  the  science  of  police  administration  was  not  well  developed ; 
under  modern  conditions  it  is  so  complicated  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  gain  even  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  principles.    To 
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general  government  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
force.  This  system  of  granting  aid  after  inspection  is  an  ex- 
cellent inspection  system  from  without,  but  in  addition  to  such  a 
system  of  inspection  there  is  also  required  an  internal  inspection 
system,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  organization  is  to 
be  properly  maintained. 

The  London  police  force  has  an  excellent  system  of  internal 
inspection.  There  are  patrol  inspectors  to  look  after  the  police 
officers  of  the  rank  of  constable  and  sergeant  on  the  street ;  there 
are  divisional  inspectors  to  look  after  the  police  officers  of  the 
entire  division  and  chief  inspectors  who  when  not  acting  as 
superintendents  during  the  temporary  absence  of  those  officers 
must  also  go  out  on  the  street  and  perform  inspection  duty.  The 
general  efficiency  of  the  London  police  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  this  excellent  inspection  system.  Every  officer 
and  every  constable  is  kept  from  shirking  his  duty  and  remains 
constantly  active  and  alert  because  of  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  be  visited  at  irregular  but  frequent  intervals  by  an  in- 
spector and  similarly  every  inspector  performs  his  duties  con- 
scientiously because  he  must  at  all  times  be  in  a  position  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  his  own  performance  of  duty  when- 
ever called  upon  by  a  superior  inspector. 

The  true  inspector  is  more  than  a  spy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ferret  out  and  report  cases  of  individual  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  subordinates,  although  it  is  true  that  this  is  one  of  his 
important  functions.  The  efficiency  of  an  organization  is  bet- 
tered only  negatively  by  criticism  and  the  report  of  delinquencies. 
The  inspection  work  which  is  of  greatest  value  consists  of  affir- 
mative betterment  by  means  of  criticisms  of  methods  and  not  of 
men  and  by  means  of  general  suggestions  for  improvements. 
This  is  the  principal  function  of  the  true  inspector,  although 
he  should  also  report  cases  of  serious  delinquency  which  come 
to  his  notice.  An  inspector  who  looks  only  for  cases  of  de- 
linquency is  a  spy  and  is  hated  by  the  subordinates  as  a  spy 
deserves  to  be  hated ;  the  true  inspector  is  regarded  by  the  sub- 
ordinates as  a  friend  who  wishes  to  assist  them  in  their  work 
and  the  relations  between  the  inspector  and  the  person  inspected 
are  most  cordial.     Furthermore,  the  American  people  will  not 
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istrative  organization  requires  a  proper  system  of  efficiency 
records.  Whenever  the  organization  is  so  large  that  the  head 
of  the  organization  cannot  be  personally  acquainted  with  all  his 
subordinates  efficiency  records  which  are  carefully  devised  and 
faithfully  kept  are  necessary  as  guides  to  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation in  making  promotions.  In  private  organizations  the  pro- 
moting officer  can  usually  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
subordinates'  immediate  administrative  superior,  because  he  can 
reduce  to  the  ranks  any  one  who  demonstrates  that  he  is  unable 
to  shoulder  the  higher  responsibility.  In  the  police  department 
this  system  is  impracticable  both  because  men  who  have  been 
promoted  can  in  most  cases  not  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  and  also 
because  the  man's  immediate  administrative  superior  may  permit 
considerations  of  private  rather  than  public  service  to  affect  his 
estimate  of  the  man's  fitness  for  promotion. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  which  efficiency 
records  of  the  policemen  are  kept  they  are  only  records  of  ex- 
traordinary rewards  and  penalties.  These  so-called  efficiency 
records  are  not  efficiency  records  at  all.  They  chronicle  only 
the  fines  and  other  penalties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
officer  for  infractions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  rewards  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  honorable  mentions  and  police  medals  for  extraor- 
dinary services  rendered  by  him  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Such 
records  are  practically  wortless  when  used  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  worth  of  a  man  as  a  police  officer.  The  ener- 
getic police  officer  who  does  the  most  efficient  work  is  more 

likely  to  have  complaints  made  against  him  than 

mnA  Crftdita  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  constantly  shirks  his  work  and 

shifts  every  responsibility  upon  another  officer. 
It  is  possible  for  an  easy-going  policeman  who  by  reason  of  his 
indolence  is  not  only  inefficient  but  practically  worthless  as  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  force  to  go  through  his  official  career 
with  a  clean  record  at  headquarters.  In  other  words  a  man  who 
does  not  do  anything  wrong  may  also  be  and  not  infrequently 
is  a  man  who  does  not  do  anything  at  all.  The  fact  that  a 
policeman  has  a  clean  record  does  not  show  that  he  is  an  effi- 
cient officer;  and  this  record  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  record  of 
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life  is  also  open  to  criticism  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
when  a  policeman  saves  a  life  at  a  burning  building  or  stops  a 
runaway  horse  he  is  merely  performing  routine  police  duty  for 
which  he  is  paid.  If  a  policeman  refuses  to  rescue  a  person 
in  a  burning  building  or  refuses  to  attempt  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse  he  becomes  subject  to  charges  for  neglect  of  official  duty. 
It  may  be  considered  good  policy  to  reward  such  routine  official 
acts  when  accompanied  by  great  personal  danger  with  honorable 
mention  or  with  a  medal.  Such  rewards  may  stimulate  the 
members  of  the  force  to  lofty  ideals  although  serious  doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  they  have  any  such  influence.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  nobody  who  begrudges  the  policeman  who  has 
saved  a  life  in  this  way  the  honorable  mention  or  the  medal  which 
he  receives. 

Having  been  rewarded  by  the  granting  of  such  special  recog- 
nition, however,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  he 
should  be  again  rewarded  for  the  same  act  when  he  comes  up  for 
promotion.  There  is  no  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  a 
policeman  who  recklessly  risks  his  life  to  save  the  life  of  a 
citizen  proves  by  such  an  act  that  he  is  especially  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  superior  police  officer.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  policemen  who  are  most  ready  to  risk  their  lives 
in  times  of  emergency  are  often  the  policemen  who  are  most 
inefficient  in  the  discharge  of  purely  routine  duties  from  day  to 
day.  Furthermore  the  granting  of  a  preference  in  promotion 
examination  to  those  policemen  who  have  received  official  re- 
wards does  an  injustice  to  police  officers  who  are  not  only  just 
as  competent  but  who  are  in  addition  just  as  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  citizens  but  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Police  officers  cannot  do 
anything  to  increase  their  chances  of  obtaining  these  rewards. 
It  seems  unjust  to  punish  a  policeman  for  his  lack  of  opportunity 
and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  stopping  of 
runaway  horses  at  personal  risk  increases  a  policeman*s  chances 
of  promotion  unscrupulous  policemen  will  not  hesitate  to  have 
friends  start  runaway  horses  so  that  they  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stopping  them. 

A  system  of  efficiency  records  to  be  satisfactory  must  record 
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authorities  the  records  should  be  revised  and  edited  by  the  cen- 
tral rating  board  at  police  headquarters  before  they  are  sent  to 
the  civil-service  commission,  in  order  that  only  bona-fide  correct 
records  of  value  from  a  police  point  of  view  may  be  transmitted 
for  rating  to  the  civil-service  examiners.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  record  should  only  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
promotion  examination;  the  candidates  should  also  be  given  a 
careful  written  examination  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  department,  the  laws  and  the  ordinances 
and  the  practical  administration  of  the  police  department. 

Applicants   for  appointment  on  the  police   force   should  be 

subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  physical,  mental 

and  moral  condition.    Every  man  who  is  certified  by  the  civil 

.  service  commission  should  be  appointed  in  the 

Polififimfin  order  in  which  his  name  appears  on  the  eligible 

list.  The  recruits  should  be  carefully  drilled 
in  infantry  tactics  and  revolver  practice  and  instructed  by  com- 
petent teachers  in  the  duties  of  a  police  officer  and  the  laws 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce. 

Applicants  for  appointment  on  American  police  forces  are 
quite  generally  subjected  to  a  physical  and  medical  examination 
which  is  sufficiently  thorough  for  the  purpose.  A  careful  in- 
quiry is  made  into  the  family  and  personal  history  of  each  ap- 
plicant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  examiner.  The 
most  important  anthropometrical  measurements  of  each  candidate 
are  taken, — usually  the  weight,  the  height,  and  the  girth  of  chest, 
contracted  and  expanded, — he  is  subjected  to  carefully  devised 
tests  of  the  physical  strength  of  his  back,  legs,  upper  arms, 
forearms,  and  abdominal  muscles  and  he  is  given  the  benefit  of 
a  medical  examination  of  his  circulatory  function,  his  respiratory 
function,  and  his  digestive  function,  his  sight  and  his  hearing. 

In  many  cities  the  applicant  is  also  required  to  undergo  a 
written  examination  of  his  mental  qualifications  for  the  position. 
The  general  adoption  of  this  written  test  for  police  candidates 
is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
such  an  impersonal  written  test  in  which  the  identity  of  the 
candidate  is  concealed  is  the  fairest  method  of  selection,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  policeman  should  be  possessed  of  at 
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which  is  of  more  doubtful  value  is  the  paper  of  questions  on 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  police  department.  The  candi- 
date generally  memorizes  the  rules  hastily  before  the  examina- 
tion and  forgets  them  soon  after.  As  a  means  of  insuring  that 
the  candidate  will  at  least  gain  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
rules  by  which  he  will  be  governed  after  his  appointment  it 
may  have  some  slight  value  but  superficial  knowledge  is  never 
of  any  great  value. 

The  examination  into  the  moral  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  appointment  on  the  police  force  is  in  many  cities  neglected. 
A  complete  account  of  the  personal  history  of  each  applicant 
from  the  date  of  his  birth  should  be  complied  by  the  police  de- 
partment or  the  civil  service  commission  by  means  of  trained 
investigators  and  no  name  should  be  certified  for  appointment 

unless  the  personal  history  of  the  applicant  is 
QiiAlifleatiimfl        satisfactory.      Large    responsibility    and    even 

larger  temptations  are  offered  to  policemen  in 
American  cities  and  it  is  wrong  to  clothe  with  the  powers  of  a 
police  officer  any  man  whose  personal  history  shows  him  to  be 
of  weak  character.  At  present  few  American  cities  investigate 
thoroughly  the  personal  history  of  police  applicants.  Sometimes 
a  list  of  the  names,  addresses  and  occupations  of  the  candidates 
is  printed  in  the  newspapers  so  that  anyone  having  knowledge 
of  the  unsatisfactory  moral  character  of  any  applicant  may 
communicate  that  fact  to  the  proper  authorities.  In  other  cities 
the  captain  of  the  police  precinct  in  which  the  applicant  resides 
is  instructed  to  inquire  into  his  character.  In  still  other  cities 
the  applicant  is  asked  on  his  official  application  blank  to  give 
under  oath  his  occupation  during  the  last  five  years  and  to 
indicate  whether  he  has  ever  been  arrested  or  convicted.  All 
of  these  methods  are  useful  but  they  give  neither  to  the  civil 
service  commission  nor  to  the  appointing  officer  that  complete 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  personal  history  which 
is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

In  the  cities  in  which  the  policemen  are  selected  by  means  of 
a  civil  service  examination, — ^and  no  other  method  of  selection 
can  be  considered  at  all  satisfactory, — the  head  of  the  police  de- 
partment cannot  appoint  any  man  as  a  policeman  unless  his 
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the  police  department  to  reject  two  out  of  every  three  eligibles 
certified  to  him  for  appointment  by  the  civil  service  commissioa 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  civil  service  commission,  if  it  wert 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  due  to  a  firmly  established 
principle  of  our  law.  This  principle  which  is  the  principle  of 
the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer  ought  to  be  modified  by 
legislation  if  possible  and  by  constitutional  amendment  if 
necessary.  In  actual  practice  this  discretion  is  frequently  abused. 
After  he  has  been  appointed  thctVpung  recruit  should  be 
carefully  instructed  in  the  duties  oij^jSjposition.  He  should  be 
taught  first  aid  to  the  injured,  the»^liceman's  knowledge  of 
which  has  saved  so  many  lives  on  the  streets  of  our  busy  cities 
in  the  interval  of  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
medical  assistance  can  be  summoned.  He  should  also  be  drilled 
in  the  use  of  his  revolver  since  not  only  the  security  of  the 
community  but  also  the  safety  of  the  policemen  themselves  so 
frequently  depends  upon  their  ability  to  use  their  revolver.  He 
should  be  taught  how  properly  to  use  his  revolver  not  so  much 
because  it  is  important  that  he  hit  the  mark  as  that  it  is  ex- 

ceedingly   important   that   innocent   bystanders 

B.Aoniiti  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  injured  by  him.     Gymnastic  exer- 

cises which  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  agility 
and  muscular  development  of  the  policemen  are  frequently 
omitted  because  there  are  no  suitable  gymnasium  facilities.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  young  policemen  must  be  almost  physi- 
cally perfect  in  order  to  pass  the  physical  examination  which  is 
one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  appointment,  yet  physical 
training  in  the  school  of  instruction  would  be  invaluable  not 
only  to  make  certain  that  they  continue  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion but  also  to  train  them  physically  for  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  Furthermore  policemen  ought  to  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  suitable  gymnastic  training  as  long  as  they  are  members 
of  the  police  force  so  as  to  insure  that  they  remain  at  all  times 
in  good  physical  condition.  A  policeman  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition is  a  poor  policeman  and  a  policeman  who  is  burdened  witk 
large  deposits  of  adipose  tissue  is  almost  useless  as  a  performer 
of  routine  police  duty. 

Just  as  at  the  present  day  the  physical  education  of  the  police 
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introduction  of  such  a  system  is  not  the  deficient  general  edu- 
cation of  the  policemen  but  rather  the  want  of  good  teachers. 
In  addition  to  his  instruction  in  the  school  of  instruction  the 
police  recruit  should  of  course  continue  to  receive  the  practical 
training  which  he  gets  in  most  cities  at  the  present  day  by  going 
out  on  post  with  an  experienced  policeman  who  is  expected  to 
instruct  him  in  the  practical  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
policeman.  Exceedingly  great  care  should  be  exercised  however 
in  the  selection  of  the  men  with  whom  police  recruits  are  sent 
out  on  post,  so  that  the  moral  influence  exerted  upon  the  young 
policeman  may  be  good. 

Not  only  should  police  recruits  be  carefully  instructed  by 
competent  teachers  in  the  school  of  instruction  but  it  would 
also  be  desirable  to  furnish  to  all  policemen  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  problems  with  men  who  are  able  to  advise  them 
and  show  them  intelligently  what  should  be  done  in  a  given 
state  of  facts.  Police  officers  are  cast  too  much  upon  their  own 
initiative  at  the  present  day.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  by 
putting  a  man  on  his  own  responsibility  strength  of  character 
and  power  of  determination  are  developed.  But  the  attitude 
of  some  of  our  American  police  departments  at  the  present  day 
seems  to  be  to  let  the  policeman  decide  for  himself  and  then 
punish  him  severely  for  any  error  which  he  may  make.  From 
the  policeman's  point  of  view  it  frequently  seems  as  if  he  will 
be  punished  if  he  does  a  thing  in  one  way  and  punished  if  he 
does  it  in  the  other  way.  The  most  prudent  course  for  him  to 
pursue  under  such  circumstances  is  to  refrain  from  doing  it  at 
all  and  shirk  his  duty.  However  satisfactory  this  course  of 
action  may  be  from  the  policeman's  personal  point  of  view  it  is 
bad  for  the  force  as  a  whole. 

A  school  of  instruction  should  be  maintained  in  every  police 
department  in  which  policemen  can  receive  competent  instruc- 
tion in  their  duties  and  in  the  elements  of  civics  and  criminal 
law.  Stupid  policemen  are  not  respected  and  their  errors  cause 
the  police  force  to  lose  much  of  the  respect  and  esteem  to  which 
it  ought  to  be  entitled.  Lack  of  knowledge  handicaps  the  police- 
man on  post  considerably  and  it  handicaps  the  superior  officer 
«ven  more.     Policemen  cannot  be  expected  to  study  carefully 
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to  be  well  founded  and  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  opinio* 
of  the  best  informed  men  of  this  country  and  abroad.  If  tht 
personnel  of  American  police  forces  is  certainly  as  good  as  that 
of  any  police  force  of  the  world  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
far  superior  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  the  police 
forces  of  other  countries  the  cause  for  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  American  police  administration  must  be  sought  outside 
of  the  personnel  of  the  department.  This  cause  can  be  found 
in  that  particular  in  which  police  administration  in  America  dif- 
fers most  radically  from  the  discharge  of  the  similar  police  func- 
tion in  European  countries.  The  laws  in  America  do  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  vicious  and  what  is  criminal. 

An  act  is  vicious  when  according  to  the  local  standards  of  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  country  in  which  the  citizens  them- 
selves make  the  laws  it  is  of  an  immoral  character.  Ethical 
standards  differ  and  change  according  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  observation.  What  is  considered  proper  to-day  may  be  con- 
sidered vicious  in  a  few  years  and  what  is  considered  proper  in 
one  country  or  town  may  be  considered  vicious  in  another.  The 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor  to  excess,  though  considered  vicious 
to-day,  has  not  always  been  so  considered  and  while  in  some 
cities  of  the  United  States  any  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquor  is 
considered  vicious,  other  cities  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
matter  and  permit  indulgence  provided  such  indulgence  is  not 
carried  to  excess.  Whether  an  act  is  criminal  on  the  other  hand 
depends  upon  an  entirely  different  test.  An  act  is  criminal  when 
its  performance  is  forbidden  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  state  and  a  violation  of  the  statute  is  punished  by  a  fine 
or  by  imprisonment.  An  act  ought  to  be  made  criminal  only 
when  it  is  socially  expedient  to  punish  it  criminally.  In  abstract 
theory  the  viciousness  of  the  act  ought  to  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  state  may  find  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
acts  which  are  by  no  means  vicious  and  to  enforce  such  pro- 
hibitory statutes  with  a  penal  sanction.  To  store  building  ma- 
terial on  the  street  is  not  an  immoral  or  vicious  act  and  yet 
necessities  of  municipal  regulation  and  administration  require 
that  a  violation  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  such  storage  be 
punished  criminally.    On  the  other  hand  many  vicious  acts  aft 
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public  opinion  which  regulates  their  enforcement,  there  is  cast 
upon  the  police  force  which  enforces  the  law  a  temptation  too 
great  for  human  nature  to  resist.  If  corrupt  practices  are  likely 
to  result  when  too  much  discretion  is  vested  in  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  an  administrative  organization  who  are  unable  properly 
to  exercise  such  discretion,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  corruption 
will  result  when  such  subordinate  officers  are  ordered  to  enforce 
a  law  which  a  majority  of  the  citizens  not  only  refuse  to  obey 
but  also  believe  to  be  unjust.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no 
more  successful  get-rich-quick  institution  than  the  control  of 
an  American  municipal  police  force  and  in  making  this  statement 
neither  the  superior  officers  of  the  department  nor  the  sub- 
ordinates should  be  criticized  unduly,  since  this  unsatisfactory 
condition  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  what  the  state 
which  enacts  the  statutes  regards  as  criminal  the  people  of  the 
city  may  regard  as  innocent.  The  people  of  the  city  accordingly 
are  quite  satisfied  to  see  the  police  force  sell  the  right  to  dis- 
obey a  law  which  the  city  people  regard  as  unjustifiable. 

In  conclusion,  it  behooves  us  as  educated  men  to  treat  the 
policemen  of  our  cities  fairly.  The  very  nature  of  the  police- 
man's calling  is  of  such  a  character  that  generally  whenever  he 
does  his  duty  he  makes  several  enemies  and  only  by  neglecting 
to  do  his  duty  can  he  make  friends.  Inexperienced  commis- 
.  sioners,  impracticable  statutes  and  the  constant 

meddling  of  influential  politicians  make  his  lot 
an  unenviable  one.  When  there  are  statutes  on  the  statute  books 
which  he  is  given  power  and  ordered  to  enforce  and  which  al- 
most everyone  desires  to  see  unenforced,  there  is  offered  to  him 
a  temptation  which  it  is  hard  for  any  man  to  resist.  In  addi- 
tion, the  policemen  and  particularly  the  police  recruits  are  in 
most  American  cities  shamefully  underpaid.  Their  nominal 
pay  may  be  greater  than  the  wages  which  they  received  before 
joining  the  police  force,  but  this  nominal  pay  is  actually  con- 
siderably decreased  by  their  necessary  expenses  for  police  equip- 
ment, by  the  greater  personal  expenses  which  they  must  incur  to 
maintain  a  proper  social  standing  as  members  of  the  police 
force  and  by  the  readjustment  of  their  system  of  domestic  ac- 
counts and  book-keeping  due  to  the  fact  that  as  officers  they  are 


An  EfFectivc  Civil  Service   Law  in   Cities* 

By  ELLIOT  H.  GOODWIN,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
Secretary  National  Civil  Service  Reform  Lea^^ue. 

I  trust  that  this  discussion  of  civil  service  reform  in  municipal 
government  will  not  be  considered  too  technical.  Once  a  prin- 
ciple has  received  acceptance,  we  proceed  to  the 
?~  ^  ^  means  of  making  that  principle  effective  in  prac- 
tice. I  start  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
merit  system  has  been  accepted  by  municipal  reformers,  not 
merely  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  reform  along  other  lines,  but  as 
a  basic,  governmental  principle  upon  which  the  successful  out- 
come of  other  reforms  advocated  by  this  League  is  to  a  very  large 
degree  dependent. 

This  point  of  view,  which  elsewhere  might  be  attributed  .to  a 
narrow  and  blind  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
certainly  needs  no  argument  to  support  it  before  the  National 
Municipal  League.  More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  League's  prin- 
ciples of  municipal  government  were  embodied  in  a  Municipal 
Program,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience  in  a 
remarkable  way  and  has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  muni- 
cipal development  in  this  country.  One  of  the  corner-stones  of 
this  model  fabric  of  municipal  government  is  the  provision  for 
the  merit  system  in  the  municipal  code  in  detail,  so  that  the  main 
lines  of  its  administration  and  enforcement  can  not  be  altered  at 
the  passing  whim  of  a  new  city  legislature  or  the  entrance  into 
oflRce  of  a  new  administration. 

The  acceptance  of  civil  service  reform  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  municipal  government  has,  however,  gone  far  beyond 

the  boundaries  of  the  National  Municipal 
.        ,  *  League.     Its  importance  has  almost  invariably 

been  recognized  wherever  and  whenever  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  better  local  conditions.  At  the  present 
time  civil  service  rules  in  some  form  or  other  are  in  force  in  over 
200  cities  in  the  United  States;  and  indeed  this  is  probably  an 
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magnitude  of  first-class  cities,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
justifies  the  existence  of  local  boards  closely  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  municipality,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case 
with  second-class  cities,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  that  local  commissions  in 
third-class  cities — ^those  under  fifty  thousand — should  be  abol- 
ished and  direct  control  should  be  exercised  by  the  state  commis- 
sion, as  is  now  the  case  in  classified  counties  and  villages.  It  has 
been  proved  in  practice  that  the  service  in  third-class  cities  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  institution  of  separate 
machinery  adequate  to  carrying-out  the  law  effectively. 

Massachusetts,  by  the  civil-service  law  enacted  in  1884,  places 
the  civil  service  of  all  cities  in  the  state  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  state  civil  service  commission,  appointed  by  the  governor. 
In  this  way,  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in  New  York,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  local 
politics. 

Two  other  states,  Colorado  and  New  Jersey,  recognize  this 
principle  of  state  control  in  their  civil  service  laws,  by  providing 
that  cities  that  adopt  the  act  shall  thereby  come  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  state  civil  service  commission.  In  Colorado,  how- 
ever, no  cities  have  as  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  act,  while  in  New 
Jersey  the  highest  court  has  recently  held  unconstitutional  that 
part  of  the  act  under  which  several  cities  adopted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  commission  by  action  of  their  governing  boards.  In 
these  particular  cities  it  is  expected  that  the  citizens  will  at  once 
resort  to  the  more  usual  form  of  referendum  by  popular  vote, 
and  in  this  way  New  Jersey  will  furnish  another  example  of 
state  control  of  the  administration  of  civil  service  laws  in  cities. 

The  next  class  of  civil  service  cities  are  those  in  which  there 
are  local  civil  service  commissions  established  under  general  laws 

of  the  state.  The  best  example  is  furnished  by 
-,        .    .  the  four  ^  cities  in  Illinois,  including  Chicago, 

which  have  by  popular  vote  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  a  general  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1895.  Under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  cities  in  Illinois  are  unusually 

^  Chicago,  Evanston,  Springfield,  Waukegan. 
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prevent  the  mayor  from  removing  them  for  a  failure  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  in  matters  of  patronage.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  the  civil  service  commission  was  established  under 
Mayor  Weaver,  and  the  law  was  well  enforced,  but  his  immediate 
successor.  Mayor  Reyburn,  found  no  real  difficulty  in  removing 
all  the  commissioners  and  appointing  more  tractable  successors, 
of  whom  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  They  do  not  know  how  to 
twist  the  law  to  meet  emergencies.  .  .  .  They  have  not  got  used 
to  their  collars  yet  and  they  rub  a  little."  The  three  commission- 
ers heeded  this  chaste  rebuke  and  are  still  in  office. 

In  those  cities  in  which  no  state  control  of  civil  service  ad- 
ministration exists  there  is  almost  invariably  another  striking  in- 
consistency. To  put  the  law  into  operation,  rules  are  necessary. 
These  are  framed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, but  are  then  subject  to  approval  by  the  mayor  or  council. 
This  means  that  the  mayor  or  council  has  the  power  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  merit  system  shall  be  enforced,  unless  all  the 
provisions  necessary  to  real  enforcement  are  contained  in  the  law 
or  charter  itself. 

This  point  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  charters 
providing  for  the  commission  form  of  government.  I  have  ex- 
amined many  of  them,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
p?™^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^   which  the  civil   service  provisions  are 

adequate  to  secure  proper  enforcement.  Heed- 
ing the  general  rule  that  a  charter  should  contain  general  prin- 
ciples— ^not  detailed  legislation — the  authors  have,  in  many  cases, 
included  little  more  than  a  general  provision  that  a  civil  service 
commission  should  be  established  and  the  rule  of  competition 
shall  apply  to  appointments,  leaving  it  to  the  city  council  to  make 
these  provisions  effective  by  ordinance  or  by  rules  subject  to  their 
approval.  The  general  rule  as  to  charter  making  is  sound,  but  it 
clearly  does  not  apply  to  civil  service  provisions.  The  experts 
who  drafted  the  Program  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
were  keenly  alive  to  that  general  rule  but  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  inserting  detailed  provisions  for  civil  service  reform. 
To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the  merit  system. 
It  is  plainly  impractical  to  secure  uniform  and  thorough  enforce- 
ment if,  in  order  to  make  the  charter  provisions  effective,  rules 
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work  of  local  commissions,  as  in  New  York.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  these  raise  any  legitimate  question  of  home  rule.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  they  furnish  the  only  complete  remedy 
for  administration  of  the  law  tempered  by  local  politics  and  they 
bring  about  stability  and  uniformity  of  enforcement.  The  use 
of  local  offices  as  political  spoils  is  simply  a  form  of  bribery  and 
the  state  may  well  in  its  own  interest  legislate  against  it.  Such 
legislation,  if  in  the  form  of  general  laws  enforcing  a  state  policy 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  state  is  vitally  interested,  is  beyond  the 
cavil  of  even  the  most  ardent  home  ruler. 

But  while  state  supervision  or  state  control  may  be  looked  to 
as  the  ultimate  goal,  we  all  recognize  that  frequently  the  spirit 

of  reform  is  far  more  alive  and  urgent  in  the 
ftffSnni?Ji^«^  city  than  in  the  state  and  experience  has  shown 

that  much  may  be  accomplished  for  better  civic 
conditions  without  these  safeguards,  provided  the  civil  ser\'ice 
laws  or  charter  provisions  are  adequate.  As  the  mayor  or  council 
will  have  the  appointment  of  the  civil  service  commission,  I 
believe  the  insertion  of  the  following  provisions  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

First.  The  commissioners  must  be  appointed  for  terms  and 
these  terms  made  to  overlap  so  that,  at  all  times,  a  majority  of 
the  commission  should  be  made  up  of  those  who  have  had 
previous  service.  A  provision  for  a  commission  of  three,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party,  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  one  vacancy  occurring  every  two 
years,  seems  to  be  the  best  yet  devised  to  accomplish  this  object 

Second.  The  term  will  accomplish  little  or  nothing  unless  a 
tenure  is  attached  to  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mayor  or  council 
from  coercing  the  action  of  the  commission  by  threat  of  removal. 
A  provision  that  removal  shall  be  for  cause  only  and  after  a  hear- 
ing, but  without  review  by  the  courts,  will  permit  the  mayor  to 
get  rid  of  an  inefficient  or  dishonest  commissioner  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  commission  against  coercion  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

Third.  All  provisions  essential  to  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  merit  system  should  be  contained  in  the  law  or  charter  itself, 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  system  shall  not  be  dependent  on  the 
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sponsibility.  If  this  restriction  is  necessary — as  experience  leads 
us  to  believe — in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  public  office  for 
political  ends,  no  one  should  quarrel  with  the  provisions  essential 
to  making  the  restriction  effective.  An  analysis  of  its  functions 
shows  that  a  civil  service  commission  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  policy  of  the  mayor  or  his  administration;  it  is 
instituted  simply  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools  for 
carrying-out  that  policy  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  improper  tools. 
A  position,  therefore,  independent  of  coercion  by  the  city  ad- 
ministration is  as  harmless  and  at  the  same  time  as  necessary  as 
in  the  case  of  municipal  courts. 

APPENDIX. 

Classification  of  Municipal  Civil  Service  Laws. 
(The  population  figures  are  for  igoo,) 

Under  State  Control: 

I.  State  central  commission — mandatory  for  all  cities: 
Massachusetts:  33  cities. 

Beverly 13,884  Medford    18,244 

Boston    560,892  Melrose    12,962 

Brockton   40,063  New  Bedford 62,442 

Cambridge    91,886  Newburyport    14,478 

Chelsea    34»072  Newton    33,587 

Chicopee    19,167  North  Adams   24200 

Everett    24,336  Northampton   18,643 

Fall  River 104,862  Pittsfield    21,766 

Fitchburg    31,531  Quincy   23,899. 

Gloucester  26,121  Salem   35.956 

Haverhill  37,i75  Sommervillc  61,643 

Holyoke    45,7I2  Springfield    62,056 

Lawrence 62,559  Taunton    31,036 

Lowell 94,969  Walton    23,481 

Lynn  68,513  Woburn   14,254 

Maiden    33,664  Worcester  118,421 

Marlboro    13,609 

II.  State  central   commission  —  cities   subject  to   control   upon   refer- 
endum: 

Colorado:    No  cities  have  adopted. 

New  Jersey:    Newark  (246,070)  and  East  Orange  (21,506)- 
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III.  Mandatory  local  commissions 
and  a  measure  of  control  by 
New  York:    48  cities. 

Albany   94,151 

Amsterdam  20,929 

Auburn    30,345 

Binghamton    39,647 

Buffalo  352,387 

Cohoes  23,910 

Coming   11,061 

Cortland    9,014 

Dunkirk    11,616 

Elmira    35,672 

Fulton  5,281 

Geneva    10,433 

Glen  Falls 12,613 

Gloversville    18,349 

Homell 11,918 

Hudson    9,258 

Ithaca 13,136 

Jamestown    22,892 

Johnstown    10,130 

Kingston 24,535 

Little  Falls  10,381 

Lockport   16,581 

Middletown 14,522 

Mount  Vernon   21,228 


for  all  cities,  subject  to  supervision^ 
state  central  commission: 

Newburgh    24,943 

New  'Rochelle 14,720' 

New   York    3,437,202 

Niagara  Falls  19,457 

North  Tonawanda 9,069 

Ogdensburg  12,63^ 

Olean    9,462 

Oneida 6,364 

Oneonta   7,i47 

Oswego    22,199 

Plattsburgh   8,434 

Port-Jervis    9.38s 

Poughkeepsie    24029 

Rensselaer   7,466 

Rochester    1^608^ 

Rome  15,343 

Schenectady 91,682- 

Syracuse    108,374 

Tonawanda 7,421 

Troy    60,651 

Utica  56,383 

Watertown 21,696 

Watervliet   14,321 

Yonkers    47,93' 


Local  Commissions  under  General  Laws: 

I.  Mandatory  for  all  cities: 

(a)  Ohio:    71  Cities. 

Akron  42,728 

Alliance 8,974 

Ashtabula.  12,949 

Bellaire 9,912 

Bellefontaine 6,649 

Bowling  Green    5,067 

Bucyrus   6,560 

Cambridge 8,247 

Canal  Dover 5,422 

Canton   30,667 

Chillicothe 12,976 

Cincinnati 325,902 

Circleville 6,991 

Cleveland 381,768 


Columbus 125,560- 

Conneaut  7,133 

Coshocton   6,473 

Dayton  85,333 

Defiance  7,579' 

Delaware  7,940 

East  Liverpool 16,485 

Elyria  8,791 

Findlay 17,613 

Fostoria  7,730 

Fremont    8,439 

Galion    7,282 

Gallipolis    5,43a 

Glenville    5,588 
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Greenville    5,Wi 

Hamilton  23,914 

Ironton 11,868 

Kenton  6,852 

Lancaster    8,991 

Lima    21,723 

Lorain    16,028 

Mansfield    17,640 

Marietta 13,348 

Marion 11,862 

Martin's  Ferry  7,760 

Massilon    ii»944 

Middletown    9,215 

Ml  Vernon  6,633 

Nelsonville   5,42i 

Newark   18,157 

Newburgh  5,909 

New  Philadelphia 6,213 

Niles 7,468 

Norwalk    7,074 

Norwood  6^480 

Painesville    5*024 


Piqua    12,172 

Portsmouth 17,870 

St.    Mary's    S359 

Salem  7,582 

Sandusky    19,664 

Sidney    5,688 

Springfield 38,253 

Steubenville   I4>349 

TiflSn    10,989 

Toledo   131,822 

Troy    5881 

Urbana    6,808 

Van  Wert  6,422 

Warren    8,529 

Washington  Court  House  .  5,7Si 

Wellston    8,045 

Wellsville    6,146 

Wooster    6,063 

Xenia 8,696 

Youngstown    44885 

Zanesville   23,538 


(b)  Wisconsin— police  and  fire  services  in  cities  over  xo,ooo: 


16  cities. 

Appleton   15,085 

Ashland  13,074 

Beloit  10,433 

Eau  Qaire  17,517 

Fond  du  Lac 15,110 

Green  Bay 18,684 

Janesvillc    13,185 

Kenosha 11,606 

II.  Upon  Referendum: 

(a)  Illinois:    4  cities. 

Chicago    1,698,57s 

Evanston    19,259 


Lacrosse    28,895 

Manitowoc    1 1,786 

Marinette    16,195 

Milwaukee 285,315 

Oshkosh    28,284 

Racine    29,102 

Sheboygan 22,962 

Superior 31,091 


Waukegan    9,426 

Springfield    34,159 


(b)  Illinois — police  and  fire  services:    5  cities. 

Aurora  24147      Peoria    56,100 

Elgin 22,433      Streator  14,079 

Rockford  31,051 
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ill.  Mandatory  for  certain  classes  of  cities  (designed  for  particular 
dlies) : 

(a)  Philadelphia   1,293,607 

Pittsburgh    321,616 

Scranton  102,026 

Milwaukee   285,315 

(b)  Police  and  fire  services  only: 

New  Jersey :  Jersey  City 206,433 

Charter  Provisions: 

I.  Commission  Plan: 
Washington : 

Tacoma    37»7i4 

California : 

Berkeley    I3i2i4 

San   Diego   I7i700 

Colorado : 

Colorado   Springs    21,085 

Grand  Junction    3,505 

Kansas: 

Wichita 24,671 

Leavenworth    20^735 

Kansas  City  5i»4i8 

Hutchinson   ft379 

Topeka    33,6o8 

Parsons    7,683 

Anthony    2,026 

Independence    4f85i 

Coffeyville    4,953 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia    21,108 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines   62,139 

Cedar   Rapids    25,656 

Burlington    23,201 

Keokuk 14,641 

IL  Special  Charters: 

(a)  Provision  in  general  terms: 
(i)  Applying  to  entire  service: 

Virginia :  Norfolk   46,624 

Connecticut :  New  Haven  108^027 

(2)  Applying  to  parts  of  service: 

Minnesota :   Duluth    52,969 

(Police,  fire  and  clerical.) 

West  Virginia :  Wheeling 38,878 

(Fire  and  waterworks  services.) 
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(b)  Specific  Provisions: 

(i)  Applying  to  entire  service: 

Washington : 

Seattle    80,671 

Bellingham    35.700 

California : 

San  Francisco 342,782 

Los   Angeles    102,479 

Long  Beach  15,000 

Oregon : 

Portland    90,426 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City   163,752 

Tennesse : 

Memphis 102,320 

Michigan : 

Detroit  285,704 

(2)  Applying  to  parts  of  service: 

Colorado : 

Denver   i33»859 

(Police,  fire  and  public  utilities;  council  may  ez-^ 
tend  to  other  branches.) 

Miscellaneous: 

Maryland :  Baltimore   50^957 

Charter  provisions  for  public  schools. 
Special  law  for  police  department 
Ordinance  for  fire  department 

Note. — Public  school  systems: — Generally,  where  there  are  civil  service 
laws,  the  teaching  forces  of  the  public  schools  are  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  rules.  In  New  York  City,  by  charter  provision 
the  teaching  staff  is  selected  through  competitive  examination.  In  Boston, 
the  teaching  force  of  the  public  school  system  is  also  selected  through 
competition. 

Editor's  Note. — At  the  request  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  prepared  a  model  civil  service  law  for  cities,  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Proceedings.  For  the  exact  page  see 
Index. 
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these  results  had  been  obtained.  At  first  I  thought  that  women's  political 
methods  would  not  differ  from  men's  political  methods,  but  after  a  study 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  four  enfranchised  states  I  ascertained  that  one 
very  powerful  instrument  used  by  women  is  this  state  federation.  It  is^ 
composed  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  women's  clubs — musical,  literary,  cul- 
tural, dramatic,  miscellaneous,  philanthropic  and  civic.  Such  clubs  are 
organized  into  federations  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and  are  a 
power  for  good  everywhere.  The  interest  in  civics  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  dvic  clubs  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  membership.  I  know 
of  no  similar  organization  among  men. 

We  sent  to  the  ofEcers  of  the  Federation  and  the  individual  clubs  not 
merely  the  mtmicipal  circular,  but  also  a  special  circular  with  questions 
as  to  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  on  the  federation  itself.  We  asked 
whether  the  suffrage  had  been  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  federation, 
and  whether  the  official  activities  of  the  federation  had  remained  non- 
partisan. The  officers  of  the  federation  returned  favorable  and  even 
enthusiastic  replies.  The  very  few  unfavorable  replies  came  from  mem- 
bers of  clubs  who  in  no  case  claimed  to  represent  their  clubs  but  spoke 
only  their  individual  opinions. 

The  non-partisan  activity  of  the  federation  is  a  point  of  great  interest 
In  manhood  suffrage  states  the  non-partisan  element  is  largely  out  of 
politics,  but  in  Colorado  it  is  in  politics  and  armed  with  the  ballot,  and 
has  remained  non-partisan  in  spite  of  the  ballot.  The  bulk  of  the  testi- 
mony that  we  received  was  to  the  effect  that  the  federation  is  a  power 
in  politics,  that  it  is  consulted  by  politicians  who  wish  their  bills  en- 
dorsed, that  the  federation  is  helped  by  the  franchise  and  is  "  able  to  make 
its  demands  as  coming  from  a  powerful  body  of  voters." 

Among  the  many  excellent  laws  it  endorsed  and  worked  for  last  winter 
was  a  bill  "  making  it  a  felony  to  live  off  the  earnings  of  women  of 
the  town,"  and  a  bill  to  "  define  the  term  taxpayer  and  make  it  impos- 
sible to  create  them  off-hand  in  case  of  a  franchise  election." 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  activities  and  influence  of  the  Fed- 
eration, but  we  hope  that  even  this  meagre  sketch  has  helped  to  answer 
the  National  Municipal  League's  question  as  to  the  methods  used  by 
women  in  politics. 

CIRCULAR  AND  QUESTIONS  SET^T  OUT  TO  EMINENT   PER- 
SONS IN  COLORADO. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Limited  Suffrage  League  has  been  requested  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  to  send  in  a  series  of  reports  on  "  The  Prac- 
tical Workings  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  Municipalities,"  to  be  read  at  their 
next  annual  meeting.  The  National  Municipal  League  is  an  organization 
of  high  standing,  composed  of  prominent  men  and  women.  The  reports 
prepared  for  it  should  be  thorough  and  scholarly.    With  your  assistance, 
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20.  Are  the  women  generally  public-spirited  and  ready  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  upright  and  honorable  men  of  progressive  views?  Do  they 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  municipal  affairs? 

21.  Do  you  recommend  woman  suffrage  for  cities? 

The  first  municipality  on  our  list  is  Colorado  Springs.  Opinion 
on  woman  suffrage  is  divided.  Of  fourteen  letters  received 
from  men  and  from  leading  club  women,  one  was  lukewarm,  five 
unfavorable  and  eight  favorable. 

Colorado  Springs  is  a  health  resort  and,  according  to  a  promi- 
nent civic  worker  there,  "  the  municipal  conscience  is  not  highly 

developed,  either  in  men  or  women,"  and  the 
Colorado  Springs  population  contains  a  transient  and  pleasure- 

seeking  element  difficult  to  interest  in  good  government.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  Colorado  Springs  has  managed  to  secure 
an  improved  form  of  municipal  government.  It  has  adopted  a 
charter  which  "  attempts  to  combine  the  best  elements  of  the  so- 
called  Galveston  and  Des  Moines  plans,"  and  is  somewhat  like 
the  charter  government  of  Grand  Junction. 

The  question  now  arises,  "  did  the  women  oppose  these  re- 
forms or  did  they  help  to  obtain  them?"  None  of  the  unfavor- 
able letters  were  explicit  or  definite  with  regard  to  this  question, 
but  three  of  the  favorable  letters  answered  strongly  in  the  affir- 
mative and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr, 
whose  home  is  in  Colorado  Springs,  said,  "  I  believe  we  should 
not  now  have  the  referendum,  recall,  non-partisan  ballot  and 
strong  civil  service  regulations  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of 
the  women."  Mrs.  Kerr  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  reforms 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  women.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  "  In  Colorado  City,  before  women 
had  the  ballot,  it  was  the  usual  thing  to  have  a  saloon  keeper  or 
two  on  the  city  council  and  the  office  of  mayor  has  even  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  saloon  man.  Since  women  came  into  their  political 
rights  fifteen  years  ago  no  such  thing  has  been  known.  This  may 
be  said  of  many  other  municipalities  in  the  state.  The  good  effect 
(of  woman  suffrage)  is  not  so  noticeable  when  it  comes  to  the 
general  state  elections,  largely  because  it  is  difficult  for  women  to 
become  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  characters  of  men  whom 
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Throughout  this  investigation  nearly  all  the  anti-suffrage  tes^ 
timony  consisted  of  vague,  sweeping  statements  or  were  confined 
to  describing  individual  cases  of  corruption  among  women  with- 
out attempting  to  show  the  average  of  corruption,  whereas  the 
Suffragists  generally  backed  up  their  statements  by  facts,  names» 
dates  and  statistics.  We  have,  therefore,  given  here  more  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  suffrage  because  we  received  about  ten  times 
as  much  and  also  because  the  majority  of  answers  were  in  favor 
of  suffrage. 

The  majority  of  the  letters  sent  us  from  Colorado,  even  the 
unfavorable  ones,  contained  some  reference  to  the  election  of 
Ben.  B.  Lindsey  as  Juvenile  Court  Judge  in  November,  1908. 

Having  failed  of  renomination  by  either  party^ 
lienyer  j^^  ^^^  supported  and  elected  by  the  women  in 

defiance  of  both  parties.  Judge  Lindsey  had  proved  himself  the 
fearless  defender  of  forlorn  and  neglected  childhood  and  had 
antagonized  powerful  interests  bent  on  exploiting  the  child.  I 
like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  election  of  a  juvenile 
court  judge  because  it  is  possible  that  the  National  Municipal 
League  does  not  think  the  juvenile  court  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  municipal  government.^  Neither  did  the  men 
of  Denver.  But  the  women  did,  and  in  rallying  to  the  side  of 
the  defender  of  childhood,  Colorado  women  were  obeying  their 
most  feminine  instincts.  Incidentally,  they  were  receiving  valu- 
able lessons  in  "  the  art  of  scratching  tickets,"  and  this  election 
proved  an  "  education  in  independent  voting."  One  of  the  dis- 
trict presidents  of  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Qubs  wrote  me  that  she  was  "opposed  to  woman  suffrage  at 
first  and  greatly  disappointed  with  the  results  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  now  the  women  are  awakening  and  in  the  last  few 
years  have  made  themselves  felt.  They  always  voted,  but  it  was 
along  party  lines,  but  now  they  scratch  and  as  a  result  better  men 
and  a  few  women  are  run  for  office." 

Colorado  women  have  been  working  for  the  initiative  and  re- 
ferendum for  years.    The  first  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  sub- 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  National  Municipal  Leaguers  regard  this  office 
as  of  prime  importance. — Editor. 
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On  September  14,  1909,  by  vote  of  the  people — the  whoU 
people,  not  merely  the  masculine  portion — Grand  Junction  estab- 
lished the  charter  form  of  government.  Ac- 
Orand Junction  wording  to  the  "prefatory  synopsis"  of  the 
charter,  its  "  intent  and  purpose  is  to  establish  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent city  and  to  restore  to  and  vest  in  the  people  of  the  city, 
so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  state  will  permit,  the  material, 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  local  self-government  with  all 
its  power,  duties  and  responsibilities.  To  that  end  under  and  by 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  "  the  municipal  government  is  vested 
independently  of  legislative  interference,  with  all  powers  not  de- 
nied it  by  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  people  of  the  city  are  vested  with  its  supreme  legislative 
powers,  with  easy  preliminary  conditions  in  making  and  changing 
its  charter  and  ordinances  and  also  with  the  absolute  and  exclu- 
sive power  of  authorizing,  regulating  or  terminating  its  public 
service  corporations  and  of  recalling  its  elective  officers. 

The  preferential  system  of  voting  has  been  established  in  lieu 
of  direct  primaries  or  of  second  elections,  thus  securing  a  unique^ 
and  accurate  expression  of  the  public  will  at  the  polls  with  tfie 
minimum  of  cost  and  effort. 

Partisan  and  machine  politics  and  government  are  inhibited  and 
a  municipal  democracy  substituted  therefor. 

No  fixed  tenure  of  office  is  permitted  except,  subject  to  recall, 
of  elective  officers  and  as  authorized  by  a  classified  civil  service 
for  employees. 

The  city  wards  and  the  saloon  have  been  abolished. 

Opportunity  for  graft  and  favoritism  in  innumerable  directions 
have  been  eliminated.  Boards  have  been  established  to  care  for 
the  public  library,  parks,  charities  and  civil  service. 

The  city  has  been  divided  into  five  administrative  departments, 
viz.: 

I.  Public  affairs. 
II.  Finance  and  supplies. 

III.  Highways. 

IV.  Health  and  civic  beauty. 
V.  Water  and  sewers. 

The  commission  form  of  government  has  been  improved,  elect- 
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called  "the  father  of  the  charter".  Mr.  Bucklin  himself  was 
absent  from  Colorado  when  our  letter  arrived,  but  his  wife  an- 
swered our  queries  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  women  and  the 
women's  local  clubs.  Said  Mrs.  Bucklin :  "  the  majority  of  the 
intellectual  women  were  in  favor  of  the  charter  and  understood  it 
and  voted  for  it ;  circulated  literature,  canvassed  and  talked  for  it 

"  2d.  The  Woman's  Club  (a  local  organization)  does  not  take 
any  part  in  any  kind  of  political  campaigns  as  an  organization, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  members  voted  for  the  charter. 

"  3rd.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  spoke  of  the  charter,  supported  it  as  an 
organization  and  aided  its  adoption  in  every  way  possible. 

"4th.  The  majority  of  women,  especially  intellectual  women, 
worked  enthusiastically  for  the  charter  and  voted  for  it  and  were 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  its  adoption." 

The  secretary  of  the  convention,  James  Woods,  was  the  person 
next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Bucklin.  Mr.  Woods,  in  reply  to  our 
general  circular  and  special  questions,  said  that  he  had  been  in 
politics  in  Colorado  for  twenty-three  years,  that  woman  suffrage 
had  improved  conditions  in  his  municipality,  had  lessened  cor- 
ruption; that  bribery  still  existed  among  men,  very  little  among 
women,  that  better  men  were  nominated  and  only  the  best  elected ; 
that  temperance  and  morality  certainly  had  the  upper  hand,  that 
woman  suffrage  made  city  government  more  efficient  and  that 
the  laws  were  certainly  better  enforced;  that  women  frequently 
differed  from  their  husbands  in  political  matters;  that  polling 
places  (outside  of  Denver)  had  been  improved  until  they  were  as 
orderly  as  a  church ;  that  the  saloons  and  brothels  had  been 
driven  out  of  Grand  Junction;  that  as  great  a  percentage  of 
women  voted  as  men;  that  the  women  are  more  public-spirited 
and  intelligent  than  the  men ;  that  the  women  listen  less  to  bosses 
and  rings;  that  they  demand,  not  only  morals,  but  progressive 
measures. 

With  regard  to  the  charter  he  said :  "  Women  are  in  favor  of 
direct  legislation — '  Let  the  people  rule ' — and  the  vast  majority 
of  women  favored  the  charter  and,  as  one  of  the  writers,  we 
made  it  strong  morally  to  have  women  support  it." 

Wendell  P.  Ela,  another  member  of  the  convention,  wrote: 
"  Woman  suffrage  was  largely  the  cause  of  an  entire  change  in 
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our  city  government  from  the  old  method  of  control  by  the  ward 
saloon  to  a  charter  government,  the  most  advanced,  perhaps,  in 
the  United  States." 

We  had  sent  out  twenty-six  letters  to  the  five  commissioners 
and  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  charter  convention.  We  re- 
ceived eight  replies,  of  which  six  were  favorable.  The  two  un- 
favorable ones  answered  our  questions  briefly  and  vaguely;  they 
were  not  explicit  and  gave  no  details  or  facts.  One  man  said 
that  woman  suffrage  had  made  it  even  more  difiicult  to  obtain 
good  government  and  that  women  were  "  easily  swayed  ".  The 
other  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage 
and  thought  its  exercise  might  produce  evil  in  large  cities,  as 
women  might  become  corrupt*  The  charter  was  not  discussed 
in  either  letter. 


The  Present  Status  of  Direct  Nominations. 

By  LOUIS  M.  QRBELEY,  CHICAGO, 
If  ember  of  LegUlative  Voters*  Leaf  ue. 

The  popular  movement  in  favor  of  direct  nominations  con- 
tinues in  full  force.  Professor  Merriam,  in  his  book  on  Primary 
Elections  published  in  1908,  stated  ^  that  fourteen  states,  to  wit, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin  had  mandatory  direct  primary  elec- 
tion laws  covering  practically  all  offices;  that  three  other  states, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  had  mandatory  direct  primary 
election  laws  covering  all  offices  but  state  offices,  and  that  four- 
teen other  states,  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee,  had 

either    optional    direct    primary    election    laws 

SmSSo^Laws  ^pv^""^  practically  all  offices,  or  else  op- 
tional or  mandatory  direct  primary  election 
laws  covering  certain  offices  or  certain  localities.  Since  that 
book  was  published,  Arizona,'  California,^  Idaho,*  Nevada,* 
New  Hampshire  ^  and  Tennessee  ^  have  passed  mandatory  state- 
wide direct  primary  laws.  Michigan,®  which,  when  Prof.  Mer- 
riam wrote,  had  an  optional  direct  primary  law,  has  replaced  it  by 
a  mandatory  state-wide  direct  primary  law,  including  practically 
all  offices,  the  act  being,  however,  optional  as  to  county  offices 
and  as  to  city  offices  in  cities  having  under  70,000  population. 

*  Merriam,  Primary  Elections,  p.  88. 
•Laws  of  Arizona,   1909,  p.  60. 

'  Laws  of  California,  1909,  Chap.  405. 
^  Laws  of  Idaho,  1909,  p.  196. 
'Laws  of  Nevada,  1909,  Chap.  198. 

*  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1909,  Chap.  153. 
''  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1909,  p.  281. 

*  Laws  of  Michigan,  1909,  p.  514,  sees,  i  and  12. 
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In  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Washington  ^*  recent  legis- 
lation has  excluded  certain  judicial  offices  from  the  direct  primary 

and  substituted  therefor  a  non-partisan  nomina- 
Jndidal  OffloM      ^j^^^      ^^^  Tennessee  Act  of    1909  excludes 

most  judicial  offices  from  its  operation.^'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  primary  laws  of  Arizona,  California,  Idaho  and  Ne- 
vada, all  passed  in  1909,  include  judicial  offices  in  party  primary 
elections.  Montana  ^*  has  provided  that  judges  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  petition. 

The  non-partisan  primary  or  double  election   for  municipal 
offices   has   gained   considerable  ground   since   Prof.   Merriam 

wrote.     Under  this  system  a  non-partisan  di- 
annioipai  Qfflces  ^^^^  primary  election  is  held.    At  the  ensuing 

final  election  all  candidates,  except  the  two  highest  for  each 
office,  are  excluded  from  the  ballot.  The  net  result  of  the  two 
elections  seems  to  be  the  election  of  officers  by  a  majority  rather 
than  a  plurality  vote.  The  system  was  first  introduced  by  act 
of  legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  applying  to  cities  having  a 
commission  form  of  government.*^  It  has  since  been  estab- 
lished for  commission-governed  cities  in  Illinois,*  •  Kansas  *•  and 
Wisconsin.*®  Wisconsin  has  also  a  local-option  law  for  non- 
partisan direct  primaries  for  all  cities.**  The  non-partisan  direct 
primary  is  permitted  by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Minnesota 
statute  for  home  rule  charters.-*  It  has  been  provided  for  by 
charter  amendment  in  the  case  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  a 
commission-governed  city.**  Berkeley,  California,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  and  doubtless  other  cities  have  also  adopted  it. 

^^  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1909,  Chap.  53,  sees.  5  and  6. 
Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1909,  Chap.  82. 
Laws  of  Washington,  1909,  Chap.  82,  p.  179. 

^•Laws  of  Tennessee,  1909,  p.  281. 

^*  Laws  of  Montana,  1909,  Chap.  113. 

^T  Laws  of  Iowa,  1907,  Chap.  48. 

^*  Laws  of  Illinois,  1910,  p.  12,  sees.  12-19. 

^*Laws  of  Kansas,  1909,  p.  131,  Chap.  74. 

'•Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1909,  Chap.  448. 

*i  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1907,  Chap.  670. 

^  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1909,  Chap.  170,  p.  i8z. 

'*Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1908,  Chap.  574,  p.  542. 
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petition  for  a  candidate  at  the  primary  of  other  political  parties, 
or  a  nomination  paper  for  an  independent  candidate,  and  that 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  party.**  There  is  no  express  provision  for 
registration  of  party  affiliation.  The  Michigan  law  provides  for 
a  registration  of  party  affiliation  (in  connection  with  registra- 
tion for  final  elections),  with  provision  for  change  of  registered 
affiliation.*'  The  Nevada  law  makes  no  provision  for  registra- 
tion of  party  affiliation,  but  the  voter,  on  challenge,  must  make 
affidavit  that  he  intends  to  support  the  party  nominees.'*  The 
New  Hampshire  law  provides  for  registration  of  party  affiliation 
and  for  a  change  of  registered  party  affiliation  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  primary.**  The  Tennessee  statute  re- 
quires the  voter,  if  any  judge  of  the  primary  entertains  a  doubt 
as  to  his  party  affiliation,  to  make  affidavit  that  he  is  a  member 
of  and  belongs  to  the  party  (or  in  case  the  voter  desires  to  change 
his  party  affiliation)  that  he  now  intends,  in  good  faith,  to  affiliate 
with  and  become  a  member  of  the  party.**  Wisconsin,  which 
permits  the  voter  to  vote  the  ballot  of  any  political  party  without 
regard  to  his  party  affiliation,*^  passed,  in  1909,  a  law  providing 
that  if  all  candidates  for  any  given  office  on  any  primary  ballot 
shall  receive  in  the  aggregate  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  the  party  nominee  for  governor  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, no  nominee  of  that  party  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the 
final  election,  but  the  name  of  the  person  receiving  the  highest 
vote  shall  be  placed  on  that  ballot  as  an  independent  candidate.** 
The  object  of  this  law  was,  of  course,  to  keep  party  voters  from 
invading  the  primaries  of  other  political  parties.  The  provisions 
of  direct  primary  laws  passed  prior  to  1908  with  regard  to  party 
affiliation  of  voters  are  summarized  in  the  Wisconsin  Bulletin  on 
Party  Affiliations,  by  Miss  Margaret  A.  SchaeflFer. 

*2  Laws  of  Illinois,  1910,  p.  46,  sees.  43,  45. 

**  Laws  of  Michigan,  1909,  p.  514,  sees.  6  and  8. 

•*Laws  of  Nevada,  1909,  Chap.  198,  sec.  18. 

•"  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  Chap.  153,  see.  10. 

«•  Laws  of  Tennessee  of  1909,  p.  281,  sec.  22. 

»T  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1907,  Chap.  666,  sec.  ii-ii,  9  and  10. 

■•Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1909,  Chap.  477. 
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tions.*^  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York; 
Oklahoma,  and  many  other  states  have  on  their  statute  books 
corrupt  practices  acts  applicable  to  primary  elections.*  • 

The  decisions  down  to  1909  are  summarized  by  Prof.  Mer- 
riam.^*   They  unanimously  sustain  the  general  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  primary  laws.   The  cases  disagree 
Beoent  OecUoii*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  whether  a  primary  election  is 

an  election  in  the  strict  constitutional  sense,  or  whether  it  is  a 
method  of  selecting  party  nominees  rather  than  an  election 
properly  so  called. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  and  the  better  reason  support 
the  latter  view.*®  The  more  recent  cases  generally  adopt  this 
view.*^ 

Since  Professor  Merriam  wrote,  the  direct  primary  laws  of 
the  following  states  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts:  South  Da- 
kota" (except  certain  provisions),  Oregon,**'  Ohio,**  North 
Dakota," •  Wisconsin,**  Nevada*^  and  Idaho.** 

The  direct  primary  laws  of  Illinois  and  Tennessee  have  been 
overthrown  by  the  courts.**  Primary  legislation  has  been  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  Illinois.  The  courts  have  overthrown  no 
fewer  than  three  successive  primary  acts,  and  it  is  not  certain 

*^3S  Stat,  at  L.,  1103. 

•Laws  of  Oregon  of  1908,  Chap.  3,  sec.  25. 

*•  Laws  of  Iowa  of  1907,  Chap.  50,  sees.  2-7. 
Laws  of  Massachusetts,  sees.  314-334. 

*•  Merriam,  Primary  Elections,  Chap.  VI. 

••Lone  v.  Board  Election  Commrs.,  154  Mich.  329. 
Morrow  v.  Wipf,  S.  Dakota,  115  N.  W.  1121. 
Montgomery  v.  Chelf  (Ky.),  82  S.  W.  388. 

•*  Ledgerwood  v.  Pitts  (Tenn.),  125  S.  W.  1036. 
State  V.  Frear  (Wise.),  125  N.  W.  961. 
Riter  v.  Douglas  (Nev.),  109  Pac.  444. 
Contra  see:  People  v.  Strasshcim,  240  111.  279. 

'*  Morrow  v.  Wipf,  115  N.  W.  1121. 

»« Ladd  V.  Holmes,  66  Pac.  721.  »*  State  v.  Felton,  84  N.  E.  84. 

•»  State  v.  Blaisdell,  118  N.  W.  141.     "State  v.  Frear,  125  N.  W.  961 

'^  Riter  v.  Douglas,  109  Pac.  444.  BS^^jj^n^s  y  Lansdon,  no  Pac  28a 

■•People  v.  Strassheim,  240  111.  279. 
Ledgerwood  v.  Pitts,  125  S.  W.  1036. 
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amount  that  may  be  expended,  and  requiring  the  filing  of  itemized 
statements  by  candidates  and  political  parties.  But  while  corrupt 
practices  acts  may  lessen,  they  cannot  wholly  remove  the  diflS- 
culty.  For  the  legitimate  expense  of  canvassing  a  larg^  con- 
stituency is  necessarily  considerable,  and  a  corrupt  practices  act 
limiting  expenses  below  the  necessary  cost  of  a  thorough  can- 
vass would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  and  undesirable*  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  the  main  contest  is  at  the  primary  and  little 
further  in  the  way  of  canvass  for  the  general  election  is  neces- 
sary. But  in  general  the  primary  must  necessarily  involve  the  ex- 
pense to  the  public  of  an  extra  election  and  to  the  candidate  the 
expense  of  an  extra  canvass. 

The  Oregon  Corrupt  Practices  Act  provides  for  the  publica- 
tion and  mailing  to  the  voter  by  the  state  or  city  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  campaign  arguments  for  and  against  the  candidates 
furnished  by  the  candidates  and  by  their  opponents.  For  this 
the  candidates  pay  a  certain  price  per  page.  The  amount  so 
paid  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  cost,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  canvass  is  in  effect  thrown  on  the  public 

If  the  direct  primary  necessarily  involves  added  expense  to 
public  and  candidates,  it  at  any  rate  gives  the  candidate  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  and  place  before  the  voters  real,  vital  issues. 
The  added  expense  goes  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  voter. 

It  seems  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  whether  or  not 
voters  of  other  parties  vote  to  any  considerable  extent  at  the 
primaries  of  parties  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  The  impression 
prevails  that  this  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
laws  of  the  various  states  vary  very  much  as  to  requirements 
and  tests  with  respect  to  party  affiliation.  Some  states  like  Mich- 
igan and  California  have  so-called  close  primaries,  where  by  law 
the  party  affiliation  of  the  voter  is  entered  upon  the  register  of 
voters,  with  provision  for  change  of  party  affiliations  upon  the 
register  at  stated  times.  Every  voter  must,  in  general,  be  regis- 
tered with  the  party  at  the  primary  of  which  he  seeks  to  vote. 
The  Illinois  law  provides  that  a  voter  having  voted  at  a  party 
primary,  cannot  vote  at  the  primary  of  any  other  party  for  two 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  laws  of  some  states  the  party 
affiliation  of  the  voter  is  not  registered,  and  the  voter  is  simply 
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tionable,  however,  whether  it  would  prove  satisfactory  for  cities 
of  metropolitan  size,  where  the  city  constituencies  are  large  and 
the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  election  large.  It  would 
seem  that  some  form  of  partisan  primary  would  prove  prefer- 
able. This  system  of  nominations  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  proposed  for  state  or  congressional  offices.  Boston  is  ex- 
perimenting with  the  non-partisan  nomination  by  petition.  It  is 
understood  the  actual  result  of  the  first  election  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  those  who  proposed  the  plan.  This  does 
not  prove  that  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one.  The  experiment  is  a 
most  important  and  interesting  one,  and  will  be  closely  watched. 
The  experiment  is  favored  by  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  offices  to  be  filled  by  election.  This  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  partisan  direct  primary  of  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  a  nominating  election.  It  has  the  advantage  (in  common 
with  the  non-partisan  direct  primary)  of  tending  to  exclude 
from  municipal  elections  questions  of  national  party  politics. 
Whether  it  will  prove  popular  for  large  cities  with  numerous 
elective  offices  is  perhaps  doubtful.  That  the  system  would  ever 
be  extended  to  state  or  congressional  elections,  seems  most  un- 
likely. 

Whatever  may  be  the  respective  merits  of  non-partisan  nomi- 
nations and  the  direct  party  primary  so  far  as  municipal  nomina- 
tions are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  reasonably  clear  that  the 
partisan  direct  primary  is  the  system  that  has  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages in  its  favor  so  far  as  state  offices  and  members  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned.  In  these  matters  our  practice  of  party  nomi- 
nations and  party  designations  upon  the  ballot  is  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  uprooted  without  causing  dissatisfaction  and  confusion.  So 
long  as  elective  offices  are  so  numerous  and  voting  constitu- 
encies so  large,  the  party  nominations  and  the  party  designations 
on  the  ballot  seem  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  the  partisan  direct  primary  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  party  voters  perform  their  duty  of  going 
to  the  polls  and  voting.  Rut  this  is  true  of  any  system  of  nomi- 
nations. It  will  not  alone  put  an  end  to  machine  politics,  so 
long  as  the  multitude  of  minor  elective  offices  and  the  lack  of 
adequate,  or  of  adequately  enforced,  civil  service  laws,  corrupt 


The  Principle  of  Wieldy  Districts. 

By  RICHARD  S.  CHILDS,  NEW  YORK, 
8ecr«tary  Short  Ballot  Association. 

A  great  weakness  in  our  American  attempt  at  democracy  is 
the  fact  that  it  requires  permanent  organized  political  machines 
to  make  it  work.  (I  don't  mean  parties.)  To  beat  one  machine 
we  must  create  another.  Without  political  machines  our  politics 
would  be  chaos. 

One  function  of  the  machines  is  to  make  nominations  for 
minor  offices  in  which  the  people  have  no  natural  interest 
Proper  selection  of  the  offices  we  put  on  the  elective  list  will 
exclude  all  which  are  naturally  obscure  and  in  which  the  people 
take  no  interest,  thus  disposing  of  this  need  for  machine  rule. 

A  second  function  is  to  provide  the  voter  with  ready-made 
tickets  for  convenience  in  voting  when  the  number  of  elective 
offices  is  larger  than  the  average  voter  cares  to  remember. 
Shortening  the  ballot  by  reducing  the  number  of  elective  offices 
disposes  of  the  ticket-making  function  of  the  machines. 

There  sometimes  remains  a  third  function  for  political  ma- 
chines even  on  this  Short  Ballot  basis — namely,  to  conduct  the 

large  scale  campaigns  necessary  in  large  dis- 
The  Problem  j^cts.  How  to  dispose  of  this  work  so  that  we 
can  do  without  political  machines  is  the  problem. 

A  large  district  containing,  say,  100,000  voters  is  a  very  difficult 
battle-ground.  There  the  independent  contestant  who  aspires  to 
office  faces  a  task  that  is  too  big  for  one  man  or  an  impromptu 
organization. 

In  January,  1910,  Boston  put  into  effect  a  new  charter  provid- 
ing for  a  mayor  elected  for  four  years,  a  council  of  nine  members 
elected  for  three-year  terms,  three  at  a  time  in  rotation,  and  a 
school  board  of  five  members  elected  one  or  two  at  a  time  for 
three-year  terms.  All  are  elected  at  large.  All  nominations  arc 
by  petition.    The  ballot  is  non-partisan. 
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the  politicians  will  refuse  to  sell  their  support  to  any  bidders  or 
that  no  candidates  will  bid  for  such  support  even  if  getting  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  success. 

All  this  is  only  saying  that  large  electorates  are  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  that  they  can  be  so  large  as  to  be  almost  deaf. 

To  express  it  in  another  way,  an  electorate  may  be  so  large 
that  it  cannot  do  even  a  simple  task  without  organizing  for  it, 

and  in  huge  electorates  it  will  have  to  be  a  more 
The  Doctrine        ^i^^^.^^^  ^^id  costly  organization  than  we  can 

ask  the  candidates  to  improvise  privately  for  a  single  campaign. 
And  if  the  support  of  these  standing  armies  is  highly  valuable 
to  the  candidates,  it  follows  logically  that  these  armies  (or  the 
captains  of  them)  will  hold  an  unassailable  monopoly  of  the 
hopeful  nominations.  Democracy  requires  that  there  shall  be 
reasonably  free  competition  for  elective  offices.  To  give  to  any 
one  set  of  men  power  to  exclude  various  candidates  from  the 
contest  may  often  result  in  barring  out  the  very  men  the  people 
would  like.  It  is  not  possible  to  suppress  permanent  political 
organizations  when  they  will  be  of  great  help  in  winning  the 
great  prizes  of  office,  but  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  the  battle- 
ground that  there  will  not  be  enough  advantage  in  permanent 
political  organizations  to  encourage  their  existence. 

The  smaller  the  district  and  the  fewer  the  voters  to  be  reached 
by  the  candidate,  the  weaker  is  the  grip  of  the  machine,  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  political  novice  to  succeed  and  the  less  is  the 
advantage  of  the  political  specialist.  (The  reason  that  it  rarely 
seems  to  work  that  way  is  because  in  small  districts  at  present 
the  offices  are  usually  too  petty  to  interest  the  people.) 

Accordingly  we  establish  a  Limitation  of  Democracy — The 
District  must  be  Wieldy, 

Let  the  political  unit  or  district  be  not  so  large  but  that  an  im- 
promptu organization  adequate  to  conduct  an  effective  cam- 
paign can  be  put  together  at  short  notice  by  an  average  candidate. 
Permanent  committees  or  political  organizations  cannot  then  do 
as  they  please  and  win,  since  the  risk  of  exciting  effective  oppo- 
sition, if  their  nominations  are  unsatisfactory,  will  be  truly 
serious. 

The  exact  maximum  for  the  voting  population  for  a  "wieldy" 
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hope  for  success.  Organized  assistance  of  some  sort  wotdd 
be  so  valuable  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  every  officer 
who  would  get  elected  would  owe  his  election  in  large  pari 
to  expert  permanently-organized  help.  It  might  be  a  purely 
personal  permanent  machine,  but  if  the  candidates  did  not  run 
again  that  personal  machine  would  be  in  existence  ready  to  per- 
form a  like  service  for  the  highest  bidder. 

To  propose  that  Buffalo  adopt  a  commission  plan,  with  the 
variation  of  having  the  commissioners  elected  from  wards,  would 
cause  outcry  at  first  from  those  who  know  ward  politics  in  Buf- 
falo at  present.  The  weakness  of  present  ward  systems,  how- 
ever, lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  candidates  elected  from  wards 
have  but  trifling  powers  and  their  election  is  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  make  it  a  matter  of  moment  to  the  people  in  that  ward. 
The  fact  that  wards  generally  produce  "  ward-sized  "  men  is  not 
due  to  the  littleness  of  the  ward,  but  to  the  littleness  of  the  job. 
Give  to  a  ward-elected  city  council  complete  control  of  the  city  as 
in  English  cities,  and  the  position  of  the  councilmen  (or  alder- 
men) immediately  attracts  first-class  talent,  rises  high  in  import- 
ance, and  is  protected  against  contamination  by  correspondingly 
intense  and  thorough  public  scrutiny. 

Borough  of  Richmond:  New  York  City  is  an  unwieldy  district 
(witness  the  gigantic  scale  of  Hearst's  vain  operations)  and  so 
are  also  all  its  boroughs  with  the  exception  of  the  little  borough 
of  Richmond  with  a  population  of  100,000.  It  is  the  only  bor- 
ough where  the  government  has  been  free  from  scandal,  the  only 
one  in  which  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  reform,  the  only 
one  in  which  the  Borough  President,  after  a  satisfactory  term^ 
can  compel  the  politicians  to  renominate  him  on  the  threat  that 
if  they  fail  to  do  so  he  can  run  independently  and  win.  Mr. 
Cromwell  has  held  the  office  since  1901,  although  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  the  district  is  Democratic. 

In  no  country  except  the  United  States  is  the  unwieldy  dis- 
trict to  be  seen.     No  officers   are  elected   at 

oreign  large  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  or  in  New 

Experience 

Zealand  and  there  are  no  political  machines  in 

our  sense  of  the  phrase. 


The  Unearned  Increment  in  Cities. 

By  JOHN  MARTIN,  STAPLBTON,  STATBN  ISLAND. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Federal  Census  so  far  issued  it  i: 
plain  that  the  growth  of  cities,  well-markcdin  previous  decades 
is  continuing  and  even  accelerating.  So  soon  as  a  State  is  fairly' 
well  settled  cities  appear.  Before  many  years  the  population  ol 
the  cities  is  found  increasing  faster  than  the  population  of  th( 
rural  districts,  and,  later,  the  country  side  is  often  depleted  ul 
its  inhabitants  to  feed  the  swollen  urban  districts.  Eastern  and 
■  Northern  America  is  fast  becoming  urbanized ;  our  political  prob- 
lems each  year  are  more  emphatically  municipal  problems. 

For  example,  in  the  rich  agricultural  state  of  Iowa  while  farm 
lands  increased  in  value  in  the  decade  1900  to  1910  by  I33  pei 
cent  and  the  population  of  the  seven  leading  cities  increased  by 
about  74,000,  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  the  state  actually 
decreased  by  about  81,000. 

The  urban  population  of  New  York  State  is  6,764,000  and  the 
rural  population  2,107,786 — less  than  one-third  as  many. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  outstanding  effects  when  a 
city  grows  big  and  imposing  are  that  politics  are  corrupte'l,  coun- 
cils are  wasteful  and  inefficient,  taxes  are  high,  franchises  de- 
bauch alike  eminent  citizens  and  wicked  bosses,  the  saloon  and 
the  dive  debase  the  police  force,  and  altogether  the  democracy,  as 
the  boys  say,  is  "  up  against  it ". 

But  another  feature  quite  as  striking  as  any  of  these,  invariably 
present  when  population  thickens,  and  yet  seldom  considered  or 
fully  realized,  is  an  increase  of  site  values,  due 
ffita^SnM  ^'^  community  growth  and  to  the  habits  of  in- 

dustry, order  and  refinement  among  the  people. 
Universally  in  the  United  States  this  community-earned  incre- 
ment is  distributed  among  a  small  part  of  the  population,  who, 
alone,  are  lot-owners,  who,  for  this  increase,  specifically,  "  toil 
not  neither  do  they  spin  ",  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  incre- 
ment is  as  John  Stuart  Mill  christened  it,  "  unearned  ". 
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The  annual  increment  in  the  value  of  the  land  of  PhiUddpliii 
from  1885  to  1900  amounted  to  $19,500,000,  or  three-quarten 
of  the  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  city.  Boston's  annual  in- 
crement for  fifteen  years  prior  to  1907  was  sixteen  millions,  and 
Washington's  upwards  of  ten  millions.  Altc^ther  Philadelphia 
has  presented  a  total  site  value  of  over  nine  hundred  milltoni 
and  Boston  of  over  675  millions  to  its  lucky  ground  owners. 

But  New  York — stupendous,  rich,  amazing  New  York— offers 
the  supreme  instance  of  sky-scraping  value  increments.  "The 
assessed  value  of  land,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments, in  the  City  of  New  York,"  say  the  Tw 
Commissioners  officially,  "  is  greater  than  the  assessed  value  of 
all  the  real  estate,  improvements  included,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Bow  your  heads!  O  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  I  and 
all  ye  cities  of  the  anthracite  region  I 

"  As  population  increases,"  continue  the  commissioners,  "  the 
value  of  land  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  value  of  improve- 
ments, until  a  condition  is  reached  like  that  of  the  financial  sec- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  where  it  is  abnost  impossible 
to  erect  a  building  equal  in  value  to  the  land  on  which  it  stands." 
For  the  last  four  years,  two  of  them  fat  and  two  lean,  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  naked  site  of  Greater  New 
York  has  been  $159,573,813,  all  but  a  narrow  margin  of  which 
is  due  to  community  effort  and  not  to  individual  industry  or 
skill.  The  whole  of  these  unthinkable  sums  has  gone  as  a  free 
gift  into  the  pockets  of  one-two-hundredth  of  the  population. 
Some  have  got  more;  some  less.  In  odd  spots  values  have  re- 
ceded ;  in  general  they  have  fast  advanced.  On  the  average,  the 
fortunes  of  the  taxpayers,  without  effort  on  their  part,  have 
steadily  swollen.  For  the  improvements  they  have  made  they 
could  get  to-day  all  that  they  have  expended  on  them ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  could  sell  their  lots,  in  the  aggregate,  for  over  $600,- 
000,000  more  than  they  would  have  fetched  four  years  ago.  Well 
might  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  exclaim,  "  The  landlord  grows 
rich  in  his  sleep  ". 

This  phenomenon  of  land  values  that  makes  the  tales  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  look  squalid  is  not  confined  to  America.  Every 
civilized  country  displays  it  as  a  prominent  feature  in  its  civiliza- 
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Some  form  of  progression,  varying  considerably  from  town  to 
town,  is  always  employed  and  some  minimum  percentage  of  the 
unearned  increment  is  left  free — ^in  Cologne  ten  per  cent,  in  Ldg- 
nitz  only  five  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  Professor  Adolpb 
Wagner,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  the  impost, 
says :  "  One  can  hardly  go  high  enough.  Even  here,  however, 
I  would  leave  something  to  the  winner — let  us  say  ten  per  cent 
But  the  city  should  get  ninety  per  cent  As,  however,  such  a 
proposition  is  not  yet  practically  possible,  let  us  say  50  per  cent, 
or,  even,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  thirty  per  cent"  In  practice 
thirty  per  cent  has  already  been  approximated  on  very  large  in- 
crements of  value. 

In  England  also  the  tax-gatherer  will  lay  his  hand,  in  future^ 
on  the  increments  created  by  the  community.    The  Lloyd-Gcorgc 

budget  against  which  the  House  of  Lords  un- 
GAi^>aEndfffit      successfully  rebelled,  provided  that  twenty  per 

cent  of  the  increases  in  urban  land  values  in 
time  to  come  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  purse ;  and,  though  the 
squires  and  territorial  magnates  raged  and  the  threatened  inter- 
ests prophesied  red  ruin  and  combustion,  the  case  for  the  tax, 
which  Cabinet  Ministers  remorselessly  laid  before  the  coimtry, 
was  so  cogent  and  unanswerable,  that  the  electors  supported  it, 
the  House  of  Lords  finally  voted  it  and  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves — at  least  as  much  as  she  ever  did. 

In  New  York  the  principle  of  making  landowners  pay  for  the 
public  improvements  which  directly  increase  the  value  of  their 
holdings  has  been  recognized  in  the  law  and  in  the  practice  of 
assessing  upon  abutting  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
opening  streets,  building  sewers,  laying  out  small  parks  and  the 
like.  An  extension  of  this  principle,  of  real  significance,  is  in 
course  of  development.  New  York  has  entered  on  a  policy  of 
public  ownership  of  rapid  transit  lines,  and  has  already  one  large 
system  of  subways  and  elevated  lines  in  every  successful  operation 
through  a  lessee.  But  subways  are  costly  and  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  city,  limited  by  the  constitution  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  within  the  city,  has  been  so 
far  exhausted  for  other  public  improvements  as  not  to  leave 
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be  a  first  lien  on  the  property  benefited  and  the  buyer  of  the 
bonds  must  be  in  a  position,  himself,  without  the  interposition  of 
city  officers,  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  the  property  in  case 
the  bond  is  not  paid  when  due,  or  else  bankers  will  not  handle 
the  bonds.  Of  course  the  real-estate  owners  would  always  pre- 
fer that  the  city  should  pay  for  the  lines  outright  and  leave  them 
to  take  all  the  profits ;  and,  should  a  single  new  line  be  built  with 
outlying  links  not  assessed  against  the  abutting  owners,  of  course 
the  owners  everywhere  else  will  decline  to  pay  for  lines  to  their 
property  on  the  ground  that,  if  their  taxes  go  to  pay  for  other 
peoples'  routes,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  peoples'  taxes  should 
go  to  pay  for  their  routes. 

The  bids  for  the  construction  of  new  subway  lines  opened  a 
fortnight  ago  by  the  commission  do  not  include  the  extremities 
of  the  routes,  extremities  which  can  most  justly  be  charged 
against  the  property  benefited.  But  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  main  stems  is  clearly  going  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  city's  credit  can  stand  it,  and  the  plans  of  construc- 
tion may  have  to  be  modified  so  as  to  cheapen  the  work.  Anjrway 
it  is  plain  that  the  city's  credit  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  the  out- 
lying links,  and  necessity,  which,  as  the  copy-books  say,  knows  no 
law,  will  compel  the  inauguration  of  the  juster  method.  Friends 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  hope  that  it  will  try  to  rectify 
the  law,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  make  it  in- 
dubitably practicable  to  issue  bonds  on  the  assessment  plan,  in 
a  form  which  will  find  a  ready  market.  If  that  be  done  and  the 
system  goes  into  actual  effect  New  York  will  be  a  pioneer  among 
American  cities  along  a  new  road  that  leads  to  justice. 
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The  term  social  center  is  sometimes  confused  with  civic  center, 
but  the  term  civic  center  has  come  to  have  a  distinct  meaning  a» 
the  city  center,  the  convenient  and  beautiful  grouping  of  the 
municipal  buildings  and  grounds  in  connection  with  the  town  or 
city  hall,  the  focal  point,  in  which  is  expressed  the  unity  of  the 
city. 

The  same  impulse  toward  economy  and  intelligent,  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  physical  city,  which  is  responsible  for  the  civic 
center  movement  aims  toward  the  convenient  and  beautiful  group- 
ing of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  smaller  sections  or  di- 
visions of  the  city. 

The  term  social  center  is  applicable  to  these  neighborhood 
focal  points  and  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  there  assembled 

because,  being  more  intimately  connected  with 
n^  lid  ^  the  homes  of  the  people,  their  use  includes  social 

activities,  recreational  and  educational,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  purely  administrative  uses  of  the  build- 
ings which  make-up  the  civic  center. 

The  social  center  is  to  the  neighborhood,  the  district,  the 
smaller  section  of  the  city,  as  the  civic  center  is  to  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

The  ideal,  complete  civic  center  has  not  yet  been  realized  in 
any  city  except  perhaps  on  paper.  The  ideal,  completely-equipped 
neighborhood  social  center  has  not  yet  been  realized,  even  on 
paper. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  city-planning  movement  should  em- 
phasize from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  in  physical  construc- 
tion, the  neighborhood  social  center  idea,  for  in 

^Sffou...         --^  ^'''-'  -^^'^'y  Chicago,  common  neighbor- 

hood  needs  are  coming  to  be  met  not  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  normal  nucleus  of  the  neighborhood  social  center 
plant  which  is  the  public  school,  but  by  the  development  of  separ- 
ate recreation  buildings.  The  wonderful  small  park  and  field- 
house  development  in  Chicago  had  its  beginning  as  a  separate 
development  simply  because  the  school  authorities  in  Chicago, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  lacked  wider  vision  of  the  possible  social  center 
development  in  connection  with  the  school  plant. 

The  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  splendid  work  of 
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of  the  neighborhood  mix  in  friendly  acquaintance  and  discuss 
questions  for  the  betterment  of  the  people." 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  these  persons,  all  of  them  familiar 
with  the  entertaining,  recreational  and  social  features,  cut  past 
these  and  pointed  out  the  essential  mark,  the  democracy,  the  free 
discussion,  the  free  expression ;  that  is,  the  civic  foundation. 

There  are  cities  (Buffalo  is  one  of  these)  which  propose  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  their  public  school  buildings  as  neighporhood 
social  centers,  but  to  limit  the  right  of  free  discussion,  the  right 
of  the  citizens  to  express  unhampered  democracy  in  them. 

So  much  by  way  of  definition;  now  for  a  summary  of  Pro- 
fessor Zueblin's  contribution  to  this  report  on  "  Historic  Ante- 
cedents of  the  Modern  Social  Center." 

"  The  organization  of  people  for  self-expression  dates  back 
to  primitive  times.    Public  discussions  were  familiar  in  the  little 

democracies  of  Greece  and  subsequently  in 
~**™?  Rome.    The  German  mark  and  the  Swiss  com- 

mune furnish  the  best  examples  of  freedom  of 
public  discussion  and  public  action;  the  oldest  democratic  or- 
ganization now  existing,  and  historically  the  most  important,  is 
the  Landesgemeinde  of  Switzerland.  From  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  male  citizens  of  several  Swiss  cantons  have  assembled 
from  their  mountain  homes  for  the  conduct  of  their  public  affairs 
by  the  living  voice  in  the  open  air." 

Professor  Zueblin  follows  this  popular  democratic  assembly 
down  through  the  churches  and  the  guilds  and  closes  with  these 
words :  "  The  larger  use  of  the  school  houses  and  the  organization 
of  social  centers  are  not  novelties.  They  are  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury revival  and  expression  of  that  democratic  spirit  which  has 
been  vital  at  intervals,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years." 

Do  you  notice  that  when  asked  to  discuss  the  historic  ante- 
cedents of  the  modern  social  center,  Professor  Zueblin  finds 
them  in  the  ancient  forms  of  free  discussion  and  democratic  ex- 
pression. 

Now  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  "  The  American  Historic  Antecedents  of  the  Modem 
Social  Center." 

"  The  present  movement  for  using  the  school  houses  of  a  city 
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stitution,  which  you  will  develop,  runs  back  not  to  the  free  gath- 
erings of  democratic  Greece  and  Republican  Rome  and  the  free- 
man's meetings  of  Saxon  times ;  but  the  institution  for  mere  en- 
tertainment and  recreation  which  you  develop  runs  its  lines  back 
to  and  finds  its  prototype  in  the  degenerate  days  when  Greeks  and 
Romans  met,  not  for  public  discussion,  but  only  for  public  cir- 
cuses and  shows. 

The  first  thing,  the  fundamental  thing,  in  the  movement  for 
the  wider  use  of  school  buildings,  in  the  American  spirit,  is  their 
free  and  gratuitous  use  for  the  free  examination  and  discussion 
of  public  questions.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Federation  of  Civic  Societies  and  managing  editor  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  northwest,  writes  upon 
this  fundamental  development  under  the  title,  "  The  Public 
School  Buildings  as  Neighborhood  Civic  Club  Houses." 

"  For  generations  the  school  houses  have  been  monuments  of 
neglected  opportunity.    The  policy  of  closing  them  to  the  people 

outside  of  regular  school  hours)  has  retarded 
fUDUO  scnooi        ^jj^  development  of  that  higher  type  of  citizcn- 

ship  which  makes  for  better  government.  It 
matters  not  where  it  is  located,  whether  in  a  congested  city  dis- 
trict, or  in  a  hamlet,  or  on  a  prairie  among  scattered  farm  houses, 
a  public  school  building  is  a  potential  center  of  civic  activity,  a 
potential  neighborhood  civic  club  house.  If  there  should  be  real- 
ized anything  like  a  fair  measure  of  that  which  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  public  school  buildings  of  the  nation  offer  in 
raising  the  plane  of  citizenship  and  in  increasing  the  people's 
capacity  for  self-government,  democracy  would  be  vitalized  to  % 
degree  that  would  make  it  militant  and  all-conquering.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  in  making  the  school  house  the 
forum  of  the  people,  lies  the  chief  hope  of  perpetuating  the  re- 
public and  of  perfecting  its  institutions." 

Mr.  Campbell  goes  on  to  give  a  specific  and  detailed  expres- 
sion of  the  methods  by  which  one  city  is  seeking  to  develop  the 
use  of  public  school  buildings  as  neighborhood  civic  club  houses. 

But,  you  say  "  Wisconsin  is  progressive."  All  right,  let  us  go 
to  Boston.  Livy  S.  Richard,  editor  of  the  Boston  Common,  says 
in  the  paper  on  "  The  Public  School  Building  as  a  Non-Partisan 
Political  Headquarters  " : 
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zens  in  a  public  school  building.    He  caught  the  note  of  democracy 

and  freedom,  he  recognized  its  significance  and 
gd^lHo^       he  said,  "  I  am  more  interested  in  what  you 

are  doing  and  in  what  it  stands  for  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  You  are  buttressing  the  foundations  of 
democracy."  He  spoke  of  the  separation  of  the  public  offidal 
from  the  people,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  partisan  and  interested 
persons.  He  spoke  of  the  thrill  and  inspiration  that  came  through 
such  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  of  all  parties  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  common  problems. 

If  Governor  Hughes  needed  such  opportunities  for  meeting 
broadly  democratic  gatherings  of  men  interested  in  public 
affairs,  is  it  not  probable  that  most  public  officials  would  be  bene* 
fitted  by  such  opportunities? 

Coming  from  the  state  to  the  city  administration,  let  me  quote 
a  letter  from  Mayor  Seidel,  written  to  a  neighborhood  civic  club, 
formed  to  meet  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings : 

October  28,  191a 

To  the  Citizens^  Meeting  in  the  Sixteenth  District  School  No,  /. 
Fellow  Citizens  of  Milwaukee: 

You  have  gathered  together  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  belongs  to  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  public  school  build- 
ings, to  develop  the  intelligence  and  consciousness  of  the  real 
government  of  Milwaukee.  We  have  been  saying  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and  yet  up  to 
this  time  the  only  actual  government  which  the  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed has  been  through  their  voting  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
This  should  not  be  the  case  in  a  real  democracy.  There  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  citizens  to  get  together  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  frequently.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  up  with  changed  conditions,  and  in  order  to  develop 
civic  intelligence.  It  is  necessary  also  in  order  to  develop  that 
broad  acquaintance  between  men  of  different  parties,  creeds  and 
classes  which  will  lead  to  a  better  common  understanding,  and  a 
more  friendly  feeling  throughout  the  city. 

We  all  remember  the  way  in  which  men  used  to  come  together 
in  the  school  house  meetings  in  the  country,  and  we  look  back 
in  our  history  to  the  time  of  the  old  New  England  town  meetings 
as  one  of  real  democracy.  There  is  no  feason  why  we  cannot 
develop  the  same  genuine  democracy,  the  same  neighborliness 
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buildings  as  polling  places,  and  the  school  buildings  in  Milwaukee 

next  spring  will  probably  be  used  for  this  pur- 

pSSur  Placet       P°^^'  ^^^^"^  *^  ^^^  ^7600  a  year.     Mayor 
^^  Gaynor,  of  New  York  is  especially  interested 

in  the  economy  and  common  sense  of  this  use. 

Now  suppose  that  the  whole  political  machinery— campaign 
meetings,  political  discussions  and  voting  were  shifted  to  the 
public  school  building;  don't  you  see  that,  whether  we  come 
quickly  to  woman  suffrage  or  not,  at  any  rate  we  would  do  much 
to  lift  the  tone  of  the  "  highest  exercise  of  our  American  sov- 
ereignty." We  would  have  it  in  an  atmosphere,  which  would  at 
least  be  fit  for  the  half  of  our  population  which  is  to-day  dis- 
franchised, to  breathe. 

"  Politics  is  just  a  mode  of  expressing  human  sympathy/*  says 
David  Grayson,  in  the  American  Magazine. 

In  recognition  of  the  opportunity  which  the  school  building 
offers  for  the  expression  of  real  democracy,  there  was  a  triple 
plank  dealing  with  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings  which  went 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  Republican  platform  of  Wisconsin. 
It  was  finally  cut  out,  not  because  it  was  not  approved  but  only 
because  it  would  help  to  make  the  platform  too  detailed. 

However,  the  coming  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  will 
probably  enact  into  law  the  right  of  the  people  in  any  commu- 
nity to  the  free  and  gratuitous  use  of  their  public  school  build- 
ing as  a  meeting  place  for  the  free  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, the  right  of  such  neighborhood  civic  associations  as  may 
be  formed  to  meet  in  public  school  buildings  to  call  upon  their 
public  servants  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  their  office  and 
their  right  to  call  upon  the  representatives  of  public  service  cor- 
porations to  report  upon  the  service  they  are  rendering. 

And  now  grant  that  we  have  this  fundamental  democratic  or- 
ganization of  the  citizens  for  the  use  of  school  buildings  a% 
neighborhood  civic  club  houses  as  the  foundation,  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  other  extended  uses. 

The  Public  School  Building  as  a  Local  Health  OMce. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  summarize  in  any  form  that  will  show 
its  importance  the  paper  that  was  written  by  Dr.  George  W. 
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only  ten  per  cent,  or  at  the  very  most,  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  every  community  are  reached.  If  we  wish  to  have 
wholesome  literature  become  the  burden  of  the  common  thought, 
we  must  place  good  books  within  easy  reach  of  all.  The  social 
center  offers  a  most  excellent  opportunity." 

The  Public  School  Building  as  a  Free  Lecture  Center. 

Twenty-one  years  has  placed  the  great  public  lecture  system, 
developed  in  New  York  City  under  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage.     I  quote  just  » 
?**tJ^****'*         paragraph  and  a  summary  of  results  from  his 

contribution  to  this  report.  "  Public  lectures 
to  adults  in  the  schools  bring  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  univer- 
sities and  the  very  best  scholars  in  every  field  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  public  teaching,  for  the  lecturers  include  college  presi- 
dents, professors,  teachers,  scholars,  artists,  physicians,  trav- 
elers, musicians,  etc.,  making  a  company  representing  all  the 
phases  of  intellectual  life,  held  together  by  a  conunon  purpose. 
The  underlying  principle  of  this  scheme  is  that  education  must 
be  unending." 

In  summary,  the  results  attained  in  these  lectures  of  which 
more  than  five  thousand  were  given  last  season  are,  (a)  con- 
tinuation of  systematic  study,  (b)  Americanization  of  immi- 
grants, (c)  improvement  of  sanitation  and  health,  (d)  increased 
interest  in  the  New  York  City  government,  (e)  the  formation 
of  forums  for  discussion  of  social  and  economic  questions,  (f) 
greater  efficiency  and  earning  power,  (g)  appreciation  of  the 
city's  resources,  (h)  improved  reading  taste  of  the  public,  (i) 
wider  and  larger  interests  in  the  finer  things  of  life. 

The  use  of  the  school  buildings  as  lecture  centers  is  quite  com- 
mon, but  nowhere  else  is  it  so  well  organized  as  in  New  York. 

The  School  Building  as  a  Recreation  Center. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  district  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
York  City,  contributes  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  article  upon 

the  use  of  school  buildings  as  recreation  centers, 
CftSftni  ^'^  including  an  account  of  gymnasium  activities, 

games,  baths,  and  reading  rooms,  musical,  lit- 
erary and  other  clubs. 
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lumbus,  Ohio,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  festival 
celebration  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  contributes^ 

a  paper  in  which  he  says,  "  In  the  early  days^ 
r  ^^Z5  "^*  °^  ^^^  Republic,  when  the  population  was  pre- 
dominantly rural  and  fairly  homogeneous  in  re- 
spect to  race,  religion  and  tradition,  the  festival  served  to  bring 
people  together  and  produced  a  spirit  of  geniality  and  good 
feeling  that  did  much  to  wipe  out  past  differences  and  unify 
public  opinion.  To-day  a  very  much  changed  condition  of  affairs 
confronts  us;  practically  every  race,  nationality  and  religion  in 
the  world  is  represented  in  the  American  Republic,  with  the  re- 
sult that  class  distinction  has  been  raised  up,  which  was  unknown* 
at  the  dawn  of  our  national  history.  The  fact  that  the  festivals^ 
are  observed  by  each  social  class  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  tends- 
to  fix  the  lines  of  social  cleavage  by  strengthening  the  class  con- 
sciousness ;  and  anything  that  tends  to  the  establishment  of  rigid 
class  lines  shakes  the  foundation  of  democracy. 

"  In  a  country  where  the  elements  of  the  population  are  as 
heterogeneous  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  class  barriers  will  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
marked,  unless  counteractive  agencies  are  set  to  work  to  dis- 
solve them. 

"  In  the  school  extension  idea  we  have  just  such  an  agency. 
And  the  arguments  that  justify  the  expansion  of  public  activities 
in  recreation  and  education  apply  with  especial  force  to  the  utili- 
zation of  public  school  property  in  the  celebration  of  national 
holidays.  The  taxpayer  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
getting  full  returns  for  money  invested  when  he  permits  school 
buildings  to  deteriorate  with  the  years,  while  standing  unused  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  With  the  school  buildings  open  on 
holidays,  when  many  stores  and  factories  are  closed,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  presented  to  bring  people  together  under  conditions 
where  a  sense  of  common  proprietorship  opens  the  way  for 
further  common  activities.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  school  the 
people  in  the  practice  of  democracy,  so  that  a  welding  of  the 
various  elements  results  and  a  solidarity  is  given  to  the  social 
body  which  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  accomplish. 

"  The  taxpayer  is  usually  a  part  of  the  separate  organizatioa 
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I  had  thought  to  give  here  a  summary  of  Mr.  Clarence  A* 
Perry's  splendid  paper  on  the  actual  developments  of  school 
extension  throughout  the  country,  but  Mr.  Perry  is  here. 

But  before  Mr.  Perry  speaks  on  the  actual  existing  develop- 
ment, the  progress  of  the  general  movement,  let  me  give  a  brief 
summary  of  several  studies  of  the  relation  of  the  school  plant  in 
its  wider  use,  that  is,  the  social  center,  to  existing  instituticxis. 

The  Relation  of  the  Social  Center  to  the  Regular  School. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  treats  the  whole  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
regular  day  school.  He  says,  "  There  is  not  in  the  country  to-d^ 
a  city  or  rural  school  whose  nominative  functions  would  not  be 
better  performed  (with  the  social  center  developed),  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  through  the  increased  material  equipment 
which  the  socialized  school  will  have." 

A  summary  of  the  statements  from  the  principles  of  two  gram- 
mar schools  in  which  social  centers  have  been  maintained,  gives 
the  effect  upon  the  day  school  children  as :  First,  *'  The  fitting  of 
the  building  with  gymnasium  apparatus,  stereopticon  lantern  and 
other  equipment  incidental  to  use  as  a  social  center,  adds  equip- 
ment which  may  be  used  for  the  day  school."  Second,  "The 
effect  upon  the  children,  especially  the  boys  in  the  school,  of  hav- 
ing the  men  and  the  young  men  and  the  older  boys,  to  whom  they 
naturally  look  as  examples,  spending  their  evenings  in  the  school 
building  is  perceptably  good."  Third,  "  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  as  a  community  gathering  place  tends  to  develop  in 
the  minds  of  the  school  children  the  idea  that  school  attend- 
ance is  not  a  hardship." 

The  Relation  between  the  Social  Center  and  the  University. 

Professor  Lewis  J.  Reber,  Dean  of  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  writes,  "  the  new  movement  for 

using  the  school  buildings  for  social,  civic  and 
P  J  ^  educational  centers  for  all  their  people  seems  to 

offer  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  university 
to  come  into  vital  relationship  to  the  people  of  the  state."  He 
presents  the  various  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  the  state 
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Possibly  it  would  have  been  better  in  the  beginning  to  use  the 
term  neighborhood  center  or  school  center  as  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
does. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  in  an 
article  upon  the  relation  between  the  settlement  and  the  center, 
says,  "  the  settlement  has  been  considered  by  its  residents  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  an  experiment  station,  whose  established 
results  in  well-organized  forms  of  popular  education  and  recrea- 
tion should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  turned  over  to  the  public 
school  system.  The  attainment  of  this  stage  for  any  experiment 
is  regarded  as  its  apotheosis.  It  then  spreads  quickly  throughout 
the  city  and  from  city  to  city.  It  then  comes  into  a  democratic 
phase,  such  as  it  can  never  have  in  the  most  democratic  settle- 
ment." Mr.  Woods,  who  is  not  only  a  settlement  worker  but 
also  a  leader  of  civic  activity  in  New  England,  gives  much  wise 
counsel  regarding  the  method  of  school  extension. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  is  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  person  responsible  for  the  beginning  which  Chicago  it 
making  this  year  in  school  extension. 

The  Relation  of  Special  Centers  to  Progressive  Movements. 

Professor  George  M.  Forbes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Rochester  and  President  also  of  the  New  York  State 
Teacher's  Association,  writes,  "  You  who  have  not  witnessed 
it  cannot  understand  how  party  spirit,  class  spirit  and  even  race 
spirit  fade  out  in  the  intense  civic  and  community  atmosphere 
of  these  neighborhood  civic  clubs.  It  is  pure  democracy  getting 
an  opportunity  to  inform  itself,  working  itself  free  from  preju- 
dice and  narrowness  by  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted  discus- 
sion of  any  question  and  eager  to  apply  its  new-found  spirit  of 
brotherhood  to  the  development  and  extension  of  community  en- 
terprise. Political  liberty  alone,  even  when  it  finds  expression  in 
universal  suffrage,  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  democracy.  The 
only  salvation  of  democracy  is  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity spirit.  This  spirit  is  latent  in  every  man.  It  only  needs 
its  appropriate  stimulus  to  arouse  it,  the  appropriate  soil  and  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  may  grow.  Our  democracy  has  yet  to 
develop  institutions  which  are  generally  communal  in  the  sense 
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suits  in  great  loss  to  the  community,  the  assumption  which  seemt 
to  justify  it  is  unwarranted,  for  the  immigrant  child  cannot  bt 
properly  trained  in  American  citizenship  if  nothing  is  done  for 
his  parents. 

Apparently  our  settled  policy  in  the  treatment  of  our  foreign 
population  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  foreign.    As  though 

by  pretending  that  the  Italian's  social,  industrial 
Ignoring  ifactt      ^^j  political  traditions  are  the  same  as  ours 

they  will,  by  some  miracle,  become  so.  This  has  been  the  great 
American  faith-cure  treatment  for  the  difficulties  which  come 
from  our  complex  population,  the  results  of  which  have  not 
always  justified  the  faith. 

In  the  case  of  the  children  we  have  probably  incorrectly  as- 
sumed that  the  training  which  the  immigrant  child  needs  is  the 
same  as  the  training  which  the  American  bom  child  should  have. 
Under  the  present  system  American  habits  of  dress,  speech,  and 
manners  are  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  in  the  narrow  field 
of  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  the  schools  have 
probably  met  the  expectations  of  the  public.  But  this  equipment 
is  not  proving  an  adequate  protection  for  the  immigrant  child 
against  the  temptations  which  he  has  to  meet.  Although  the 
percentage  of  crime  is  smaller  among  our  foreign-bom  citizens 
than  among  the  native-bom  Americans,  the  records  of  the  juve- 
nile court  show  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  children 
brought  into  court  are  of  foreign  parentage.  These  children 
have  not  of  course  committed  "  crimes  "  in  most  cases.  Any  man 
whose  boyhood  included  the  larks  usual  to  that  age  would  be  apt 
to  conclude,  after  reading  over  the  Illinois  or  Colorado  definition 
of  delinquency,  that  it  was  just  as  well  there  were  no  juvenile 
courts  when  he  was  a  boy  for  he  would  have  been  the  despair  of 
judge  and  probation  officer.  But  this  would  not,  of  course,  have 
been  the  case.  The  American  father  or  mother  whose  child  com- 
mits these  small  violations  of  the  law,  understanding  the  situ- 
ation, is  able  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  wholesome  interest 
for  the  dangerous  one  to  prevent  the  commission  of  more  serious 
offences.  But  the  immigrant  parent  finds  this  extremely  difficult 
to  do.  His  children,  because  of  the  rapid  strides  they  have  madt 
in  the  public  schools,  have  become  the  interpreters  of  America 
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Americans.  A  little  Greek  boy  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  ex- 
plained, "  My  teacher  likes  me  because  I  tell  her  stories  of  At 
Athens."  Whether  Miss  O'Grady  really  cared  for  the  stories  be 
told  of  the  city  from  which  so  few  of  our  Greek  immigrants 
come  and  yet  whose  history  and  traditions  are  so  intimately  loved 
by  them  all  I  cannot  say.  But  I  do  know  that  both  the  school  and 
Athens  occupied  a  different  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy  because 
of  the  seeming  interest  of  the  teacher.  Such  results  should  not 
be  left  to  the  casual  interest  of  the  teacher.  In  every  foreign 
neighborhood  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  world 
heroes  and  ideals  should  be  very  carefully  worked  out  or  else 
the  change  will  result  disastrously  for  either  the  parent  or  die 
child. 

Respect  for  the  father's  work  ought  also  to  be  taught    In  one 
part  of  Chicago,  which  is  known  as  Grand  Crossing,  the  life  of 

the  neighborhood  centers  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Jngniiyuig  WorK  network  of  railroad  tracks  which  cross  there  in 
entering  the  city.  A  very  intelligent  superintendent  of  this  dis- 
trict made  this  undertaking  the  basis  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
regular  school  work.  The  children  make  models  in  wood  and  day 
and  paper  of  the  completed  work  and  of  the  machinery  and  tools 
which  were  used.  Little  essays  explained  the  need  of  the  work 
and  who  was  responsible  for  its  being  undertaken.  All  of  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  soundest  pedagogical  principles  since  "all 
school  training  must  adapt  itself  to  the  background  of  life  which 
the  children  live/'  but  equally  important,  it  was  giving  to  the 
children  a  new  respect  for  the  work  their  fathers  did,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  the  men  themselves  what  had  been 
merely  a  means  of  livelihood  became  in  a  way  a  public  service. 
This  same  superintendent  worked  out  a  complete  course  in  muni- 
cipal government  which  was  to  be  taught  in  the  "hand  work" 
and  supplementary  reading  and  writing  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high  school.  With  shears,  clay,  wood  and  pencil  these  chil- 
dren told  the  story  of  Chicago's  police,  fire  and  health  depart- 
ment. They  planned  parks  and  public  buildings  and  found  it 
much  more  exciting  than  the  study  of  the  nesting  habits  of  the 
oriole  in  Central  America. 

But  however  well  the  children  may  be  taught,  however  in- 
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pants  all  day."  With  these  girls,  as  with  the  rest  of  us,  the  work 
they  were  doing  seemed  the  important  thing,  and  eating  and 
washing  were  after  all  mere  details,  relegated  to  the  background 
when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  day's  program.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  after  that  the  lessons  given  the  girls  were  based  on 
the  tailoring  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  is  often  unscientifically 
done  the  term  is  usually  all  too  short.  In  most  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  instruction  in  English  is  offered  at  the  night 

schools  only  during  the  winter  months.    This  is 

T  iSS^^t^^  ^^^  ^"^^  season  in  many  trades,  and  so  an3rthing 

like  regular  attendance  is  impossible.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  adjust  the  time  of  instruction  with  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  the 
men  to  really  get  adequate  instruction.  Out  in  South  Chicago, 
where  nearly  all  the  men  are  working  in  the  steel  mills,  on  a  day 
shift  one  week  and  a  night  shift  the  next,  they  missed  every  other 
week  of  the  eighteen  weeks  of  instruction  the  city  was  offering 
them.  Consequently  you  could  not  expect  very  rapid  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  study  of  English  and  yet  this  was  a  neighbor- 
hood in  which,  above  all  others,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish was  needed.  One  would  almost  have  expected  that  the  man- 
agers of  that  great  industry  would  have  seen  that  a  short  course, 
teaching  the  words  of  warning  and  command  which  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  horrible  accidents  which  occur  almost  daily  would 
have  been  given.  The  men  cannot  make  the  demand  for  them- 
selves, their  employers  are  not  making  it  for  them,  so  it  must 
become  a  community  demand. 

But  many  Americans  are  not  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of 
English  alone.  They  want  instruction  in  what  they  call  the  fun- 
damental American  principles.  When  I  have  tried  to  discover 
just  what  they  have  in  mind  I  have  usually  found  they  feel  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  put  immediately  into  the  immigrant's  hands 
the  story  of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  and  that  patriotic  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  of  their  future  work.  Of 
course  none  of  us  can  read  too  often  the  story  of  these  men  or 
others  who  have  stood  for  great  causes  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  the  most  sincere  admirer  of  Lincoln  would  not  con- 
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grant  and  even  with  the  very  best  instruction  he  is  unable  to  uor 
derstand  any  difficult  presentation  of  facts  in  English,  although 
he  may  have  been  here  for  some  years,  and  he  is  therefore  quite 
dependent  upon  his  native  language  in  any  preparation  for  na- 
turalization and  the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  Instruction  can 
be  given  by  means  of  a  "  guide  "  which  contains  all  there  is  to 
be  known  about  America,  but  he  finds  reading  difficult  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  practical  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  use  of  another  language  in  any 
way  menaces  the  continued  use  of  the  English  language  in 
America.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  Bohemian  children  in  a 
Bohemian  neighborhood  are  not  going  to  learn  to  talk  English, 
but  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  those  children  are  not  going 
to  become  the  sort  of  men  and  women  we  want  them  to  unless 
we  do  something  for  their  Bohemian  parents.  The  public  libra- 
ries are  undertaking  to  meet  the  cultural  demands  of  these  groups 
of  foreigners  by  supplying  them  with  books  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  public  school  should  become  a  real  educaticmal 
center  for  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
Then  a  very  different  sort  of  preparation  for  citizenship  would 
be  possible. 

After  they  have  been  trained  in  this  way  the  tests  for  natural- 
ization could  be  made  quite  different.  Bound  by  the  old  theory 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  is  the  reasonable  test, 
judges  have  not  insisted  upon  much  in  the  way  of  an  examina- 
tion, and  knowing  that  there  has  been  no  adequate  chance  for 
preparation  for  citizenship,  the  public  has  felt  that  this  was  only 
fair.     Respect  for  naturalization  would  be  much  increased  if 

some  sort  of  impressive  ceremony  were  used. 

Son  TetSSeeded     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^"  "^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^^ 

pie,  who  are  accustomed  to  dignified  procedure, 

can  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  entering  upon  a  new  period  in 
their  life.  I  know  several  young  people  now  who  have  been  plan- 
ning and  talking  to  me  for  a  year  and  a  half  about  their  coming 
naturalization  this  winter.  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  to  find 
them  anticipate  it  as  a  great  event,  for  I  know  it  will  be  treated  as 
a  trivial  matter  in  the  court  and  there  will  be  no  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  community  of  the  great  change  in  their  relation 
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In  these  days  when  we  are  learning  through  our  study  of 
public  expenditure  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  things  we  are  leav- 
ing undone  as  well  as  those  we  are  doing,  we  may  hope  that  some 
one  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  community  of  spending 
neither  time,  thought  nor  money  on  the  question  of  making  Amer- 
icans out  of  the  million  people  who  are  coming  to  us  every  year. 
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date  the  word  with  his  habit  of  using  words  more  or  less  high 
sounding.  For  example,  referring  to  a  question  he  had  just 
asked,  he  put  it  in  this  wise:  "And  I  propound  the  interroga- 
tory with  supereminent  disquietude."  In  this  paper  I  shall  use 
"  civic  "  in  its  largest  sense,  that  is,  relating  to  man  as  a  member 
of  society  rather  than  limiting  it  to  city  or  municipal. 

The  next  most  important  work  of  the  public  library  is  to  get 
hold  of  children  and  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  the  reading 
of  good  books  and  the  ability  to  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page — 
an  ability  which  comes  only  through  extended  practice.  The  child 
of  to-day  is  the  citizen  of  to-morrow,  and  when  we  think  of  de- 
velopment we  have  in  mind  to-morrow  rather  than  to-day.  The 
library  in  dealing  with  the  child  is  therefore  preparing  the  way 
for  future  civic  growth.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average 
school  child  does  not  get  enough  reading  in  his  regular  school 
work,  or  in  his  home,  to  develop  in  him  the  ability  to  get  ideas 
with  ease  from  the  printed  page.  He  often  gets  only  the  ability 
to  say  words.  To  the  extent  that  a  child  fails  in  his  ability  ta 
get  ideas  from  print,  he  is  handicapped  in  much  of  his  work 
for  life. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  interview  personally 
a  good  many  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  permanently 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  eighth  grade  or  before,  with 
reference  to  reading  that  would  enable  them  to  fit  themselves 
better  for  the  work  that  they  were  doing;  and  the  thing  that 
has  impressed  itself  most  in  these  interviews  has  been  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  them  have  so  little  reading  power,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  cannot  readily  get  the  ideas  of  others  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  print.  Every  one  here  will  realize  that  this  is  a 
serious  handicap. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  is  that  some  people  read  the 
same  matter  six  times  as  fast  as  others,  as  was  demonstrated 
some  years  ago  in  a  number  of  experiments  by  the  department 
of  psychology  at  Wellesley  College ;  and,  furthermore,  that  those 
who  read  six  times  as  fast  get  more  out  of  their  reading,  as  a 
rule,  than  those  who  read  only  one-sixth  as  fast.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  has  acquired  the  ability  to  get  ideas  in  one-sixth  the 
time  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  get  them  better,  has  in  many 
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pupil  in  1908  (the  last  published  report)  were  more  than  two 
dollars  less  than  they  were  in  1875,  the  exact  figures  for  the 
two  years  being  $34.52,  1908,  and  $36.54,  1875.  How  has  this 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  pupil  been  possible?  Let  me  use 
Dr.  Winship's  exact  words :  "  The  reduction  of  the  course  from 
nine  to  eight  years  has  already  had  its  influence.  But  the  great 
reduction  comes  from  the  30  per  cent  who  used  to  take  two 
years  to  do  one  year's  work,  to  10  per  cent"  In  other  words, 
the  retardation  in  1908  was  only  one-third  as  great  as  in  1875. 

This  relation  between  the  reading  of  the  children  and  retar- 
dation has  been  recently  shown  from  a  different  point  of  view 
by  Superintendent  E.  E.  Ferguson,  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fer^ 
guson  has  been  getting  the  names  of  the  books  read  by  each 
child  each  year  while  he  was  in  the  different  grades.  In  this 
way  for  a  number  of  school  buildings  he  has  each  child's  read- 
ing in  the  4th  grade,  the  5th  grade,  the  6th  grade,  the  7th  grade, 
etc.  His  records  in  this  particular  show  that  the  children  who 
read  the  fewest  books  or  the  poorest  books  are  the  ones  who 
fail  to  make  their  grades,  and  that  those  who  read  the  most 
good  books  (not  too  many  of  them,  of  course)  are  those  who 
make  their  grades,  and  that  the  children  of  poor  standing  who 
can  be  induced  to  begin  reading  books  worth  while  steadily  im- 
prove in  all  their  work  and  have  no  more  trouble  to  make  their 
grades.  The  point  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  investigations  is  that 
whenever  the  child  is  led  to  read  good  books  his  standing  and 
work  immediately  begin  to  improve  in  all  his  subjects. 

Space  prevents  my  discussing  the  work  our  libraries  are  doing 
in  displacing  vicious  books  and  reading  for  the  young  and  how 
the  opening  of  a  branch  library  often  reduces  the  number  of 
cases  that  get  into  our  juvenile  courts. 

In  developing  the  reading  work  among  children  in  public  libra- 
ries the  story  hour,  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  books 
and  the  library,  and  various  other  features  have  been  used  as 
means.  The  story-hour,  when  rightly  used,  is  an  introduction 
to  literature  and  to  the  reading  of  books,  and  as  such  belongs 
in  the  modem  public  library.  The  use  of  pictures,  illustrated 
lectures,  etc.,  may  all  be  used  for  both  children  and  adults  in 
the  same  way — as  roads  to  books. 
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dubs,  study  clubs,  improvement  associations — are  constantly  go- 
ing for  ammunition  for  discussions,  debates,  material  for  papers, 
etc.,  on  every  kind  of  public  question.  Some  of  our  libraries 
systematically  follow  up  all  local  programs  and  announcements 
to  invite  those  scheduled  for  papers,  talks,  etc.,  to  call  on  the 
library  for  information  on  their  particular  topic,  offering  to 
assemble  the  material  they  will  need  in  advance  of  their  coming. 
Several  hundred  letters  a  year  are  written  to  such  persons  regu- 
larly in  Grand  Rapids,  and  most  of  these  people  make  use  of 
the  material  provided  for  them  in  this  way.  In  its  direct  eflFect 
on  the  public  opinion  of  the  community  I  regard  this  work  as 
of  much  importance. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  some  detail  how  the  library  may  aid  in 
creating  public  opinion.  In  March,  1905,  the  Public  Library  of 
Grand  Rapids,  in  its  course  of  free  lectures,  brought  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  to  the  city  to  give  a  lecture  on  tuberculosis. 
As  part  of  the  advertising  of  its  lectures  the  library  always 
pushes  its  books  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  for  informa- 
tion on  the  latest  books  on  tuberculosis  we  wrote  to  Dr.  Living- 
ston Farrand,  then  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Farrand  urged  that 
the  occasion  should  be  used  for  the  formation  of  a  local  society. 
The  library  did  not  feel  that  it  was  its  function  to  organize  a 
society  in  this  way,  but  turned  the  suggestion  over  to  persons 
who  were  interested  and  who  used  the  lecture  at  the  library  as  a 
means  for  working  up  interest  in  the  formation  of  an  organ- 
ization. A  society  was  formed,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
society  in  cooperation  with  the  library  brought  to  the  city  a  large 
tuberculosis  exhibition  with  lectures  during  the  day  and  evening. 
Some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  brought  to  the 
exhibit  in  the  library  building,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  printed  matter  were  distributed,  and  the  people  were 
thoroughly  informed  on  the  whole  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  a 
way  that  they  had  never  been  before.  After  these  ideas  had  been 
so  widely  disseminated  in  the  community  there  was  little  difH- 
culty  in  getting  from  the  city  council  money  for  pushing  muni- 
cipal work  to  care  for  and  to  eliminate  this  disease.    As  a  result 
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public  libraries.  I  could  easily  use  all  the  time  allotted  me  in 
giving  instances  where  cities  have  profited  immensely  by  havii^ 
access  to  accurate  knowledge  of  tliis  kind  from  the  public  libraiy 
or  a  municipal  reference  library.  The  value  of  knowledge  in 
this  direction  will,  of  course,  be  appreciated  by  every  one  here. 
Not  one  of  us  believes  that  ignorance  is  a  foundation  for 
progress. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  phase  of  municipal  administration  have  our 

cities  been  weaker  than  in  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts 

,  bearing  on  municipal  business.     The  corpora- 

IiSraiSiott  ^       tion  or  private  interests  which  a  city  must  deal 

with  are  generally  loaded  with  information,  or 
misinformation,  from  a  wide  range  of  cities  or  sources,  while 
the  city  usually  is  not,  and  therefore  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  present  at  a  little  dinner  party  where  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  how  the  street 
railway  company  in  that  town  was  quietly  at  work  gathering  facts, 
etc.,  to  use  in  its  campaign  for  a  new  franchise — even  now  ten 
years  in  the  future.  I  asked  the  question,  "  And  who  is  gath- 
ering information  in  the  interests  of  the  city  on  this  franchise 
question  ten  years  hence?"  The  answer  was,  "Why,  no  one, 
of  course."  Every  city  needs  a  department  to  gather  informa- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  it  requires  no  lengthy  argument  to  show 
that  the  library  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  most  important 
municipal  agent  in  the  city  for  the  gathering  and  spreading  of 
accurate  knowledge  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city  and  the  citizens. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  quote  these  words  from  Mr. 
E.  S.  Martin  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  be- 
cause they  express  so  admirably  the  one  thing  for  which  the 
modem  public  library  stands: 

"  The  great  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  accumulation  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  —  including  that  better  understanding  of 
human  relations  which  came  to  earth  with  Christianity — ^and  its 
transmutation  into  wisdom  and  power." 

Our  public  libraries  are  performing  a  most   important  civic 
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em  American  city  the  public  library  is  the  institution  which 
is  most  representative  of  the  aspirations  of  the  community;" 
for  the  public  library  is  the  one  institution  that  belongs  to  all 
the  people,  something  that  cannot  be  said  of  our  public  schools 
in  cities  where  sometimes  one-third  or  more  of  the  children  arc 
going  to  private  or  parochial  schools. 

The  primary  business  of  our  cities,  however,  is  not  economic 
administration — important  as  that  is — ^but  the  making  of  citizens 
— intelligent,  industrious,  healthy  and  happy  men  and  women. 
In  this  business  the  city  of  the  future  will  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  social  problems  primarily,  and  with  financial  and 
administrative  problems  secondarily,  to  the  extent  that  questions 
of  finance  and  administration  relate  to  fundamental  social  prob- 
lems. The  ideal  city  of  the  future  will  be  the  city  where  every 
man  will  be  willing  to  have  every  other  man  in  the  city  as  his 
next-door  neighbor  —  willing  because  every  other  man  will  be 
worthy — ^worthy  in  intelligence,  in  healthfulness,  in  cleanliness, 
and  in  character.  In  the  civic  development  which  will  produce 
this  city  of  the  future  the  public  library  is  one  (I  shall  be  modest) 
of  the  most  important  factors. 

Note. — After  reading  this  paper  Mr.  Ranck  used  about  three  dozen 
lantern  slides  to  describe  and  illustrate  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
points  made  in  the  paper.  The  slides  used  referred  to  work  being  done 
by  the  libraries  of  Newark,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  and 
Grand  Rapids. 
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has  been  held,  whatever  the  result,  another  cannot  be  had  for 
three  years.* 

The  township  option  provision  applies  only  to  such  townships 
as  lie  outside  of  municipal  corporations  and,  consequently,  does 
not  greatly  concern  us  here.  However,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, it  may  be  said  that  in  such  townships  an  election  may  be 
called  upon  the  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  voters.  The  other 
features  of  the  law  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  applying  to 
counties,  except  that  a  second  election  may  be  held  after  two 
years.* 

A  local  option  election  may  be  called  for  an  entire  municipality 
upon  petition  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  voters.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  election  is  a  special  one,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  de- 
cisive and  another  election  cannot  be  held  within  two  years.* 

The  final  unit  for  the  right  of  local  option  is  the  residence  dis- 
trict within  municipal  corporations.  The  method  here  is  by  peti- 
tion alone.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  electors  within  a  resi- 
dence district  petition  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  be  prohibited  therein  or,  if  already  prohibited,  that  it 
be  permitted,  the  traffic  is  suppressed  or  authorized  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  statute  carefully  safeguards  the  marking-out  of 
such  districts  by  petitioners,  indicates  what  is  and  what  is  not 
residence  territory,  and  provides  that,  except  in  certain  cases, 
petitions  may  not  be  filed  as  to  the  same  territory  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years.* 

The  enforcement  provisions  accompanying  these  local  option 
laws  are  also  fairly  comprehensive.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
law-enforcing  powers,  which  apply  to  these  laws  in  common  with 
those  relating  to  other  offences,  local  officers  are  granted  powers 
by  several  statutes  designed  especially  to  facilitate  the  suppres- 

sion  of  violations  of  local  option  laws.     A  so- 
Ldfli^tiiin  called  "search  and  seizure"  law  makes  it  ob- 

ligatory upon  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace  and 

*  General  Code  of  Ohio,  1910,  sees.  6108,  61 12,  61 15. 

*  Id.,  sees.  61 19,  6123,  6125. 
» Id.,  sees.  6127,  613 1,  6136. 

*  Id.,  sees.  6140,  6156,  6158,  6160,  6163. 
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Finally,  realizing  that  persons  implicated  in  the  violation  of  the 
local  option  laws  are  likely  to  be  financially  irresponsible,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  enlist  the  owners  of  real  property  in  law  en- 
forcement. Fines  and  forfeited  bonds,  in  cases  arising  from 
violations  of  the  local  option  laws,  are  made  a  lien  upon  the  real 
property  upon,  or  in,  which  the  unlawful  acts  were  committed.^ 

The  county  option  law  was  passed  in  1908,  and  the  first  elec- 
tion was  held  under  it  in  September  of  that  year.  Since  that  time 
seventy  counties  have  voted  under  the  law.    Of  these  fifty-seven 

were  carried  for  prohibition  while  thirteen  voted 
p    '™^  H  *^  retain  the  saloon.    Five  counties  have  adopted 

j^^  prohibition  by  means  of  the  other  forms  of  local 

option  described  above.  Thirteen  counties  have 
not  voted  on  the  question.  Therefore,  of  the  eighty-eight  coun- 
ties in  the  state  sixty-two  have  adopted  prohibition  while  twenty- 
six  retain  the  saloon.  This  apparent  disproportionate  alignment 
against  the  saloon  is  not  so  marked  when  the  counties  are  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  population;  for  the  twenty-six 
counties  which  still  permit  the  traffic  represent  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  state  and  include  the 
seven  largest  cities.  The  local  option  movement,  however,  has 
swept  the  saloon  from  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
state  and,  taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  places  where  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  lawfully  pro- 
cured. According  to  the  reports  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  over 
2,000  saloons  have  been  abolished  and  the  number  reduced  from 
302  for  each  100,000  of  population  in  1893  to  less  than  150  for 
each  100,000  in  1909.  The  same  organization  reports  that  less 
than  7,000  saloons  are  now  operating  in  the  state. 

From  the  best  information  available  it  appears  that,  in  general, 
the  effects  of  the  Ohio  anti-liquor  crusade  on  city  conditions  have 
been  good.  With  the  county  as  the  unit  for  voting,  there  have 
naturally  been  a  large  number  of  cities  involved  in  the  sixty-two 
counties  which  have  voted  out  the  saloon.  In  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  cases  both  the  city  and  country  vote  has  been  for  prohi- 
bition.   On  the  other  hand,  in  a  good  many  instances,  cities  have 

1  Id.,  sec.  1324^ 
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Uon  laws  or  any  other  repressive  legislation.  Some  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment  in  Springfield  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  newspaper  which  was  most  strongly  opposed 
to  prohibition  has  recently  taken  the  other  side.  This  paper 
has  declared  editorially  that  a  person  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
will  not  admit  that  conditions  under  prohibition  are  far  better 
than  those  which  formerly  prevailed. 

As  to  the  other  three  cities,  the  reports  are  not  so  favorable. 
In  Zanesville  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  illicit  selling,  and 
East  Liverpool  represents  a  still  lower  standard.  In  the  latter 
city  a  personal  friend  reported  to  the  writer  that  he  had  visited 
three  or  four  places  in  one  evening  where  liquor  was  sold  more 
or  less  openly.  He  was  told  that  the  same  number  of  places 
might  be  visited  every  night  for  a  week  without  duplication. 
That,  however,  was  a  year  ago,  and  vigorous  measures  since 
taken  have  probably  made  some  improvement,  though  conditions 
are  still  reported  to  be  bad. 

The  liquor  war  in  Newark  and  its  bloody  results  have  been  her- 
alded to  the  world  by  the  daily  press.    Briefly  stated,  the  facts 

were  as  follows:  Newark  had  long  been  noted 
mHewark         ^  ^  ^.^^j^^^.  u ^^^^j^ „  ^^^^^     ^j^  ^  population 

of  probably  40,000,  it  had  fifty  saloons.  The 
principal  industry  was  a  beer-bottle  factory  employing  about 
2,500  men.  In  January,  1909,  a  local  option  election  was  held 
under  the  county  option  law  and  the  county  voted  for  prohibition 
by  a  majority  of  798.  Newark  gave  a  majority  of  i,S57  against 
prohibition.  Immediately  after  the  election  the  bottle  factory 
closed  down,  throwing  its  employees  out  of  work.  Both  the  city 
and  county  administrations  were,  apparently,  in  league  with  the 
worst  element  among  the  saloon  and  dive  keepers.  A  good  many 
of  the  saloons  of  the  town  did  not  close  following  the  local  option 
election  and  these,  naturally,  were  not  of  the  best  type.  In  a  short 
time  new  drinking  places  were  opened,  the  proprietors  of  some 
of  which  ostentatiously  flaunted  their  contempt  for  the  law.  Con- 
ditions rapidly  became  worse.  Low  characters  of  all  descriptions 
flocked  into  the  city.  These  joined  forces  with  the  illicit  saloons, 
and  Newark  found  itself  in  the  grasp  of  the  vicious  element 
Respectable  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  not  in  favor  of  pro- 
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the  wet  counties  have  been  carried  dry  under  the  township,  mam- 
cipal  and  residence  district  option  laws  already  described.  lo 
many  of  the  counties  which  still  have  saloons  they  are  confined 
to  one  or  a  few  of  the  larger  places.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
reports  that  1,300  of  the  1,376  townships  of  the  state  are  dry 
and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  state  is  free  from 
saloons. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  cities  where  the  saloon  still  re- 
mains, however,  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  the  surrounding 
rural  townships  and  villages  has  merely  complicated  the  problem. 
The  number  of  people  is  not  small  who  wish  the  saloon  removed 
from  their  immediate  neighborhood,  but  are  not  at  all  averse  to 
having  a  drinking  place  at  the  county  seat  or  nearest  large  town. 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  township  and  municipal  option 
laws  have  served  to  concentrate  the  saloons  in  the  larger  centers 
of  the  wet  counties.  The  burden  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  for  this  reason  falls  largely  upon 
city  authorities.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  local  option  laws  in  the  dry  counties.  The  cities  ccm- 
tain  the  greater  portion  of  the  persons  who  wish  the  traffic  con- 
tinued, and  also  afford  the  best  facilities  for  evasion  of  the  law. 
Thus,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  the  enforcement  of  both 
the  regulative  and  prohibition  laws  becomes  primarily  a  city 
problem. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Ohio  legislators  exhibit  a 
characteristic  well  known  to  students  of  the  legislative  aspect  of 
the  liquor  problem  everywhere.  Representatives  from  the  rural 
districts  and  small  towns  vote  readily  for  laws  which  afford  a 
fair  solution  of  the  liquor  question  so  far  as  their  own  localities 

are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  either  from 
^egiuative  ignorance  or  gross  selfishness,  they  refuse  to 

Citiei  recognize  that  these  laws  may  lay  unwarranted 

burdens  on  the  cities.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  extra  expense  which  a  city  must  incur  for  policing  its  juris- 
diction against  its  own  drinkers,  reinforced  by  those  from  the  dry 
districts.  If  the  city  is  dry  it  becomes  the  center  of  activity  for 
illicit  sellers  of  liquor  and  is  confronted  by  all  of  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  arising  therefrom.    If  the  city  is  carried  dry  by 
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liquor  interests  threw  their  influence  against  the  bill,  the  cry  that 
it  would  interfere  unduly  with  local  autonomy  was  raised,  and  the 
bill  was  defeated. 

Many  are  inclined  to  regard  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  forces 
to  this  bill  as  a  tactical  blunder.  It  is  argued  that  with  such  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  much  less  anti-liquor  legislation  would 
be  enacted — sl  position  in  which  there  is  considerable  merit.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  making  of  liquor  laws  is  aware  that 
many  legislators  vote  for  stringent  anti-liquor  measures  because 
they  know  that  such  laws  must  depend  for  enforcement  upon 
local  authorities.  These  legislators  curry  favor  with  the  reform 
forces  by  supporting  their  measures  while  retaining  their  stand- 
ing with  the  liquor  interests  by  quietly  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
the  restrictive  measures  cannot  be  enforced.  There  is,  of  course^ 
little  doubt  that  the  assurance  that  all  laws  would  be  strictly  and 
uniformly  enforced  would  prove  one  of  the  most  effective  pre- 
ventives of  this  hypocritical  legislative  action  and  of  much 
unwise  legislation  as  well. 

Next  to  steady  and  thorough  law  enforcement  the  success  of 
the  anti-liquor  movement  in  Ohio  clearly  depends  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  a  patient,  continuous  and  sane  cam- 
ITeed  of  paign  of  education.    Permanent  success  against 

Gamnai^  ^  ^^  ^^  strongly  intrenched  as  the  liquor  in- 

terests cannot  be  based  on  the  frenzied  appeal 
and  semi-hysteria  which  characterize  many  local  option  elec- 
tions. The  methods  commonly  in  vogue  engender  an  excitement 
which  is,  in  itself,  a  sort  of  intoxication  and,  hence,  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  usual  "  day  after  ".  This  is  written  out  of  no 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  principal  antagonist  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Ohio.  Neither  is  there  any  intention  to  be- 
little the  feeling  of  resentment  which  is  likely  to  possess  one  who 
contemplates  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  degradation  that  can 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  merely  intended 
to  point  out  the  fact,  so  well  known  to  students  of  political  and 
social  reform,  that  many  worthy  movements  have  been  defeated 
or  long  deprived  of  a  full  measure  of  success  by  the  adoption  of 
unsound  methods. 

Another  weakness  of  the  Ohio  anti-liquor  movement  lies  in  the 
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probable  that  sound  and  permanent  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
warfare  against  drunkenness,  unless  there  is  joined  with  the 
policy  of  repressicHi  and  prohibition  a  constructive  program  for 
meeting  the  legitimate  social  demands  of  the  less  fortunate  por- 
tion of  society. 

Turning  from  those  parts  of  Ohio  where  the  policy  of  local 
prohibition  prevails,  we  may  inquire  briefly  concerning  conditions 
in  those  places  where  the  traffic  is  still  permissible.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  twenty-six  counties  which  have  either 
rejected  prohibition  or  have  not  voted  on  the  question.  These 
counties  contain  over  56  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state 
and  the  largest  seven  cities.  In  these  counties  we  are  afforded  a 
view  of  the  other  phase  of  Ohio's  liquor  legislation — regulation. 

Everything  having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  in  conditioned  by  the  provision  of  the  state 

constitution  which  prohibits  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitutional  license  system.  The  present  constitution  of 
P  ®7jv??^  Ohio  was  adopted  in  1851.    Just  prior  to  that 

License  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  suffered  greatly  from  the 

evils  of  intemperance.  The  means  of  transpor- 
tation being  poor,  large  quantities  of  grain  were  transformed  into 
whiskey  and  sent  down  the  rivers  and  out  into  commerce  by  way 
of  New  Orleans.  Small  stills  were  numerous  and  the  local  traffic 
was  carried  on  under  an  inadequate  system  of  control.  Under 
these  conditions  drunkenness  became  a  serious  evil  and  the  people 
were  much  afoused.  Moreover,  the  convention  met  at  a  time  of 
widespread  temperance  agitation.  The  Maine  prohibitory  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  185 1,  and  organizations,  like  the 
"  Sons  of  Temperance  "  in  Ohio,  were  active  in  many  states. 

Very  soon  after  the  convention  met  in  1850,  petitions  began  to 
come  in  asking  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  new  constitution 
prohibiting  the  legislature  from  passing  any  law  "  legalizing  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  ".^    There  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 

*  See  Debates  Ohio  Convention  of  1850-1851,  Vol.  I,  pp.  167,  206,  298; 
313  for  fair  illustrations  of  these  petitions.  In  almost  every  case  the 
petition  was  for  a  provision  of  the  constitution  which  would  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  legalizing  the  traffic.  The  uniformity  in  the  wording  of 
the  petitions  was  doubtless  due  to  the  activity  of  the  "  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance **  and  similar  organizations. 
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some  potent  remedy."  *  Allowing  something  for  the  rather  cx- 
agerated  language,  this  was  clearly  an  accurate  description  of  the 
views  of  many  people  in  1851,  just  as  it  represents  the  attitude 
of  many  at  the  present  day.  There  has  always  been  a  class  op- 
posed to  any  compromise  with  the  liquor  traffic,  refusing  to 
choose  between  annihilation  and  amelioration  and  even  believing 
that  any  conditions  arising  from  an  unregulated  traffic  are  justi- 
fiable if  they  will  but  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  prohibiticMi. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  make  it  clear  that  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  for  the  adoption  of  the  provision  against  license 

was  a  purely  sentimental  one.  It  will  be  noted 
Sentimental  ^y^^^  ^j^^  language  of  the  various  petitions  called 

AgSwiri:  License     ^^^  *  provision  of  the  constitution  "  prohibiting 

the  legislature  from  legalizing  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating drinks."  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this  meant 
to  some  that  the  failure  to  license  the  traffic  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibit it.  To  many  others  it  was  a  protest  against  giving  the 
traffic  in  intoxicants,  what  they  considered,  the  dignity  of  legal 
recognition.  In  defense  of  the  anti-license  section,  its  chief  ad- 
vocate in  the  convention  said :  "  There  has  been  a  legal  sanction 
thrown  around  this  crime.  We  desire  not  only  to  take  it  away, 
but  to  abolish  at  once  every  hope  of  its  return.  Therefore  we 
say  to  the  legislature:  Let  it  alone;  you  shall  not  license  it  and 
thus  give  it  a  respectability  of  which  it  is  undeserving."  '  This 
argument  was,  apparently,  an  influential  one  in  the  convention, 
and  when  the  constitution  was  before  the  people  in  1851.  In 
fact,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  one  hears  it  re- 
peated at  the  present  time,  it  is  still  considered  by  many  people 
of  Ohio  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  anti-license  provision. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  an  erroneous  view  of  the  implication 
of  licensing  a  business  could  have  been  entertained  even  sixty 

years  ago,  and  doubly  strange  that  it  should  be 

Eeal  Implication  persisted  in  at  the  present  time.    There  was  a 

^^*  time  when  license  implied  legal,  or  even  royal, 

^  Remarks  of  Mr.  Archbold,  II  Debates,  717. 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Id.,  715.    See  also  statement  of  Mr.  Stantoiv. 
Id.,  716. 
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sell  intoxicants.  The  lack  of  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
saloons  has  led  to  an  undue  multiplication  of  drinking  places, 
and  this  tendency  has  been  encouraged  by  competition  among 
the  brewers.  Until  recently  neither  of  these  circumstances  in- 
clined the  liquor  interests  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  anti- 
license  clause.  So  long  as  business  was  good  they  did  not  concern 
themselves  greatly  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  car- 
ried on. 

The  rising  tide  of  local  option  caused  the  liquor  interests,  par- 
ticularly the  brewers,  to  view  the  anti-license  section  with  less 

complacency.  They  began  to  discover  that  a  low 
Present  Attitude  saloon  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  a  dry  vote 
of  liquor  in  a  county  or  city.    They  also  discovered  with 

?*Lifl«Ma^^*'^  something  akin  to  consternation  that  the  anti- 
flootion  license  clause  stood  in  the  way  of  legislation 

which  might  tend  to  eliminate  some  of  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  traffic.  The  liquor  interests  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  near  agreement  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the 
anti-license  provision.  In  the  past  this  has  not  been  true.  The 
provision  was  supported  in  1851  by  temperance  advocates  who 
expected  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  and  friends  of  the  liquor 
interests  who  wished  it  left  free.  When  the  section  was  again 
separately  submitted  to  the  people  in  1883,  the  same  alignment  of 
forces  was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  retention  in  the  constitu- 
tion. From  present  indications  it  may  be  expected  that,  when 
the  question  is  again  raised,  those  interested  in  the  business  wilt 
be  found  pretty  solidly  united  in  favor  of  eliminating  this  section 
from  the  constitution. 

The  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory  system 
of  regulation  by  the  anti-license  provision  of  the  Ohio  constitu- 
tion may  be  indicated  by  a  review  of  some  of 
Jio-Lioense  ^j^^  judicial  decisions  which  have  served  to  fi* 

rrovision  j^g  meaning.    In  1882,  a  law  was  passed  provid- 

mg  that  persons  engagmg  m  the  trainc  m  m- 
^••^^"^  toxicating  liquor  should,  before  doing  so,  exe- 

cute  a  bond  to  the  state  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  provision  of  the  act.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  act  was  a  graduated  tax  on  those  engaging  in  the  business. 
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of  the  principal  features  of  the  present  system  of  regnlatioa 

This  law  laid  a  tax  (since  increased  to  $i/xx>) 

Sa**^T     La      ^^  ^^^  business  and  provided  that  the  tax  should 
^^  operate  as  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  on,  or  in, 

which  the  business  was  carried  on.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in* 
sist  upon  the  pa}anent  of  the  tax  before  engaging  in  the  business 
or  to  make  continuance  in  the  business  illegal  after  the  tax  became 
due.  The  law  has  been  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  in  a  num- 
ber of  decisions.  In  one  of  the  leading  cases  arising  under  the 
law  the  court  declared :  "  The  difference  between  a  tax  upon  a 
business  and  what  might  be  termed  a  license,  is,  that  the  former 
is  exacted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  business  is  carried  on, 
and  the  latter  is  enacted  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
carry  it  on."  ^ 

In  another  case  the  court  said  regarding  this  law :  "  So  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  a  failure  to  pay  the  tax  no  more  renders  the 
trade  illegal  than  would  a  like  failure  of  a  farmer  to  pay  the  tax 
on  his  farm  render  its  cultivation  illegal.  The  state  has  imposed 
the  tax  in  each  case,  and  made  such  provision  as  has  been  deemed 
needful  to  insure  its  payment ;  but  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  the 
failure  to  pay  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  calling.  If 
the  tax  is  paid  the  traffic  is  lawful ;  but  if  not  paid  the  traffic  is 
equally  lawful."  • 

From  the  decisions  reviewed  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  effect  of 

the  anti-license  provision  of  the  Ohio  constitu- 
Types  of  Regu-  ^Jq^  Js  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  legislature 
?*AJll.Lk^  to  set  up  any  condition  precedent  to  engaging  or 
Itovision  continuing  in  the  business  of  selling  intoxicating 

liquors.  As  specific  applications  of  the  general 
principle  any  such  regulations  as  the  following  are  probably  in- 
admissible : 

(i)  To  deny  any  person  the  right  to  engage  in  the  traffic  on 
account  of  personal  unfitness. 

(2)  To  prohibit  any  person  from  continuing  in  the  business  as 
a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  traffic.  In 
one  of  the  cases  already  cited,  the  court  declared  that  a  fine  im- 


^  Adler  v,  Whitbeck,  44  O.  S.,  559. 
*  Anderson  v.  Brester,  44  O.  S.,  589. 
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the  constitutional  prohibition  of  license,  they  framed  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  laws  in  the  an- 
nals of  liquor  legislation.  This  is  popularly  known  as  the  **  Deaa 
Character  Law",*  a  statement  of  the  main  features  of  which 
follows. 

Every  year  the  assessors  of  personal  property  are  required  ta 
return  to  the  county  auditor  upon  specially  prepared  blanks  a 
separate  statement  as  to  each  place  where  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  conducted.     These  statements  must  show  the 

name  of  the  person,  corporation  or  co-partner- 

Chfra^l^LA    "   ^^^^  engaged  in  the  business,  together  with  an 

accurate  description  of  the  premises,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  thereof,  where  it  is  carried  on.  This  state- 
ment must  be  signed  and  verified  before  the  assessor  by  the  per- 
son, etc.,  engaged  in  the  business.  Failure  to  furnish  the  requisite 
information  or  to  sign  and  verify  the  statement  increases  the  tax 
assessment  from  $i,ooo  to  $1,500,  and  failure  to  pay  this  amount 
when  due  entails  an  added  penalty  of  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

However,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Dean  law  is  that 
portion  which  deals  with  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business  and  the  manner  in  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on.  Be- 
ginning June  1st,  the  law  required  that  the  statements  from  liquor 
dealers  should  also  contain  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
viz.: 

"  (i)  Are  you,  or  if  a  firm,  is  any  member  of  your  firm  an 
alien  or  an  unnaturalized  resident  of  the  United  states  ? 

"  (2)  Have  you,  or  any  member  of  your  firm  or  any  officer  of 
your  corporation,  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony? 

"  (3)  Have  you,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  knowingly 
permitted  gambling  to  be  carried  on  in,  or  in  connection  with, 
your  place  of  business? 

"  (4)  Have  intoxicating  liquors  been  sold  at  your  place  of  busi- 
ness to  minors,  except  on  the  written  order  of  their  parents,  guar- 
dians or  family  physicians,  or  to  persons  intoxicated  or  in  the 
habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  with 
your  knowledge  ? 

*  Act  of  March  12,  1909,  100  Laws  of  Ohio,  pp.  89-92.  The  separate 
sections  of  the  law  may  also  be  found  in  the  General  Code  of  Ohio,  19x0^ 
sees.  6081-6084,  6184-6192,  13219-13224. 
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law  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  the  legislature  could  not  lay  a  fine 
upon  persons  continuing  in  the  business  after  a  tax  assessed  upoo 
it  became  due,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  courts  could  uphold  a 
measure  which  provides  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
one  who  continues  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor,  after  admitting  diat 
he  has  at  some  time  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  etc.  In  the  light 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  it  would  clearly  be 
proper  to  provide  any  reasonable  punishment  for  acts  done  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  But  to  declare  that  a  person  shall  be 
punished  for  continuing  in  the  business  seems  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  reasoning  of  the  cases  which  have  been  reviewed.  As 
yet,  however,  the  Dean  law  has  not  been  brought  before  the 
courts  in  a  manner  to  test  its  constitutionality.  The  important 
question  at  the  present  time  is  as  to  its  efficacy  as  a  regulative 
measure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  said  that  the  continual  assertion 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  has  deprived  it  of  considerable 

strength  in  actual  operation.  It  has  also  been 
Enforcement  of  subjected  to  constant  ridicule  by  the  radical  op- 
Dean  Law  .        ^  .U      1-  .     /E  i  s.  '^ 

ponents  of  the  liquor  traffic  who  sneer  at  it  as 
insincere  and  useless.  Moreover,  the  use  of  it  as  a  regulative 
measure  has,  so  far,  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  liquor  in- 
terests. The  Anti-Saloon  League  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
taken  the  position  that  the  law  was  framed  by  the  liquor  interests, 
that  it  represented  their  idea  of  reform  and  that,  therefore,  the 
sincerity  of  this  desire  for  self-reformation  should  be  tested  by 
leaving  the  sponsors  for  the  law  to  enforce  it.  This  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  position  taken  by  the  liquor  interests  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  law  in  dry  territory,  i.  e.,  where  local  option 
begins,  the  duty  of  the  organized  liquor  interests  ends.  Each 
side  criticises  the  other  for  its  attitude  as  to  law  enforcement  and 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  justice  in  the  strictures  of  both. 
Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  even  the  liquor  inter- 
ests are  not  enthusiastic  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  Dean 

law.  None  the  less  I  believe  that  a  candid  view 
Kesnln  or  ^j  ^j^^  situation  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 

it  has  accomplished  some  good  results.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  many  places  saloon  keepers,  fearing  this  law,  have 
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Probably  the  greatest  defect  of  the  present  Ohio  systan  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  placing  any  check  upon  the  multiplicatioa  of 

saloons.  The  interpretation  placed  on  the  anti- 
Impossibility  of  license  clause  of  the  constitution  permits  any 
Eednoing  person  to  engage  in  the  retail  liquor  business 

Saloons  ^^^^  practically  the  same  freedom  as  in  farm- 

ing. Doubtless  the  tax  of  $i,ooo  has  had  some 
influence  in  reducing  the  number  of  saloons,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  heavy  taxation  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  exclusion  of  saloons  from  large  portions  of  the  state  and 
their  concentration  in  the  larger  cities.  For  example,  Qevdand, 
with  560,000  population,  has  between  1,900  and  2,000  places  pay- 
ing the  liquor  tax — in  others  words,  a  saloon  for  every  280  or  290 
of  the  population.  Half  that  number,  properly  distributed,  would 
be  ample  for  supplying  all  reasonable  demands.  With  the  heavy 
tax  and  sharp  competition,  the  saloon  keeper  is  frequently  hard 
pressed  to  make  ends  meet.  He  is  for  this  reason  tempted  to 
add  to  his  income  by  linking  the  sale  of  liquor  with  gambling 
and  the  social  evil  and  by  selling  to  drunkards  and  minors. 

The  undue  multiplication  of  saloons  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere,  is 
largely  the  result  of  competition  among  the  brewers.  It  is  the 
brewers,  therefore,  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  low  class 
saloon.  This  being  true,  it  seems  strange  that  they  have  not  en- 
deavored to  place  some  restriction  on  the  number  of  retailers 
by  mutual  agreement.  Only  an  unusual  degree  of  obtuseness  can 
have  prevented  them  from  adopting  such  an  expedient  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business  policy.  The  disreputable  saloon  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  local  prohibition,  and  under  local  option 
it  is  beer  that  comes  nearest  to  complete  exclusion.  The  traffic 
in  distilled  liquors  can  and  does  remain  a  fairly  profitable  busi- 
ness in  dry  territory. 

The  situation  of  the  brewer  is  so  anomalous  as  to  be  amusing. 
The  saloon  in  America  is  practically  a  brewers'  institution,  and  is 

the  chief  objective  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Awkward  gyils  of  the  liquor  traffic.    Yet  as  compared  with 

BrewoM^^*^*       distilled  spirits,  beer  contributes  but  slightly  to 

intemperance.     The  commercial  greed  of  indi- 
vidual brewers  has  placed  the  brewing  interests  in  the  awkward 
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nant  of  their  business.  Under  these  circumstances  one  is  led  to 
wonder  that  the  brewers  have  not  shown  more  disposition  to  free 
themselves  from  the  inconvenient  association  with  the  whiskey 
interests.  As  things  now  are  the  brewers  do  most  of  the  fighting 
and  suffer  most  of  the  loss  in  a  warfare  precipitated  by  evils  fw 
which  beer  is  only  in  a  moderate  degree  responsible. 

The  most  commendable  feature  of  the  Ohio  system  of  no 
license  is  that  there  can  be  no  political  complications  surrounding 

entrance  into  the  business.  This  is,  of  course, 
Anti-LioeiiBe  not  dependent  on  the  anti-license  provision  of 

?^!!f!?S^^  the  constitution.    If  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 

Ho  Benefit  legislature    the    same    plan    could    have    been 

adopted.  If  it  were  possible  to  join  with  such  a 
system  a  measure  restricting  the  number  of  places  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  traffic,  together  with  a  plan  for  excluding  persons 
from  the  business  who  failed  to  conduct  it  properly,  something 
like  an  ideal  scheme  of  regulation  would  result.  There  would 
be  serious  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  working  out 
such  a  plan  under  any  circumstances.  In  Ohio,  owing  to  the  anti- 
license  clause  of  the  constitution,  a  provision  limiting  the  number 
of  saloons  and  probably  the  other  suggestion  as  well,  would  be  im- 
possible. On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  Ohio 
has  derived  from  the  constitutional  provision  against  license. 
Everything  in  the  present  system  of  regulation  could  be  pro- 
cured without  it,  while  many  valuable  restrictions  are  by  it  made 
impossible. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  present  conditions  in  those  places 
in  Ohio  where  the  saloon  exists  and  of  the  outlook  in  the  liquor 

struggle.  On  the  whole,  the  impartial  investi- 
C    d'H  gator  is  likely  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  there 

in  Ohio  ^^  ^^^^  considerable  improvement  in   saloon 

conditions  in  the  state  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  has  been  due  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  wholesome  fear 
instilled  into  the  liquor  interests  by  the  successes  of  the  anti- 
saloon  movement.  Improvement  has  become  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

For  over  three  years  the  Ohio  Brewers*  Association  has  sup- 
ported a  vigilance  bureau,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  elimi- 
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amended  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  cities  to  be  carried  dry 
by  outside  votes.  The  other  contest  will  carry  the  liquor  ques- 
tion into  the  constitutional  convention  which  is  to  meet  within  the 
next  two  years.  There  an  effort  will  doubtless  be  made  to  insert 
a  provison  in  the  new  constitution  for  state-wide  prohibition, 
while  the  old  conflict  over  the  retention  or  elimination  of  the  anti- 
license  section  will  be  fought  out  anew. 

Thus  the  struggle  goes  on,  in  Ohio  as  elsewhere,  to  what  end  no 
one  can  definitely  forsee.  There  is,  however,  this  much  of  cer- 
tainty: It  will  continue  until  some  satisfactory  adjustment  is 
reached.  Meantime  the  deepest  interests  of  society  demand  that 
strong,  sane,  public-spirited  men  and  women  devote  themselves 
unsparingly  to  the  solution  of  this  tremendous  and  persistent 
social  problem. 
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have  been  no  serious  saloon  question  in  Chicago.  Under  its 
charter  power  to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  and  issue  licenses, 
the  city  had  provided  that  dram  shops  should  be  closed  on  Sun- 
day. In  the  forties  the  immigration  from  New  England,  New 
York  and  Ohio  had  come,  and  had  brought  a  somewhat  stricter 
moral  code  than  the  earlier  frontier  village,  composed  principally 
of  Kentuckians  and  Canadians,  had  had.  About  1850,  however, 
came  the  great  change  which  still  largely  determines  the  form 
of  the  saloon  question  in  Chicago:  the  sudden  and  tremendous 
growth  of  population,  made  up  largely  of  foreign  immigrants. 
The  city  administration  was  weak  and  crime  and  disorder  in- 
creased with  the  population ;  the  result  was  the  complication  of 
the  question  of  law  enforcement  with  the  wholly  irrational  native- 
American  movement,  the  election  in  1855  of  a  "  Know-nothing" 
mayor,  a  brief  period  of  turbulence,  followed  by  the  election  of 
an  "  easy  "  mayor  and  a  return  to  practically  the  conditions  before 
the  outbreak.  For  the  next  sixteen  years,  which  include  the 
war  time,  the  liquor  question  was  in  the  background,  and  then 
came  prominently  to  the  fore  that  phase  of  it  which  has  caused 
constant  and  fruitless  turmoil  ever  since,  the  Sunday  question. 

The  catastrophe  of  1871  broke  down  party  lines  for  the  mo- 
ment and  brought  about  the  election  of  a  citizen's  or  "  fire-proof  " 

ticket  headed  by  Joseph  Medill,  and  pledged  to 
aSiSi^^  a  general  reform  of  the  administrative  looseness 

which  the  fire  had  revealed.  Mayor  Medill  un- 
dertook to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing  ordinance  with  the  almost 
complete  wreck  of  his  administration  as  a  consequence.  The  en- 
suing campaign  was  fought  practically  on  the  single  issue  of  Sun- 
day closing,  and  the  verdict  was  unmistakable.  The  new  mayor 
in  his  inaugural  used  expressions  which,  with  very  slight  change, 
might  come  from  almost  any  of  his  successors  to  the  present 
day :  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  ordinances,  how  much 
soever  they  may  have  been  in  consonance  with  the  public  opinion 
of  a  comparatively  small  and  homogeneous  population  at  the  time 
of  their  enactment,  have  ceased  to  be  so,  since  Chicago  has  by 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  citizens  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  grown  from  a  village  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  world.    For  a  series  of  years  it  has  been 
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trations  of  the  elder  Carter  Harrison  and  the  four  of  the  youngei , 

and  whatever  merits  the  two  Carter  Harrisons 
Cmcago  Law  ana  j^^^  administrative  efficiency  and  rigorous  law 
Order  League  ,'  ^  .  ^u  t     ^u 

enforcement  were  not   among  them.      In   the 

spring  of  1904,  however,  a  fight  over  the  midnight  closing  ordi- 
nance brought  into  existence  one  of  the  vigorous  and  alert  or- 
ganizations now  composing  the  anti-saloon  army.  That  ordi- 
nance had  not  been  regularly  enforced,  though  there  was  no 
definite  assurance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sunday  law,  that  it  would 
not  be;  and  in  March,  1904,  a  German  alderman  introduced  an 
ordinance  for  its  repeal.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence 
as  to  whether  he  was  supported  extensively  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  foreign  populations,  or  mainly  by  liquor  dealers.  At  any 
rate  the  proposal  roused  an  immediate  opposition  from  those  who 
had  been  resolutely  and  actively  insisting  on  an  honest  attempt 
to  enforce  not  only  this  ordinance  as  it  stood,  but  other  saloon 
regulations,  including  the  Sunday  closing  laws.  They  organized 
themselves  as  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League.  The  result 
of  their  first  struggle  was  a  substantial  victory,  in  the  form  of  a 
compromise,  the  closing  hour  being  extended  only  from  12  to  I 
o'clock.  The  League,  together  with  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon 
League,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1898  as  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tant national  organization,  form  the  active  forces  in  Chicago 
working  for  the  restriction  and  abolition  of  saloons. 

Two  years  later  there  was  organized  on  the  other  side  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  defensive  organization  which  has  ap- 
peared in  any  city  in  the  country,  and  one  which  makes  the 
Chicago  situation  unique:  the  United  Societies  for  Local  Self- 
Government.  The  circumstances  of  its  origin  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  In  the  spring  of  1906  a  series  of  shocking  events  con- 
nected with  allnight  dances,  in  connection  with  which  liquor  was 
sold,  attracted  public  attention  and  led  to  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. In  the  course  of  it  doubt  was  cast  on  the  power  of  the 
mayor  to  issue  "  special  bar  permits  "  under  par.  117  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  which  for  ten  years  or  more  had  authorized  the  sell- 
ing of  liquor  under  such  circumstances.  These  were  one-night 
permits,  without  restriction  of  hours,  issued  usually  for  Saturday 
or  Sunday  night  on  application  one  or  two  days  in  advance  and 
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or  proximate  success.  It  casts  a  vote  in  Chicago  ranging  from 
5,000  to  6,000  in  a  total  of  about  400,000.  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  the  representative  of  prohibitionists  who  arc  "out 
to  win."  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 
It  has  no  individual  members  but  relies  for  its  support  largely 
on  church  organizations,  and  is  maintained  by  contributions, 
largely  through  churches,  from  persons  who  believe  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  business  by  law.  It  nominates  no  candidates  of 
its  own  for  any  oiBce,  but  investigates  those  of  other  parties  and 
indorses  or  opposes  them  as  they  support  or  oppose  the  policy  of 
prohibition  or  local  option.  It  is  consequently,  unlike  the  Prohilri- 
tion  party  frankly  opportunist,  and  will  co-operate  with  anyone 
who  will  co-operate  with  it  upon  its  platform.  There  is  already 
in  Illinois  a  local  option  law  for  townships  and  cities;  the  pro- 
gram of  the  League  is  therefore  resistance  to  any  impairment  of 
that  law,  the  carrying  of  towns  and  cities  for  no-license  under  it, 
and  the  immediate  passage  of  a  county  option  law. 

The  Law  and  Order  League  is  of  a  somewhat  different  char- 
acter. The  liquor  question  is  not  its  only  interest  and  it  does 
valuable  work  in  other  directions.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  liquor  question  was  the  cause  of  its  origin  and  is  its  most 
prominent  field  of  activity.  Like  the  Anti-Saloon  League  it  has 
no  membership,  and  rests  principally,  but  not  wholly,  on  church 
support.  Its  program  is  uncompromising  enforcement  of  the  law 
as  it  stands ;  but  its  leaders  also  oppose  the  relaxation  of  existing 
legal  restrictions.  For  our  purpose  the  principal  part  of  its  pro- 
gram is  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing 
law. 

2.  The  defense.  The  United  Societies  for  Local  Self-Govem- 
ment  have  an  elaborate  federal  organization.  They  comprise 
to-day  704  separate  foreign  societies,  principally  German,  Bo- 
hemian, Polish  and  Italian,  with  some  Danish,  Croatian  and  mis- 
cellaneous. They  are  mainly  singing  societies,  turner  societies, 
mutual  benefit  and  social  clubs  and  lodges,  a  few  trade-union 
^     ^  locals  and  a  very  few  local  saloon  keepers'  or- 

The  Defense  gani^ations.    Altogether  they  claim  a  member- 

ship  of  186,000.  Here  evidently  the  saloon  question  becomes  a 
part  of  the  question  of  the  immigrant,  which  Miss  Abbott  has 
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ment  in  harmony  with  and  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  thereof. 

"  Sec.  4 :  Among  other  things  such  laws  shall  secure  to  the 
urban  communities  of  the  State  the  grant  of  local  option  in  re- 
gard to  the  legal  observance  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  social  or  popular  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment." 

Practically,  however,  their  position  is  a  negative  one ;  resistance 
to  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Is  the  program  of  either  side  a  practicable  one?  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  aggressive  forces  of  reform. 

Can  the  state  Sunday-closing  law  be  enforced  in  Chicago? 
The  question  is,  let  it  be  remembered,  whether  acts  not  regarded 
as  wrong  by  a  considerable  and  self-conscious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, can  be  punished  in  pursuance  of  a  law  not  self-imposed, 
and  for  a  generation  and  a  half  declared  by  the  local  government 
to  be  obsolete.  There  is  here  no  question  of  the  enforcement 
of  an  ordinary  criminal  law;  in  such  cases  no  considerable 
group  of  men  deliberately  violate  the  law  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrong-doing  and  lawlessness.  Enforcement  of  state  law 
in  Illinois  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  locally-elected  officers,  over 
whom  the  state  administration  has  no  means  of  control.  The 
history  of  the  question  in  Chicago  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  program  based  on  the  bare  uncompromising  demand  that  the 
existing  local  authorities  enforce  the  Sunday-closing  law  is  an 
impracticable  program.  Those  who  believe  that  saloons  should 
be  closed  on  Sunday  might  reasonably  do  either  of  two  things. 
They  might  insist  that  since  the  State  of  Illinois  has  laid  down 
Sunday  closing  as  a  principle,  it  should  in  all  honesty  take  prac- 
tical measures  for  carrying  that  principle  into  execution,  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  state  machinery  for  the  di- 
"Po^^^^h*     "     ^^^^  execution  of  the  law  by  its  own  officers  or 

for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  local  offi- 
cers in  whose  hands  it  is  left.  The  state  has  had  public  notice  at 
least  since  1874  that  Chicago  was  not  enforcing  the  law  and  did 
not  intend  to ;  it  hardly  indicates  absolute  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  that  it  has  ever  since  refused  to  repeal  the  law 
and  has  failed  to  provide  for  its  execution.    It  has  rather  a  sug- 
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interest.  They  proclaim  the  rights  of  man  and  of  self-govern- 
ment and  home  rule ;  and  this  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  constituency.  Its  leaders  have  the  ears  of  the  foreign 
population.  They  speak  to  them  through  their  own  press  and  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  no  representative  of  the  other  side  does. 
If,  therefore,  they  can  rally  the  foreign  societies  to  the  defense 
of  honored  principles,  they  have  a  powerful  foundation  on  which 
to  build,  and  that  they  have  done  so  is  a  fact  which  the  anti- 
saloon  forces  have  usually  made  the  mistake  of  ignoring.  In  an 
organization  like  this,  embracing  a  tremendous  property  and 
financial  interest,  serving  also  inevitably  some  of  the  interests  of 
lawlessness  and  self-indulgence,  and  including  also  a  body  ac- 
tuated by  conscientious  motives  and  adherence  to  principle,  the 
seeds  of  discord  must  exist.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  only  way 
in  which  the  forces  of  reform  can  take  advantage  of  them  is  by 
ultimately  getting  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  the  law-abid- 
ing and  conscientious  foreign  elements  now  marching  tmder  the 
banner  of  the  United  States  for  Local  Self -Government;  and  that 
true  reform  in  the  liquor  situation  will  not  progress  very  far  in 
Chicago  without  that  attention  and  co-operation. 

The  real  program  of  the  United  Societies  is,  at  present,  re- 
sistance to  interference  with  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.    Those 

in  control  of  the  movement  are  in  favor  of  local 

conditions  would  mean  greater  freedom  than 
would  state  control.  They  are  for  local  option  to  permit  Sun- 
day liquor  selling,  but  against  local  option  as  an  instrument  of 
prohibition ;  just  as  their  opponents  are  at  present  for  local  option 
upon  license  or  non-license,  not  as  a  principle,  but  only  until  they 
can  secure  state  prohibition;  and  they  resist  local  option  on  the 
Sunday  question.  It  is  a  question  of  interest,  not  logic,  upon  both 
sides. 

Can  the  United  Societies  hold  their  position  ?  Certainly  so  long 
as  the  Sunday-closing  question  remains  in  its  present  form  they 
can.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  opponents  of  Sunday 
closing  can  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  control  the 
city  administration  and  prevent  enforcement  of  the  old  state  law. 
So  long  as  anti-saloon  forces  continue  to  demand  the  enforcement 
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Is  it  possible  to  make  any  distinction  between  drinks  of  a  low 
percentage  of  alcohol,  like  beer,  and  distilled  spirits,  like  whiskey 
in  public  regulation?  Their  immediate  effects,  their  rdation  to 
crime,  their  claim  upon  respectable  elements  of  the  populati(Mi, 
are  vastly  different:  can  we  recognize  that  fact  in  law  and  ad- 
ministration ? 

How  best  can  the  relations  of  intoxicants  and  prostitution  be 
traced,  and  their  alliance  broken? 

Is  it  possible  to  rob  the  saloon  of  its  elements  of  attractive- 
ness, of  public  convenience  and  public  necessity  which  multiply 

its  invitations  to  men  who  do  not  go  primarily 
TheEeallme  for  drink?  To  reduce  it,  in  other  words,  to  its 
barest  essentials  as  a  place  for  dispensing  alcoholic  drinks  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  alter  the  relation  of  private  profit  and  the 
volume  of  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor,  so  as  to  remove  the  most 
fundamental  incentive  to  lawbreaking? 

In  general,  there  are  many  sincere  students  of  the  situation  who 
are  at  present  unable  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  solution; 
those  principally  who  believe  that  inebriety  is  a  disease  of  society, 
not  primarily  a  question  of  individual  morals;  that  like  many 
other  social  diseases  it  is  one  which  is  likely  ultimately  to  )deld 
not  to  surgery  or  direct  medication,  but  to  public  hygiene  and 
prophylaxis;  that  we  must  attack  the  predisposing  causes,  the 
sources  of  the  constitutional  weaknesses  that  make  for  its  spread, 
and  work  for  the  wholesomeness  of  the  social  environment ;  that 
the  immediate  business  in  hand  is  for  us  to  provide  better  edu- 
cation, especially  industrial  education,  so  that  opportunity  is  more 
equal;  better  housing  and  cheap  lodging,  better  cheap  eating- 
houses,  more  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  and  parks, 
more  free  social  centers,  and  better  free  or  cheap  entertainments ; 
and  so  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  less  men  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
so  little  physical  soundness,  or  intelligence,  or  imagination  as  to 
want  to  get  drunk.  People  who  think  this  the  hopeful  course  are 
likely  to  feel  that  extreme  and  impracticable  demands  for  a  total 
reform  in  one  step  serve  principally  to  divide  the  forces  of  at- 
tack and  concentrate  and  stiffen  those  of  resistance. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  liquor  situation  itself  that  the  present  align- 
ment of  forces  is  unsatisfactory.     It  has  unquestionably  a  de- 
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connection  with  the  general  grant  of  municipal  home  rule  might 
be  taken  as  a  declaration  that  the  state  Sunday-closing  law  was 
in  force  in  Chicago.  They  emphasized  several  other  objectioiis, 
such  as  increased  taxation,  which  were  probably  not  quite  so 
ingenuous.  The  charter  was  beaten  by  a  popular  vote  of  2  to  i 
in  the  city,  and  the  United  Societies  immediately  proclaimed 
that  they  had  killed  it  That  claim  was  not  entirely  true;  there 
were  other  strong  elements  of  opposition  to  it.  But  that  they 
were  a  powerful  contributing  factor  nobody  can  doubt,  and  the 
Sunday  question  might  alone  have  been  enough  to  defeat  it,  re- 
gardless of  its  general  necessity  for  municipal  progress. 

The  defeat  of  State's  Attorney  Healey,  a  conscientious  and 
reliable  prosecutor,  in  the  Republican  primary  in  1908,  by  a 
candidate  whose  record  contained  nothing  to  create  confidence 
in  his  qualifications,  was  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Sunday-dos- 
ing question,  which  concentrated  the  liquor  interests  against  him. 
He  had  declared  that  if  evidence  was  presented  to  him  of  the 
sole  of  liquor  on  Sunday  he  would  prosecute  under  the  state  law. 
A  number  of  trials  followed,  all  of  which  ended  in  acquittals  or 
disagreements.  It  should  in  justice  be  said  that  the  Democratic 
primaries  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  a  notoriously  tmfit  man, 
and  that  the  United  Societies  had  the  good  sense  to  throw  their 
strength  finally  to  the  preferable  Republican  candidate. 

There  is  no  city  election  into  which  the  Sunday-closing  ques- 
tion does  not  enter  to  confuse  the  issues.    In  the  spring  of  1909, 

the  United  Societies  secured  the  requisite  num- 
SwtioM^^         ber  of  signatures  under  the  "Public  Policy" 

law  to  have  placed  on  the  ballot  for  an  advisory 
vote  the  question  whether  saloons  in  Chicago  should  be  closed 
on  Sunday.  The  Law  and  Order  League  and  others  immediately 
protested,  and  the  court  finally  refused  to  allow  the  question  to 
go  on  the  ballot  since  its  meaning  must  be,  "  shall  the  law  of  the 
state  be  enforced?"  and  it  was  therefore  not  a  proper  question 
of  public  policy.  The  next  spring  the  Anti-Saloon  League  se- 
cured a  petition  for  a  vote  in  Chicago  on  license  or  no  license 
under  the  local  option  law.  The  United  Societies  attacked  the 
petition  and  showed  enough  signatures  of  non-voters  and  ficti- 
tious names  to  throw  out  the  petition.    In  both  cases,  if  the  ques- 
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lax  and  corrupt  police  administration  allows  it  to  be  allied  with 
crime  and  vice  and  lawlessness. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  after  all  only  a  more  efficient  and  honest  and 
enlightened  government  in  Chicago  that  can  make  progress  in 
meeting  the  liquor  question  possible,  either  by  improved  social 
hygiene,  so  that  fewer  men  will  want  alcoholic  drink,  or  by  ef- 
fective restriction  upon  the  invitations  and  temptations  to  drink. 
To  risk  the  interests  of  general  good  government  by  a  rigid  in- 
sistence upon  a  special  program  of  doubtful  practicability  is  a 
serious  responsibility  for  any  party  to  assume. 
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great  municipalities  and  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  cities  of  Europe 
with  regard  to  bettering  these  conditions. 
Everything  visible  is  the  result  of  an  idea.    Interchange  of  ideas  is  the 

object  of  this  meeting.  From  this  interchange  of 
Interohanffe  ideas  some  one  or  more  is  selected  and  is  given  ex- 

of  Ideas  pression  and  through  organization  is  exploited  with 

the  hope  of  benefiting  the  people  by  creating  in  their 
minds  a  readiness  and  a  willingness  to  bring  about  unitedly  the  reforms 
that  are  suggested. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  Charles  Darwin  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reception  that  his  great  work  received.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  scientifically  investigated  every  line  of  research  which  tended  to 
confirm  a  theory  which  he  held.  That  theory  was  enunciated  and  im- 
mediately raised  a  storm  of  opposition  throughout  the  world.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself  he  put  it  in  this  way: 
that  if  the  theory,  based  on  scientific  investigation,  was  sound  it  must 
prevail,  regardless  of  the  opposition  it  was  receiving  at  that  time;  that 
if  it  was  false  it  was  equally  boimd  to  fail  and  it  should  fail. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  any  innovation,  towards  anjrthing 
that  is  progressive,  is  to  look  upon  the  man  who  advances  it  as  a  crank 
and  a  reformer  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, — to  scoflF  at  it, — ^but 
just  so  certain  as  the  idea  advanced  is  sotmd  and  based  on  truth,  just  so 
certain  is  it  that  it  will  prevail  and  overcome  all  opposition,  no  matter 
from  what  source  the  opposition  springs,  because  that  is  the  lesson  of 
life:  that  which  is  true  will  prevail,  that  which  is  false  must  fall.  There- 
fore, those  who  are  actively  interested,  in  propagating  an  idea,  in  giving 
expression  to  a  belief  which  they  believe  will  tend  to  cure  certain  evils 
that  exist,  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  of  the  idea  which 
they  expound  and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  that  animates  them  in  giving 
expression  to  their  thought  is  the  thing  which  must  comfort  and  convince 
the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  until  they  see  the  thing  as  those 
who  expound  it  see  it,  and,  accepting  it  as  true,  are  willing  to  bring 
about  the  reform  suggested,  the  action  suggested.  It  takes  time  to  do 
these  things,  therefore  people  must  be  patient.  If  that  which  is  seem- 
ingly sound  is  given  expression  to  and  organizations  are  formed  to  ex- 
ploit it,  those  interested  should  have  the  same  attitude  that  Darwin 
had, — if  their  idea  is  not  sound,  then  it  should  fall. 

Consequently,  again,  there  is  the  element  of  patience  to  be  considered- 
I  believe,   and  I  am  sure  all  thinking  people  believe,  that  out  of  the 

discussions  that  are  occurring  throughout  the  length 
The  Element  of  ^"^  breadth  of  this  land  and  of  other  countries,  that 
Success  advancement  is   sure  to   come   in   the   betterment   of 

governments  of  the  great  cities.  And  no  organiza- 
tion, no  group  of  men  are  doing  more  to  bring  about  this  result  than  the 
men  who  are  gathered  in  Buffalo  this  week  at  this  Sixteenth  Annual 
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for  them.  Surely  we  need  this  information,  but  a  scientific  system  of 
accounts  and  intelligible  budgets  are  not  the  whole  of  the  municipal 
problem.  Then  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  have  studied  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  found  that  the  civil  service  of  European  cities  of- 
fered attractive  life  careers  to  men  of  ability  and  training,  that  men  of 
the  highest  professional  standing  were  sought  for  as  heads  of  the  great 
administrative  departments  and  were  eager  to  take  charge  of  them.   This 

was  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  methods,  and,  since  the 
*' Cure- Alls "  cities  of   Europe   are  marvellously   well-governed  as 

compared  with  the  cities  of  this  country  these  gentle- 
men are  sure  that  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  have  good  dty  govern- 
ment is  to  have  experts  in  charge.  This  would  certainly  bring  about  a 
vast  change  for  the  better.  But  first  we  must  find  an  effective  way  to 
put  the  experts  in  charge. 

Then  there  are  others  who  say  that  our  city  governments  are  too 
complicated  in  structure,  our  city  charters  are  incomprehensible  verbal 
jumbles  which  it  taxes  the  utmost  efforts  of  specially  trained  lawyers  to 
decipher;  that  we  must  simplify  our  form  of  city  government.  These 
gentlemen  are  right  but  that  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 

Others  are  confident  that  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  improper  and 
often  unjust  methods  of  nominating  candidates  for  elective  public  office. 
Our  nominating  methods  need  vast  improvement  and  very  possibly  should 
be  entirely  superseded.  But  surely,  making  nominations,  in  even  the  best 
possible  way,  does  not  promise  any  thorough-going  solution  of  our 
problem. 

The  short  ballot  is  another  prescription.  "  Make  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  elective  offices.  A  ballot  containing  the  names  of  so 
many  candidates  for  so  many  different  offices  is  an  inextricable  tangle. 
It  makes  intelligent  voting  impracticable",  so  runs  the  argument.  The 
muddled  and  muddling  ballots  commonly  used  deserve  all  the  con- 
demnation they  receive  and  more.  A  short  ballot  would  help  immensely 
toward  solving  the  municipal  problem  but  its  complete  solution  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  short  ballot. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  more  all-sufficient  remedy  for  bad  local  conditions: 
"  Put  into  the  city's  charter  a  larger  grant  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
local  needs."  This  would  be  a  long  step  forward  but  it  will  not  remove 
the  necessity  of  other  steps,  if  we  are  to  put  bad  government  to  rout. 

And  so  I  might  go  on.  I  have  mentioned,  without  enlarging  upon  them, 
some  of  the  various  remedies  recommended  for  our  municipal  ills.  The 
National  Municipal  League  is  in  favor  of  them  all.  It  believes  that  the 
more  thoroughly  any  one  of  them  is  applied,  the  further  is  our  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  responsible  and  efficient  city  government  in  the 
United  States.  But  no  one  of  them  by  itself  will  usher  in  a  municipal 
millennium. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  only  within  thirty  years  that  public  attention  in  this 
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TUESDAT  HOSNDra  SSSSIOH. 

Tuesday,  November  15,  1910^  10:50  a.  ic^ 
Hotel  Ikoquois,  Bupfalo»  N.  Y. 
President  Bonaparte  in  the  chair. 

President  Bonaparte:  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr.^ 

President  Bonaparte:  This  is  somewhat  more  cheering  than  such  re- 
ports have  occasionally  been  in  time  past.  Nevertheless,  there  is  very 
good  reason  why  all  persons  present  should  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
which  it  contains  and  do  what  they  can  to  take  away  the  point  from  those 
lessons  in  future  by  improving  the  finances  of  the  League.  This  report 
has  already  been  referred  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Business 
Committee  for  audit. 

The  next  business  in  order  is  the  annual  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
progress  of  what  he  calls  "  The  New  Municipal  Idea  " — Mr.  Woodruff. 

[The  Secretary's  review  will  be  found  in  full  on  page  22.] 

President  Bonaparte:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary requires  no  action  by  the  League,  except  an  Ephebic  oath  on  the 

part  of  all  those  who  have  heard  it,  or  have  heard 
An  Ephebio  Oath  ^^^  summary  of  it,  that  in  addition  to  the  various 
Keqnired  good  things  that  they  would  do  and  the  bad  things 

that  they  would  refrain  from,  as  suggested  by  the 
example  of  the  Athenian  youths  in  New  York,  or  of  the  imitators  of  the 
Athenian  youths  in  New  York,  that  they  will  hereafter  read  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  League  and  not  yawn  once  in  the  process. 
[Laughter.] 

As  the  next  business  in  order  is  one  which  involves  a  duty  that  I 
am  required  to  discharge  myself,  I  will  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Chase  to 
take  the  chair  temporarily  while  it  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Harvey  Stuart  Chase,  of  Boston,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  The  Committee  on  Nominations  appointed  for  the 
present  year  had  a  somewhat  excessively  responsible  duty  to  perform 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiice  of 
president  of  the  League.  After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  seemed  to  be  relevant  or  bearing  upon  that  situation, 
and   also   of   the   circumstances   relating   to   the   filling   of    such    other 

^  The  complete  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1910-1911,  the  fiscal 
,  year  ending  March  31,  will  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  League,  by 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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ance  with  the  instructions  of  the  meeting  I  have  cast  an  unanimous  ballot 
for  the  nominees  for  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  -secretary  and 
executive  committee  as  nominated. 

President  Bonaparte:  These  officers  are  duly  elected  and  will  assume 
their  duties  to-morrow  morning.  If,  however,  Mr.  Foulke  is  present  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  and  in  accordance  with  precedent  that 
he  should  say  a  few  words.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  yoa 
Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke. 

Mr.  Foulke:  I  am  just  informed  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  League.  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  a 
speech.  All  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  I  will  use  my  very  best  endeavors, 
with  all  such  diligence  and  such  time  as  is  possible,  to  promote  the 
very  worthy  purposes  in  which  I  have  already  long  been  very  much  in- 
terested, through  the  means  of  an  organization  for  which  I  have  always 
entertained  the  very  highest  respect  and  regard.     [Applause.] 

President  Bonaparte:  The  next  business  in  order  consists  of  a  report 

from  the  League's  Committee  on  '*  Mtmicipal  Health 
Health  and  and  Sanitation,"  on  "  City  and  State  Boards  of  Health 

Sanitation  and    the    Proposed    Federal    Department    of    Public 

Health",  to  be  presented  by  Mr.   M.   N.    Baker,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Baker:  I  wish  to  absolve  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
from  any  responsibility  for  what  will  be  presented  here  this  morning. 
Through  no  remissness  of  the  other  members,  the  remarks  which  I 
present  represent  not  the  ideas  of  the  committee,  but  simply  my  own. 
I  have  not  had  any  conferences  on  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and 
the  report  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  possible  discussion. 

CITT  Aim  STATE  BOABDS  OF  HEALTH  AND  THE  PBOPOSED 

FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

A  vigorous  campaign  for  a  federal  department  of  health  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  One  notable  feature  of 
this  campaign  has  been  the  nebulous  ideas  of  most  of  the  campaigners 
regarding  the  ultimate  work  to  be  undertaken  by  such  a  department 
Even  more  notable  has  been  the  way  in  which  the  promoters  have  prac- 
tically ignored  the  boards  of  health  which  already  exist  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  in  every  city  of  consequence  and  in  thousands  of  minor 
cities,  villages  and  even  in  rural  townships. 

I  hardly  need  say  to  the  members  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
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from  infection  by  such  persons,  and  likewise  the  protection  of  well 
persons  from  infection  through  any  possible  failure  to  control  infected 
persons. 

I  boldly  assert  that  if  every  case  of  communicable  diseatse  were 
promptly  reported  to  the  proper  local  board  of  health  and  as  promptly 
placed  under  effective  sanitary  control  and  so  kept  until  danger  of  in- 
fection were  past,  all  the  other  present-day  activities  of  boards  of 
health,  whether  local,  state  or  national,  with  the  exception  of  those  di- 
rected against  certain  causes  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  possible  further 
exception  of  some  food  and  drug  inspection,  might  be  dropped  with 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  general  health  or  mortality  of  any  of  our 
states  or  most  of  our  cities. 

If  this  be  true,  then  health-board  work,  at  least  as  now  carried  on,  is 
essentially  local  in  character,  as  I  have  already  urged,  and  should  be 
conducted,  and  where  necessary  improved,  by  the  municipality  rather  than 
the  state,  much  less  the  nation.  The  state  may  very  properly  do  much 
to  aid  and  even  to  force  the  municipality  to  act  promptly  and  effidently, 
but  without  local  interest  and  intelligence  the  state  can  adiieve  little  and 
the  nation  almost  nothing  compared  with  what  needs  to  be  and  might 
be  done. 

I  may  interject,  in  passing,  that  even  if  the  work  of  boards  of  health 
were  to  be  increased,  as  many  think  they  should  be,  to  include  a  large 
amount  of  general  and  perhaps  somewhat  vague  health-protective  work, 
ranging  from  such  public  measures  as  smoke  and  noise  prevention  to 
such  personal  benefits  as  providing  food  and  clothing  for  needy  school 
children  and  free  medical  service  to  young  and  old,  yet  health-board 
work  would  still  be  essentially  local  in  character. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  opinions,  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest, as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  for  consideration 
by  this  committee  during  the  year  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
health  work  be  placed  squarely  upon  the  municipality,  but  that  the  super- 
visory powers  of  the  states  be  increased  so  they  can  hold  their  respective 
cities  and  towns  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  most  or  our  states  be  given  enlarged  responsibilities,  powers 
and  facilities  for  the  sanitary  control  of  water,  milk  and  general  food 
supplies  common  to  more  than  one  municipality,  and  that  the  states  be 
given  increased  facilities  for  research  and  educational  work,  the  latter 
to  include  publication  and  popularization  of  the  results  of  not  only  their 
own  work  but  also  of  the  best  of  the  instructive  work  of  local  boards. 

As  for  the  federal  government,  I  would  suggest,  again  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  rather  than  as  my  own  final  opinion,  that  for  the  present  its 
health  activities  be  somewhat  closely  limited  to  those  interstate  fields  in 
which  the  states  are  largely  powerless,  particularly  to  the  sanitary  pro- 
tection of  interstate  water,  milk,  meat  and  other  food  supplies,  including 
milk  and  meat  from  tuberculous  animals;  and  also  including  the  sanitary 
control  of  interstate  railway  cars  and  passengers. 
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I.  The  Program  provided  for  careful  passage  of  franchise  grants  by 
the  city  council  and  mayor.    It  also  looks  favorably  upon  and  provides 

for  the  adoption  by  cities  of  direct  legislation  where 
Franehifa  there   is   a   popular   demand   therefor.      The    strong 

Committee  tendency  of  late  has  been  to  provide  for  a  popular 

Keport  safeguard  against  an  improper  grant  of  a   franchise 

by  the  local  legislature.  That  franchises  may  be  wisely 
granted  and  only  for  the  public  welfare,  it  seems  that  there  should  be 
provision  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  franchises  for  an  optional 
referendum, 

I.  The  Program  provides  for  careful  passage  of  franchise  grants  by 
tenure  twenty-one  years.  The  movement  for  short  term  tenures  is  strong 
and  widespread  and  is  highly  commendable  as  a  reaction  against  the  un- 
duly long  or  perpetual  franchise.  The  committee  feels  that  so  short  a 
term  is  not  necessarily  an  ideal  provision.  Some  papers  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  League  have  argued  strongly  for  revocable  franchises  as 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  The  committee  feels  that  the  twenty- 
one  years  term  might  wisely  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  a  terminabli 
franchise  subject  to  proper  provision  for  purchase  by  the  community. 

III.  The  Program  provides  that  compensation^  if  arranged  for,  should 
be  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  Such  a  rule  seems 
to  the  committee  too  rigid.  Whether  under  any  circumstances  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  city's  streets  should  be  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  to  be  applied  in  the  reduction  of  general  taxes  is  a  question 
deserving  serious  consideration.  Possibly  good  public  policy  would  re- 
quire in  some,  or  all,  cases  that  moneys  paid  as  compensation  for  fran- 
chise privileges  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  or  extension  of  the 
utility  service  or  to  a  fund  for  the  future  purchase  of  the  plant. 

IV.  The  committee  feels  that  there  should  be  further  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  need  of  wise  and  full  public  regulation;  that  there  should  be 
a  special  local  commission  or  commissioner  with  whom  would  rest  the 
expert  knowledge  and  duty  and  power  continually  to  guard  the  public 
welfare.  There  would  need  to  be  co-operation  or  co-ordination  arranged 
with  the  state  supervisory  board. 

V.  The  committee  feels  that  there  is  a  need  of  further  study  as  to  the 
adoption  by  the  League  in  its  Program  of  such  provision  as  shall  elimin- 
ate entirely  the  element  of  speculative  return  from  any  private  investment 
in  municipal  public  utilities  but  shall  also  in  fairness  to  such  investment, 
give  to  the  investor  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  public  authorities 
will  not  use  the  rate-making  powers  to  interfere  with  the  earning,  not 
only  of  a  fair  but  also  of  a  certain  return  upon  the  money  invested. 

VI.  The  committee  feels  that  there  should  be  further  study  of  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  amortisation  of  capital  of  private  corpor- 
ations managing  public  utilities. 

VII.  If  municipalities  are  to  be  enabled  to  use  the  right  the  Program 
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MxnnaPAL  eefeeence  libeaeebs. 

The  question  of  securing  good,  efficient  municipal  government  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  the  American  people  of  to-day.  The 
people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  inefficiency,  poor  laws  and  mal- 
administration result  in  high  taxes,  poor  service,  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. They  realize  as  never  before  what  inefficiency  and  poor  laws  really 
cost  the  community.  Some  of  this  cost  is  of  course  due  to  vicious  and 
incompetent  officials,  but  the  greater  part  is  due  to  ignorance,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  and  the  officials.  Honesty  and  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  municipal  officials  are  not  the  only  qualities  needed  to  make  our 
municipal  governments  what  they  should  be;  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
efficiency;  and  efficiency  can  only  be  secured,  even  with  the  ablest  men 
at  the  helm,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  each  and  every  question  which  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Every  one  admits  that  our  city  governments  need  improving,  that 
efficiency  is  woefully  lacking,  but  the  difficult  problem  is  how  to  secure 
efficient  government.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  and 
ablest  of  officials  have  made  mistakes.  Many  of  these  mistakes  have  been 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge.  There  has  been  too  much  self-complacency 
in  the  administration  of  city  affairs,  each  city  trying  to  solve  certain 
problems  or  undertaking  municipal  enterprises  regardless  of  the  experi- 
ences of  other  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officials  of  one  city  rarely 
know  about  the  experiences  of  other  cities.  The  result  is  that  nearly 
every  city  goes  through  the  same  experience,  and  a  dear  one  it  has  been. 
Instead  of  first  seeing  what  other  cities  have  done,  how  they  have  solved 
or  tried  to  solve  the  same  problems,  the  administration  of  each  dty  and 
to  a  great  extent  each  successive  administration  of  the  city  undertakes 
to  carry  out  certain  preconceived  notions,  whether  practical  or  not,  and 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  evil  consequent  results.  It  is  a  well  de- 
monstrated fact  that  civilization  is  based  on  past  experiences,  and  the 
failure  of  municipal  government  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  our  city 
governments  do  not  profit  by  the  past  experiences  of  other  cities. 

During  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
legislation    of   some   of   our   states   by   means    of   legislative    reference 

bureaus.    It  may  be  said  that  these  efforts  have  passed 
Legislative  the  experimental  stage  and  that  these  bureaus  or  de- 

Eeferenoe  partments    have    been    successful.    Such    departments 

BureaUB  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  members  of  the  legis- 

lature and  to  administrative  officials  who  have  tried 

J.  Foreman,  City  Council,  Chicago,  111.;  Horace  E  Deming,  New  York 
City;  George  Godard,  State  Library,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Clarence  B.  Lester. 
Legislative  Reference  Department,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.Y. ; 
Hon.  Oscar  Lcser,  Tax  Court.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy, 
Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  Madison,  Wis.;  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, State  Librarian,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. ;  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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municipal  reference  libraries,  and  inquiries  were  made  of  the  librarians 
of  the  public  libraries  in  all  cities  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over. 
The  replies  indicate  that  there  is  almost  complete  unanimity  as  to  the 
great  need  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  reference  libraries,  but 
there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  The 
committee  feels  that  these  replies  are  strong  evidence  of  the  need  of 
such  libraries. 

Nearly  a  score  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mtmidpal  reference 
library  should  be  located  in  the  city  hall  as  a  branch  of  the  public 

library.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  col- 
Location  of  lection  would  be  almost  as  useful  in  the  public  library 

Libraries  building;  but  in  these  cases  it  was  stated  that  the 

library  was  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  city  halL 
Nearly  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  municipal  reference  library  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  public  library  because  it  would  make  the 
maintenance  and  administration  less  expensive  and  would  also  be  likely 
to  keep  them  out  of  politics. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  only  three  purely  municipal  reference 
libraries  maintained  at  public  expense,  viz.,  those  of  Milwaukee,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Baltimore.  The  Baltimore  library,  called  the  Department 
of  Legislative  Reference,  was  created  in  1906  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
and  went  into  operation  January  i,  1907.  The  Milwaukee  library  was 
created  by  ordinance  soon  after  this,  and  only  within  the  past  few 
months  Kansas  City  has  passed  an  ordinance  creating  such  a  library. 
Both  of  these  follow  very  closely  the  law  creating  the  Baltimore  depart- 
ment. The  board  in  Baltimore  is  composed  of  the  mayor,  city  solicitor, 
president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  president  of  the  Mtmidpal 
Art  Society,  and  the  president  of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers* 
Assodation;  and  that  of  Kansas  City,  of  the  mayor,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  president  of  the  Industrial  Council,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Bar  Association,  and  the  president  of  the  City  Qub.  The 
public  library  of  Minneapolis  has  only  quite  recently  established  a  muni- 
dpal  reference  section  as  a  part  of  the  library.  This  is  the  first  case  in 
which  a  public  library  has  undertaken  this  work,  and  it  will  be  quite 
interesting  and  valuable  no  doubt  to  watch  the  development  of  the  work 
there. 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  submitted  certain  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  now  drafting  a  proposed  charter  for  the  dty, 
and  among  these  was  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  munidpal  reference 
library.  At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  being  considered  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  public  library  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  St.  Louis  will 
soon  have  such  a  library,  either  as  a  branch  of  the  public  library  or  as 
a  separate  department  of  the  city  government,  as  is  the  case  in  Baltimore, 
Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City.  Boston  and  Chicago  have  had  statistical 
bureaus   for  several  years,   but  there  is  at  present  some   agitation   for 
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2.  That  as  a  general  rule  such  libraries  should  be  under  the  control 

of  the  public  library. 
BecommendationB      3.  That   such   libraries   should  be   located   in   the 

City  Hall  where  feasible. 

4.  That  the  qualifications  for  the  head  of  such  a  library  should  be  a 
liberal  education,  with  special  training  in  political  science,  economics, 
municipal  government,  and  methods  of  organization  and  administration, 
and  he  should  be  selected  for  merit  alone. 

5.  That  the  head  of  the  municipal  reference  library  be  selected  by  that 
method  which,  in  the  particular  city,  will,  under  the  local  conditions 
there  prevailing,  tend  most  completely  to  eliminate  political  considerations. 
In  some  cities,  the  most  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  lodging 
the  appointing  power  with  the  public  librarian  or  library  trustees.  In 
other  cities,  conditions  may  make  it  advisable  to  have  appointment  made 
by  a  select,  impartial  and  non-political  board. 

6.  That  the  municipal  reference  library  be  made  the  agency  for  the 
exchange  of  municipal  documents. 

7.  The  functions  of  the  library  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular phase  of  work  so  long  as  that  work  relates  only  to  the  collecting; 
collating,  compiling  and  disseminating  of  data  or  information.  It  will 
also  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  library  to  aid  in  the  drafting  of 
ordinances.  Of  course,  the  principal  work  will  be  concerning  municipal 
questions  and  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  such  information 
for  the  city  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
city's  affairs,  but  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  such  a  library  must  under- 
take to  furnish  information  to  the  public  generally.  Such  a  bureau  will 
be  used  extensively  by  the  press  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
reaching  the  public.  Social,  civic  and  improvement  associations  will 
also  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  such  a  library  and  its  value  to  a 
city  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  If  the  bureau  be  under  the  control 
of  the  public  library,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  issue  a  bulletin  con- 
taining interesting  comments  for  newspaper  purposes  and  showing  how 
the  reference  library  can  be  of  assistance  to  officials  and  to  the  public  as 
each  matter  of  general  interest  gets  the  center  of  the  stage. 

It  would  also  be  expected  that  the  reference  libraries  tear  up  and  file 
all  helpful  things  together — all  the  information  possible  on  each  par- 
ticular subject,  so  that  when  one  wants  to  know  what  has  been  said, 
for  example  about  the  health  department,  police  department,  etc.,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  over  fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes. 

The  head  of  the  library  should  by  all  means  maintain  a  neutral  attitude 
on  all  questions;  for  the  very  moment  he  begins  to  advocate  or  oppose 
any  measure  or  proposition,  he  will  begin  to  make  less  effective  the  work 
of  his  department.  He  must  not  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to  say  that 
he  is  collecting  information  because  of  any  personal  bias  of  his  own. 
His  only  interest  should  be  to  secure  the  data  and  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 
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TUESDAY  APTSENOOH  SE8SI0V. 

Tuesday,  November  15,  1910,  3  p.  m. 
Mk.   Robert   Treat   Paine,    of   Boston,    Chairman   of   the    Franchise 

Committee,  in  the  chair. 

Chairman  Paine:  I  am  going  to  call  upon  the  last  speaker  first.  That 
paper  is  a  pretty  complete  one,  dealing  first  with  the  "  Elements  of  a 
constructive  franchise  policy."  It  is  to  be  given  you  by  a  man  who 
perhaps  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  of  us,  knows  the  franchise 
question.  He  is  connected  with  the  New  York  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, No.  I,  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox. 

[For  Dr.  Wilcox's  paper  see  page  170.] 

Dr.  Wilcox  (continuing)  :  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  brief  way,  pre- 
sents the  elements  of  a  constructive  street  railway  franchise,  which  could 
be  applied  to  any  other  public  utility,  with  proper  modification.  There 
are  two  or  three  fundamental  things  that  I  think  we  ought  to  look  out 
for.    One  is  that  the  enormous  capitalization  of  public  utilities  that  is 

going  on  and  on  and  on,  never  being  paid  off,  should 
SnonnoUM  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  diminution,  so  that  the 

Capitalization        purchase  clause  would  not  be  a  mere  name,  but  would 

in  fact  provide  a  way  in  which  municipal  ownership 
in  the  future  could  be  obtained  if  a  city  wants  to  take  up  that  policy,  and 
if  it  does  not  wish  to  take  up  that  policy,  at  least  the  utility  can  be  re- 
lieved from  the  enormous  burden  of  unlimited  fixed  charges  to  which 
almost  all  utilities  are  now  subjected. 

In  the  second  place,  the  indeterminate  franchise  with  the  right  to  pur- 
chase retained  in  the  city,  will  preserve  to  the  city  uniformly,  con- 
tinuously, at  all  times,  the  fundamental  control  over  the  streets,  and  the 
detailed  provisions  or  the  disposition  of  the  gross  earnings  will  provide 
that  the  utility  shall  be  treated  as  something  not  going  to  stop  at  the 
end  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  as  something  which  is  going 
right  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  need  for  it,  and  consequently,  the  prop- 
erty devoted  to  that  utility  should  be  kept  up  continuously  at  the  high- 
est state  of  practical  efficiency;  and  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  for  lower  rates,  I  think 
that  wherever  it  has  come  to  a  real  test  we  have  found  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  pay  what  the  service  is  worth,  what  it  costs.  What  the 
people  object  to  is  the  giving  of  privileges  for  the  exploitation  of  public 
property  for  private  benefit.  If  the  capital  is  limited  and  the  return  is 
limited  and  certain,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
getting  our  municipal  ownership  and  anti-municipal  ownership  people 
together.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chase:  What  we  endeavor  to  do  in  municipal  matters  is  to  get 
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advice,  or  in  some  cases  by  their  orders,  the  public  service  corporations. 

One  of  these  state  commissions  has  lately  been  trying 
Telephones  to  regulate  the  telephone  charges.    It  has  been  quite 

complicated.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  bitter 
feeling.  The  commission  employed  Prof.  Jackson,  a  professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  look  into  the  question  and  make  a  report  to 
them  as  to  what  he  f  otmd  and  what  he  would  recommend.  The  company  has 
adopted  and  put  into  force  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  and 
we  have  in  a  sense  a  certain  good  feeling  and  agreement  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  these  rates  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Therefore 
I  think  you  can  well  look  forward  to  hearing  this  afternoon  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  Prof.  Dugald  C.  Jackson.  [Applause.] 
[For  Prof.  Jackson's  paper  see  page  109.] 

Mr.  Harper:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Jackson  why  the  investment 
per  subscriber  increases  with  the  number  of  messages  used. 

Prof.  Jackson:  For  the  very  good  reason  that  the  operator  at  the 
switchboard  can  take  care  of  only  a  certain  number  of  messages  a  day 
with  the  present  methods  of  operating.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
switchboards  have  to  be  bigger,  the  buildings  that  house  them  have  to  be 
bigger,  the  real  estate  upon  which  they  are  located  has  to  be  bigger. 
Moreover,  in  our  large  cities  we  have  multiple  exchanges  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  messages  are  trunked  from  one  exchange  to  an- 
other, and  the  tnuiks  are  practically  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
trunks.  Therefore  the  expense  of  the  trunks  is  practically  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  messages. 

Mr.  Harper:  That  is  not  the  number  of  messages  per  individual,  but 
the  total  number  of  messages? 

Prof.  Jackson:  The  total  number  of  messages  handled,  yes;  but  if  one 
subscriber  only  calls  for  ten  messages  a  day  his  needs  can  be  taken  care 
of,  or  suppose  we  have  io,oco  subscribers  each  calling  for  10  messages  a 
day,  their  needs  can  be  taken  care  of,  with  a  certain  investment;  but  if 
you  have  10,000  offices  that  call  for  60  messages  a  day,  their  requirements 
can  be  taken  care  of  only  by  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum  for 
plant. 

Mr.  Harper:  But  those  other  10,000  subscribers  are  paying  for  that 
plant. 

Prof.  Jackson  :  They  are  not  if  you  have  flat  rates. 

Mr.  Harper:  Why?  The  investment  does  not  increase.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  increases.  The  operating  expense  might  increase,  because  you 
might  have  to  have  more  operators. 
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had  to  take  them  out  because  the  excitable  Frenchmen  got  so  mad  when 
they  couldn't  get  service  that  they  used  these  things  to  pound  against 
the  wall.  They  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  kind,  against  the  wall,  where 
you  turn  a  crank  to  get  "  central." 

Chairman  Paine:  We  will  now  adjourn  until  10.15  to-morrow  morning. 

1VEDNE8DAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  November  16,  1910,  10:50  a.  m. 
The  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  the  President-elect,   called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

President  Foulke  :  Mr.  Bonaparte,  our  president,  found  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Baltimore  earlier  than  he  had  expected,  so  I  am  obliged  to  take  the 
chair  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  announced  in  the  program. 

The  subject  this  morning  is  School  Extension  and  a  large  number  of 
papers  have  been  prepared  upon  this  subject  which  have  been  digested 
and  which  will  be  reported  to  the  League  by  Edward  J.  Ward  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ward:  There  are  twenty- four  members  of  the  League's  School 
Extension   Committee,   each  of   whom   has  prepared   an   article  of   an 

average  length   of  two  thousand  words  upon   some 
School  Extenuon  phase  of  the  topic.    I  am  attempting  simply  to  point 

out  what  seemed  to  me  the  significant  things  in  those 
papers,  with  the  idea  that  later  on  the  reports  will  be  published  in  full. 
Several  of  the  papers  are  treatments  of  the  subject  from  specialists  who 
have  not  before  summed  up  the  subject  in  any  public  form. 
[For  Mr.  Ward's  digest  see  page  353.] 

President  Foulke:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  League 
to  the  resolution  which  was  introduced  yesterday  morning  and  which 
was  laid  over  through  the  modesty  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  disclaimed,  but 
still  acted  upon,  for  consideration  this  morning.  The  resolution  was  that 
"  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  League  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  appropriate  resolutions  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  entire  membership  to  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  for  his  long  and  ef- 
fective service  as  President  of  the  National  League." 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee  of  five  Messrs.  Mayo  Fcsler, 
Qinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and 
Clarence  L.  Harper. 

Secretary  Woodruff  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  appropriate 
courtesy,  alike  to  the  president  of  the  League  and  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  if 
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dividualist  may  be  taken  as  an  anarchist,  and  is  so  taken  by  the  extreme 
socialist,  and  such  theories  as  Emma  Goldman  stands  for  have  never  been 
defended. 

Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  religion  has  never  been  discussed, 
and  why  was  that?  In  the  first  neighborhood  civic  club  formed  to  meet 
in  the  first  school  building,  the  motion  was  made  that  religious  dis- 
cussions be  barred,  and  it  was  voted  down  unanimously,  on  the  idea  that 
to  bar  religious  discussion  would  make  that  the  only  interesting  thing 
that  the  people  would  want  to  talk  about.  [Laughter.]  Worse  than 
that,  to  bar  religious  discussion  would  be  to  accuse  the  members  of  this 
neighborhood  who  used  the  school  building  of  a  lack  of  common  sense 
and  self-control  and  good  taste,  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  upon  which 
they  would  speak.  There  have  never  been  in  any  neighborhood  civic 
club  meetings  in  the  city  of  'Rochester,  through  three  years,  expressions 
which  have  caused  difficulty.  The  only  time  that  anything  of  that  kind 
ever  occurred  was  not  in  a  neighborhood  free  civic  club  discussion.  It 
was  in  the  presentation,  in  a  formal  lecture,  by  a  speaker  on  the  plat- 
form, of  a  position  which  was  unfair  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  city; 
but  in  the  free  discussion  it  is  just  as  true  of  the  world,  that 

"As  weakness  with  freedom  grows  stronger 

Than  strength  with  a  chain. 
So  error  with  freedom  shall  come 

To  lament  of  its  stain 
And  freely  repenting  does  whiten 

Its  spirit  again," 

as  Sidney  Lanier  says.  We  may  depend  on  the  light  of  liberty  for  the 
restraint  which  comes  with  the  feeling  of  the  free  right.     [Applause.] 

Bird  S.  Coler,  of  New  York:  There  is  a  meeting  in  the  next  room 
studying  the  finances  of  cities,  and  one  this  afternoon  to  discuss  gfraft 
I  mention  that  to  bring  up  the  idea  of  the  objective  importance  of  this 

question.  People  do  not  realize  that  the  school  pro- 
IncreMO  of  position  is  the  largest  proposition  there  is  in  that  line. 

Budgets  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  point  out  some  socialistic 

tendencies  which  the  schools  did  not  stop.  The  con- 
fiscation of  property  in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day,  under  the  very 
best  administration,  probably,  the  city  has  ever  had,  goes  on  unabated. 
There  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  budget,  and  they  have  come  to  an 
investigation  of  school  affairs.  They  are  going  to  find,  that  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  New  York  budget  is  due  entirely  to  the  socialistic  and 
fraternal  tendency. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  educational  affairs  and  I  have  never 
yet  heard  any  idea  of  God  in  any  of  them,  until  Mr.  Ward  just 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  as  to  why  maybe  the  idea  of  religion  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  social  centers.    It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
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an  injury  to  the  party  which  I  represented*  and  while  I  personally  would 
have  been  willing  to  take  such  a  course,  I  was  not  willing  to  make  my 
party  stand  for  my  fads.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this,  the  saloon  vote 
is  so  made  up  that  it  can  be  concentrated  and  used  as  a  general  vote. 
and  if  you  go  to  the  school  house,  unless  the  thing  has  developed  some- 
what, unless  both  parties  will  participate  in  it,  you  haven't  anything  to 
offset  that  united  vote,  and  the  cry  is  made  right  off,  ''This  fellow  is  a 
prohibitionist;"  and  when  that  cry  is  made  in  politics  nobody  comes  out 
and  fights  for  the  prohibitionist,  but  the  saloon  element  gets  out  and  fights 
against  him  and  your  party  loses  hundreds  of  votes. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposition  is  right,  that  political  meetings  should  be 
held  in  such  places  as  to  enable  the  respectable  element  of  a  community 
to  take  part  in  them.  Many  of  those  who  go  to  the  saloon  meetings 
are  respectable,  of  course.  I  am  not  opposed  to  saloons.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  general  principle  that  forces  me  to  do  all  my  political  speaking 
in  saloons,  so  that  I  cannot  reach  any  audience  anywhere  else,  except 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  such  as  arranging  a  tent  or  something  in 
that  nature.  There  are  no  other  halls,  generally  speaking,  in  any  city 
except  those  in  the  schools  and  the  churches.  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  they  are  paid  for  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  Why  should  not  they 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  general  public  discussions  such  as  political 
campaigns  draw  forth.  The  result  of  using  them  would  be  that  the  cam- 
paigns would  be  carried  on  on  a  very  much  higher  plane.  You  would  get 
the  kind  of  audience,  generally  speaking,  in  the  various  school  buildings 
of  the  city  to  which  you  would  not  quite  dare  to  give  superficial  argu- 
ment, to  attempt  to  mislead.  You  would  know  that  in  that  audience 
would  be  some  intelligent  persons  of  the  opposite  party  who  would 
object  immediately  during  the  meeting  to  any  false  statements,  such  as  we 
have  now  right  along. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  political  meetings  know  that  the 
gathering  almost  invariably  in  small  political  meetings  in  the  wards  is 
made  up  of  your  own  followers  who  come  there  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  if  you  can  give  them  some  points  that  they  can  go  back  into 
the  saloon  and  get  up  an  argument  on.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
arguments  and  you  can  tell  them  anything  you  want  to,  and  most  of  it 
goes.  [Laughter.]  A  school  center  opens  up  discussion  upon  all  sub- 
jects in  which  citizens  are  interested.  It  brings  together  men  and  wo- 
men of  different  situations  in  life  economically,  on  a  common  basis  for 
common  discussion  on  all  the  subjects  that  are  going. 

I  think  myself  that  it  is  the  purest  democracy,  or  at  least  that  it  tends 
towards  the  purest  democracy  of  any  institution,  perhaps,  than  has 
ever  come  into  our  country;  and  if  men  and  women  considering  these 
questions  will  consider  them  in  a  broad  sense,  put  aside  the  petty  super- 
ficialities of  their  thought  and  look  upon  these  institutions  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  potentiality  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
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will  give  mc  control  of  the  amusements  of  the  City  of  New  York  I  do 
not  care  for  patronage,  contracts  or  anything  else,  I  will  carry  it  with- 
out any  other  political  basis  whatever. 

Mr.  Ward:  May  I  give  just  an  item  of  information  regarding  the 
method  by  which  in  England  the  political  use  of  the  school  is  obtained? 
I  spoke  of  the  law  which  will  probably  be  enacted  in  Wisconsin  giving 
the  right  to  the  people  in  any  community  to  the  political  use  of  their 
school  building.  In  England  they  have  got  at  it  from  the  other  way,  and 
they  get  there.  They  give  to  each  candidate  for  office  the  right  to  a 
certain  degree  of  the  free  and  gratuitous  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  time  of  the  public  buildings,  including  public  schools  and  other 
buildings,  and  that  right  is  exercised  because  it  is  a  means  of  saving 
campaign  expenses. 

Mr.  Perry:  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  New  York 
school  buildings  for  purposes  of  pure  recreation.  I  should  like  to  relate 
one  instance  in  respect  to  that  work.  There  are,  as  you  know,  in  New 
York  City,  recreation  centers,  centers  for  boys  and  centers  for  girls. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  introduced  cautiously  the  feature  of 
social  dancing.  That  is,  the  girls  in  the  girls'  centers  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  weekly  parties  to  which  boys  who  have  been  recommended  by 
the  principals  of  the  boys'  centers  were  allowed  to  come.  One  of  these 
social  dances  was  held  St  Patrick's  Day.  The  superintendent  of  the 
work  visited  that  center  during  the  progress  of  the  dance.  He  observed 
about  150  couples  on  the  floor  dancing  in  the  most  decorous  and  whole- 
some manner.  Across  the  way  was  a  vicious  dance  hall  which  was 
larger  and  easier  of  access  than  the  school  recreation  center,  and  on  that 
floor  there  were  only  about  30  couples  dancing.  This  evening  recreation 
work  in  New  York  City  costs  the  taxpayers  about  three  and  a  fraction 
cents  per  person  per  evening.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  a.  J.  CoNROY,  President  of  the  Business  Men's  Club,  of  Cincinnati: 
Our  schools  which  have  halls,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  are  largely 
utilized  by  what  we  call  improvement  associations  to  discuss  subjects  which 
are  germane  to  the  interests  of  the  city  or  to  the  particular  localities.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  our  school  education  should 
be  the  teaching  of  civics.  The  majority  of  the  scholars  that  attend  our 
schools  do  not  go  beyond  the  grammar  or  the  intermediate  schools, 
and  they  come  out  of  these  schools  with  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of 
what  civic  pride  means  and  what  pertains  to  municipal  government.  The 
ordinary  individual  as  a  rule  does  not  commence  to  get  a  conception  of 
what  municipal  government  means  until  he  reaches  his  majority.  That 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  early  stages.  In  some  of  our  schools  in 
Cindnnati  we  have  a  regular  ballot  on  election  days  and  they  vote  for 
a  blue  ticket  or  a  red  ticket,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  scratch  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  is  a  very  important  feature. 
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population  is  much  more  favorable,  to  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  than 
Buffalo  is;  so  I  thought  we  ought  to  go  slow  about  that,  and  I  declined 
to  place  in  the  budget,  which  the  superintendent  has  a  right  to,  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  a  large  sum,  what  I  considered  to  be  a  large  sum, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  We  are  building  three  district 
or  elementary  schools  at  the  present  time  which  are  to  contain 
swimming  pools.  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  wait  imtil  we  had  these 
facilities  for  doing  this  work  before  beginning  on  any  large  scale.  I 
have  got  to  meet  this  question  again  this  year  when  the  budget  is  made 
up  in  February,  and  I  am  willing,  if  we  caii  decide  on  any  feasible  plan 
of  procedure  that  will  eliminate  what  I  consider  these  extreme  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  to  try  something  that  we  know  will  work,  we  know 
will  suceed,  and  then  gradually  work  on  to  something  that  is  more 
problematical. 

Stiles  P.  Jones,  Minneapolis:  We  in  Minneapolis  have  started  a  cam- 
paign for  these  things  which  Mr.  Ward  has  elaborated,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  them,  or  a  large  measure  of  them,  and  many  of  them  promptly. 
That  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  inspiration  of  the  movement,  which 
comes  from  a  school  teacher,  a  heroic  woman  school  teacher  who  has 
just  been  elected  to  the  school  board,  the  second  woman  elected  to  the 
school  board  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  elected  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  known,  by  a  majority  seven  thousand  larger  than  the  high- 
est vote  for  any  man  candidate  running  on  the  ticket  with  her. 

Behind  all  that  is  an  interesting  story.  This  teacher  was  discharged 
two  years  ago  by  the  school  board  for, — well,  they  didn't  say  what,  we 
couldn't  get  them  to  say  what,  but  they  hinted  at  insubordination.  Be- 
hind that  is  an  interesting  story.  What  was  her  insubordination?  She 
led  a  movement  among  the  teachers  for  higher  salaries  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  the  teachers  got  them.  Then  we  had  a  school  system 
up  there  with  a  factory  superintendent  at  the  head,  who  was  turning 
out  a  factory  product.    The  teachers  were  terrorized.    It  was  a  political 

institution.  There  was  graft  in  the  school  board. 
Minneapolis  This   woman   with   one  or  two  other  heroic  women 

School  Beform       went  to  work  all  by  themselves  two  years  ago,  raised 

seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  employed  detectives 
and  went  after  that  graft,  unbeknown  to  any  one.  Eventually  they 
came  to  a  point  where  they  had  to  have  more  money  and  they  called 
on  me  for  advice  and  assistance.  I  got  other  people  interested,  and  they 
finished  the  job.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board  was  indicted,  tried 
twice,  and  they  were  unable  to  convict  him  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  character  of  the  evidence,  which  came  through  professional 
detectives,  but  they  retired  him  to  private  life.  He  was  the  most 
notorious  of  them  all.  It  led  to  the  resignation  or  withdrawal  of  other 
members  of  the  board,  to  the  election  of  two  or  three  new  men  pledged 
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less  than  cost  accounting,  which  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important 
part  of  the  administration  of  every  large  private  business  and  it  is  be- 
cause private  business  is  becoming  more  efficient  in  its  management  that 
we  may  hope  for  governmental  business.  And,  in  turn,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  greatest  stimulus  to  efficient  administration  of 
private  enterprises  must  be  found  in  governmental  affairs.  Govern- 
ments are  not  the  only  beneficiaries  of  this  movement  and  when  we  are 
here  met  to  discuss  how  to  improve  governmental  business  I  do  not 
want  to  meet  with  those  who  look  upon  governmental  affairs  as  the 
dregs  of  human  society;  I  come  as  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
commercial  world  has  as  much  to  learn  and  as  much  to  benefit  from  a 
study    of    governmental    affairs    as    governmental    officials    have    from 

studying  private  commercial  affairs,  and  it  is  because 
Public  and  private  affairs  and  governmental  affairs  are  so  inti- 

Private  Buinett    mately  associated.    And  the  advance  of  society  must 

be  not  one-sided  but  every-sided.  We  cannot  advance 
commercial  morality,  commercial  integrity,  the  efficiency  of  private  busi- 
ness, except  as  we  advance  that  of  governments.  And,  in  turn,  no  ad- 
vance in  governmental  affairs  will  be  successful  excepting  as  it  is  ac- 
companied with  thorough-going  advance  and  improvement  in  private 
commercial  business.  And  so  while  we  meet  here  nominally  in  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  municipal  governments  we  are  in  reality,  if  we  ac- 
complish anything  here,  if  we  voice  a  spirit  for  higher  governmental  life; 
we  are  introducing  factors  that  mean  higher  and  better  commercial  life, 
better  and  truer  individual  life,  a  higher  and  better  type  of  citizenship 
in  every  respect.  Hence  the  discussion  this  morning,  dealing  primarily 
with  municipal  finances,  budgets  and  statistics,  has  to  do,  first  and  fore- 
most with  the  problems  connected  with  the  better  financial  administra- 
tion of  our  cities  but,  ultimately,  with  the  better  life  of  our  cities  and 
of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  dealing  with  this  complex  subject  of 
"  The  Correlation  of  Financial  and  Physical  Statistics  of  Cities,"  the  ap- 
plication of  statistics  to  cost  accounting  and  administration  of  our  cities 
will  be  by  Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census. 

[For  Dr.  Willoughby's  paper  see  page  203.] 

Dr.  Willoughby,  continuing:  Of  course,  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  League  all  I  had  in  mind  was  simply  to  broach  this  subject  so  as  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  considerable  number  that  believed  that  the 
time  was  ripe  when  all  of  the  general  opinions  which  we  have  regarding 
practices  for  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  could  be  organized 
in  some  concrete  way,  feeling  that  as  long  as  students  and  professors 
simply  talked  in  a  general  way  about  political  science  and  political  prin- 
ciples, that  what  they  were  after — the  actual  improvement  of  conditions — 
was  not  being  accomplished  very  rapidly. 
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as  has  b«en  said,  that  the  figures  are  of  very  little  value  unless  they  take 
many  things  into  account.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  say  that  the  cost — 
even  a  broad  unit  cost  of  street  cleaning,  is  so  many  dollars  and  cents 
per  square  yard  in  one  city  as  compared  with  another.  This  amounts 
to  practically  nothing  unless  you  know  the  character  of  the  pavement, 
which  is  a  governing  factor.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  clean  and  keep 
clean  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  very  rough  paved  surface,  like  cobble- 
stones, say  or  even  granite  blocks,  than  it  does  to  keep  smooth  asphalt  or 
brick  clean  or  a  good  wooden  pavement.  Then  there  are  a  whole  variety 
of  other  conditions  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  including  labor 
conditions  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  cities  and  the  cost  of 
.water  used  for  a  street  cleaning — so  many  that  you  become  almost  lost 
in  the  maze  of  difficulties  that  is  presented.  The  same  thing  runs  through 
practically  all  of  the  other  municipal  services.  So  that  it  is  very  essential 
that  we  find  out  what  the  cost  is,  and  not  merely  that  we  have  tmit 
cost,  but  that  we  have  something  to  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  We  want  to  know  how  efficient  the 
work  is  that  is  being  done.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  one  dty  pays  so 
many  cents  per  square  yard  for  cleaning  the  streets  or  so  many  dollars 
a  year  for  hydrants  for  fire  service,  but  we  want  to  know  how  efficient 
the  street  cleaning  is  and  how  efficient  the  fire  service  is. 

Mr.  Chase:  As  a  little  explanation  of  what  Mr.  Baker  has  said,  it 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  say  that  the  original  committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the  League's  officers  themselves  fully  ap- 
preciated the  points  Mr.  Baker  has  made  but  that  the 
Definite  Finan-  whole  problem  was  so  complex  that  it  seemed  and  it 
oial  Statistics  in  fact  was,  wholly  impossible  for  the  League's  com- 
mittee to  undertake  it  at  once.  We  therefore  devoted 
our  attention  solely  to  the  financial  statistics  until  those  could  be 
gotten  into  some  classification  which  should  be  definite  and  sure  and 
accepted  throughout  the  country.  Now  that  that  has  been  done 
it  is  wise  without  doubt  to  take  up,  as  Dr.  Willoughby  suggests, 
the  correlative  branch  of  physical  statistics;  but  that  is  a  tremendously 
big  subject.  Plans  must  be  laid  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  money  must 
be  provided  in  ample  amount,  otherwise  such  an  investigation  would  be 
of  a  very  little  value.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
financial  statistics  part  of  it  has  been  well  done  and  it  has  taken  about 
ten  years  to  do  it  and  while  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  it  seemed  hope- 
lessly impossible  to  arrive  at  the  standard  classifications  which  should 
be  accepted  throughout  the  country,  yet  here  they  are.  They  are  accepted, 
the  cities  are  applying  them  individually  and  by  states,  and  that  job 
seems  to  be  pretty  fairly  well  done;  now  the  next  step  is  bigger  but 
it  must  be  in  due  time  undertaken. 

Mr.  Burnham:  This  paper  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  is  exceedingly  valu- 
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It  is  now  attempting  to  co-ordinate  and  express  the  best  ideas  of  the 
auditors  of  the  various  school  departments  of  our  large  dties,  and  of 
the  educational  organizations  of  the  country  and  of  all  others  interested 
in  efficient  school  statistics.  We  want  to  bring  school  statistics  and  the 
cost  of  administration  to  definite  units.  We  trust  that  we  may,  through 
this  concensus  of  opinion,  make  a  forward  step  in  this  branch  of  work 
during  the  next  year. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Speed,  City  Clerk,  Norfolk,  Va.:  We  find  that  the  men  sent 
by  the  Census  Bureau  are  efficient  and  do  their  work  well  when  we  put 

ourselves  fully  at  their  disposal;  but  what  we  find  is 
Lack  of  a  lack  of  form  or  common  basis  of  comparison  after 

Unifiinility  the  accounts  have  been  compiled,  as  to  street  cleaning 

and  such  matters.  A  number  of  cities  we  find,  under 
the  head  of  street  cleaning,  will  have  included  the  collection  and  in- 
cineration of  garbage;  in  other  cities  we  find  it  comes  under  the  head 
of  "board  of  health".  If  a  common  form  will  be  provided  so  that  the 
cities,  in  making  up  their  cost  of  expenditures,  could  use  that  common 
form,  why,  then  a  large  difficulty  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

Dr.  Allen:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion,  but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain it.  I  want  to  move  that  a  committee  of  five,  with  Dr.  Willoughby 
as  chairman,  be  requested  to  form  a  plan  for  the  educational  work  he  has 
in  mind,  to  call  for  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $100,000  a  year  and 
to  run  up  to  $250,000  a  year.  The  great  trouble  is  when  we  run  up 
against  things  of  this  kind  we  hate  to  face  the  real  cost  of  them 
and  arc  all  the  time  asking  for  too  little.  If  we  start  off  a  pro- 
position of  this  kind  and  have  in  view  $10,000  a  rich  man  will  say 
"  I  will  give  $500  in  order  to  get  rid  of  you."    Dr.  Willoughby  is  not 

talking  about  tens  of  thousands,  he  is  talking  about 
Dr.  Willonghby's  five  hundred  thousand  a  year, — ^the  greatest  university 
Proposition  in  the  country.     If  this  thing  is  organized  right  it  will 

knock  the  spots  off  all  the  universities  in  the  country 
so  far  as  concerns  the  size  and  scope  of  the  work.  I  would  like  to  see 
what  the  result  of  ten  or  twelve  years  work  of  this  League  would  pro- 
duce in  this  way. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  five  be  asked  to  formulate  our 
picture  as  to  what  the  business  man  and  the  philanthropist  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  doing  along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Willoughby:  Part  of  the  remarks  I  endorse  very  heartily.  I  am 
glad  that  it  has  been  courageously  stated  here  that  this  is  a  proposition 
of  years,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  really  involves  the 
whole  question  of  efficiency.  I  believe  if  anything  is  launched  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  big  scale  and  I  believe  if  it  is  launched  on  that  scale  it  will 
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The  Chairman  :  You  have  heard  the  motion  as  amended.     If  there  is 
no  further  discussion  I  will  put  it 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  "  Budgets  and 
Balance  Sheets",  by  Harvey  S.  Chase,  of  Boston. 
[For  Mr.  Chase's  paper  see  page  214.] 

The  Chairman:  I  will  next  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gettemy  for  his 
paper  upon  "  The  Standardizing  of  Municipal  Accounts  and  Statistics 
in  Massachusetts." 

Mr.  Gettemy:  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  endeavoring  to  straighten 
out  and  harmonize  and  standardize  municipal  accounts  and  statistics 
in  Massachusetts,  and  my  paper  will  be  simply  a  resume  of  what  we 
have  attempted  in  that  line,  without  undertaking  to  discuss  per  se  the 
finances  or  the  financial  condition  of  any  of  our  Massachusetts  municipali- 
ties. I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  before  this  audience,  composed 
of  members  of  the  National  Municipal  League  which  originated  the 
movement  about  twelve  years  ago  for  the  standardizing  of  municipal 
accounts  and  statistics,  to  review  in  any  measure  at  this  time  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  several  states  along  that  line.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  League  and  the  stimulus  provided  by 
the  Census  Office  about  a  dozen  states  at  the  present  time  are  tmder- 
taking,  through  some  central  state  bureau  or  office,  to  standardize  the 
municipal  accounts  of  their  various  cities  and  towns  and  also,  in  some 
states,  have  their  accountants  for  various  minor  civil  divisions;  notably 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  by  virtue  of  acts  passed  at  the  session  of  their 
legislature  a  year  ago  last  winter. 

[For  Mr.  Gettemy's  paper  see  page  230.] 

The  Chairman  :  May  I  at  this  moment,  in  comment  on  Mr.  Gettemy s 
statement  concerning  the  registration  of  municipal  bonds,  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  quite  a  number  of  years  a 
large  class  of  municipal  bonds  have  been  registered  at  the  state  capitol 
and  of  bonds  so  registered  the  State  of  Illinois  becomes  a  guarantor  of  the 
collection  of  such  bonds. 

Mr.  Burnham  :  Before  the  discussion  may  I  be  permitted  to  present 
the  tentative  report  of  the  League's  committee  on  City  Budgets  and 
Finances  ? 

The  committee  has  had  several  meetings,  the  last  one  at  Narragansett 
Pier.    The  report  is  a  tentative  one. 
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the  word  "budget"  as  a  trunk  or  root  designation  and  to  coin  or  adopt 

certain  qualifying  adjectives  to  use  with  the  trunk 
Definitioni  word  which  would  indicate  just  what  act  or  trans- 

action is  under  discussion  or  to  which  reference  is  being 
made.  If  the  second  alternative  be  thought  desirable  Dr.  Cleveland  sug- 
gests for  consideration  the  following: 

1.  Departmental  estimates  of  expenditures 

2.  Estimates  of  revenues 

3.  Proposed  budget  of  total  expenditure  to  be  provided   by  taxation 
and  other  revenues. 

4.  Tax  requirements. 

5.  Final  appropriations  from  taxes  and  other  revenues. 

Two  of  these  may  be  combined  such  as  "budget  of  departmental  esti- 
mates" to  include  i  and  2,  and  "proposed  budget"  to  include  3  and  4. 
If  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  narrow  the  term  "budget"  to  one 
class  of  acts,  numbers  i  and  2  may  be  termed  "departmental  estimates"; 
3  and  4  may  be  called  "budget"  and  5  may  be  called  "act  of  ap- 
propriation." 

Under  the  head  of  "Accounting  Terminology"  in  the  last  volume  of 
Statistics  of  Cities  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  February, 
1910,  the  report  says  at  page  33: 

Summary  of  budgetary  expenditures. — The  governments  of  most 
American  cities  prepare  more  or  less  elaborate  budgets  or  statements  of 
expenditures  to  be  met  from  a  current  revenue.  Some  of  these  cities 
include  all  their  costs  of  government  in  such  a  budget,  and  thus  meet 
from  revenues  not  only  their  current  operating  expenses  but  all  amounts 
required  for  outlays  and  those  to  be  transferred  to  sinking  funds  or  em- 
ployed for  other  specified  purposes.  Summaries  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments arranged  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section  will  show  the  relation 
of  revenue  receipts  to  costs  of  government,  and  the  formal  payments 
for  the  liquidation  of  indebtedness.  These  summaries,  however,  will  not 
exhibit  the  relation  between  the  revenue  receipts,  or  revenue,  and  the 
payments  other  than  those  for  current  expenses  and  interest  made 
specially  payable  from  current  revenue  by  the  terms  of  the  appropriation 
or  revenue  acts.  A  complete  summary  of  revenue,  or  revenue  receipts, 
and  budgetary  expenditures  or  the  expenses  and  other  charges  made 
specifically  chargeable  to  current  revenue,  is  a  statement  of  considerable 
administrative  significance  and  assistance.  Such  statements  are  at  the 
present  time  very  frequently  presented  under  the  term  "  summary  of 
revenue  and  expenses,"  a  term  which  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  them, 
since  the  designation  "expense"  is  not  a  proper  one  to  use  in  referring 
to  amounts  transferred  to  sinking  funds,  disbursed  for  meeting  the  costs 
of  outlays,  or  for  similar  purposes,  even  though  paid  from  revenue.  A 
better,  because  more  descriptive,  designation  for  referring  to  all  these 
amounts  made  payable  from  revenue  by  the  specific  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriations is  "  budgetary  expenditures." 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  detailed  appropriations  were  an 
effective  check  upon  the  overpayment  of  the  politically  effective,  but 
departmentally  inefficient  employees,  and  that  the  elasticity  of  the  "  lump 
appropriation  method"  could  be  secured  by  transfers  from  one  item 
to  another  upon  the  affirmative  action  of  the  central  appropriating  body. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  installation  of  "balance  sheet,  double 
entry  "  methods  of  bookkeeping  logically  precedes  the  making  of  a  bndgct 
and  that  summary  reports  in  "  balance  sheet "  form  should  be  drawn 
off  monthly  by  the  comptroller  from  the  general  ledger  of  the  municipality 
and  published  regularly  for  the  information  of  the  city  government  and 
the  citizens.  'Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Burnham,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Pleydell:  How  far  it  is  the  practice  to  borrow  money,  in 
anticipation  of  taxes,  on  short-term  bonds  is  a  vital  question.  There 
are  some  cities  that  practically  collect  their  money  in  advance;  they 
so  arrange  their  fiscal  year  that  they  collect  the  money  in  advance. 
There  are  other  cities — of  which  New  York  City  is  the  most  striking 
example — ^that  do  not  get  any  money  in  until  the  end  of  the  year.    In 

that  case  with  a  budget  of  $165,000,000  for  the 
Haw  York*!  current  year,  the  dty  begins  to  spend  on  the  first  of 

Praotioe  of  January.    With  the  exception  of  general   current 

fund  revenue,  such  as  lights  and  taxes,  things  of  that 
sort,  a  comparatively  few  millions,  the  rest  of  the  money  doesn't  begin 
to  come  in  until  October  and,  in  any  large  amotmt,  until  the  first  of 
November,  and  isn't  all  in  yet.  Out  of  that  $165,000,000,  without  knowing 
the  exact  figures  now,  I  judge  that  over  $100,000,000  has  been  borrowed 
in  anticipation,  perhaps  more,  because  we  continue  under  the  very  bad 
practice  of  carrying  the  temporary  bonds  over,  from  year  to  year.  They 
can  be  issued  for  two  years.  The  one-year  ones  are  extended  and  the 
two-year  ones  are  extended.  The  practice  of  taking  moneys  out  of  those 
temporary  bonds  and  juggling  with  the  account  led  to  carrying  un- 
collectible taxes  as  an  asset  in  the  city  of  New  York  until  a  total  amount 
of  $33,000,000  was  rolled  up.  Most  of  it  was  outstanding  in  bonds  sup- 
posed to  be  issued  against  the  current  year's  taxes  but  of  which  a  large 
part  was  for  prior  years'  uncollectible  taxes.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
taxpayers  during  the  last  30  years  have  escaped,  by  means  of  an  im- 
properly low  tax  rate,  their  share  of  the  current  expenditures  which  will 
now  have  to  be  met  by  the  present  owners  of  property  and  the  future 
owners  of  property  until  they  get  rid  of  that  $33,000,000. 

The  city  this  year  has  had  to  levy  in  the  budget  a  total  amount  of 
$10,000,000  to  cover  uncollectible  and  past  deficiencies  in  order  to  have 
some  money  to  get  along  with.  This  has  made  a  big  increase  in 
this  year's  tax   rate.    Not   all  of  that  $10,000,000  is   due  to  this   past 
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Mr.  Chase:  Then  why  doesn't  your  fiscal  year  begin  on  the  first  of 
January  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox  :  It  begins  on  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Chase:  Your  political  year  and  fiscal  year  are  separate? 

Mr.  Wilcox:  Absolutely.  The  political  year  begins  on  January  first 
and  the  fiscal  year  on  July  first,  and  so  the  mayor  and  the  common 
council  and  other  officials  all  go  out  of  office  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  result  is  that  the  board  of  assessors  get  their  assessment  roll  ready 
before  the  budget  is  completed,  along  in  April;  the  complete  figures  are 
handed  to  the  comptroller  and  are  spread  over  the  assessment  roll,  and 
the  taxes  are  ready  for  collection  on  the  first  of  July.  When  the  tax 
roll  is  completed  and  filed  in  the  comptroller's  ofHce  the  taxes  become  a 
lien  and  are  pa3rable  for  thirty  days  without  interest,  and  after  thirty 
days  they  draw  interest.  If  I  am  right,  they  draw  one  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  a  half  of  one  per  cent  for  each  month 
after  that.  And  finally,  the  next  spring,  they  add  five  per  cent  to  the 
unpaid  taxes,  and  then  they  sell  the  property.  The  result  is  that  we 
collect  about  three-quarters  of  our  annual  tax  money  within  the  first 
month,  and  have  cash  in  hand  to  pay  our  bills  for  the  year,  except 
when  we  run  up  against  deficiencies  owing  to  insufficient  appropriation. 
That  certainly  works  in  a  city  of  this  size,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  ought 
not  to  work  everywhere. 

The  Chairman  :  It  works  in  Detroit.  You  will  find  that  same  system 
in  Detroit,  and  a  great  many  other  cities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pleydell:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Wilcox  if  there  is  any  objection 
made  here  that  it  takes  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  to  put 
into  the  banks,  etc?    That  is  the  one  criticism  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilcox  :  The  city  gets  interest  on  its  deposits.  Under  a  contract 
with  the  banks  it  gets  three  per  cent  on  its  lowest  monthly  balances. 

Mr.  Chase:  That  same  point  comes  up  frequently  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  point  that  Mr.  Pleydell  now  emphasizes,  that  while  there  is 

a  corporation  in  the  municipality  and  it  gets  interest 
The  Question  on  its  money  in  the  bank,  the  actual  stockholders  in 

of  Interest  that  corporation  are  the  taxpayers  and  if  you  take  the 

money  away  from  the  taxpayers  they  lose  just  as  much 
interest  as  the  corporation  gains, — you  are  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  another.  And  really,  when  you  come  to  figure 
that  down  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  marked  difference,  taking  the 
whole  community  of  taxpayers,  between  one  system  and  another.  You 
are  paying  interest  or  you  are  losing  interest,  just  as  much  in  one  case 
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solutely  uncollectible,  for  years,  and,  moreover,  we  get  around  the  law 
that  the  tax  limit  be  twelve  dollars  a  thousand,  by  excessive  valuations. 
There  is  hardly  a  piece  of  property  in  Cambridge,  except  property  that 
is  on  the  business  streets  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  town  which 
people  won't  sell  an3rway,  that  can't  be  bought  for  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  its  value.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  question  is  closely  allied  with 
municipal  accotmting.  We  cannot  run  our  cities  properly  as  long  as  we 
are  evading  the  facts  in  that  manner.    We  want  to  get  our  assessors 

appointed  as  quickly  as  possible,  have  them  appointed 
Aiseflsment  by  the  mayor,  after  a  dvil  service  examination.    In 

Methods  that  way  we  feel  that  men  can  be  put  into  that  office 

who  will  give  all  their  time  to  that  work  and  assess 
property  equitably  and  be  on  the  job  all  the  time.  I  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  if  the  gentlemen  here  could  give  me  any  suggestions  as  to  whether 
that  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  method  for  the  appointment  or  the  placing 
in  office  of  assessors.  Our  present  method  is  perfect  nonsense.  We  elect 
a  man  to  assess  his  neighbors,  on  account  of  his  popularity  1 

Mayor  Beattie:  I  come  from  the  city  of  London,  in  Canada;  I  am 
mayor  of  the  city.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  these  various  topics.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  very  fully  conversant  with  the  working  of  these  matters  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  Mr.  Hull  just  stated. 
The  system  we  follow  in  London  and  I  think  in  all  the  cities  in  Canada, 
is:  the  council  appoints  a  permanent  assessment  commissioner;  he  holds 
office  during  good  behavior  or  until  for  some  reason  the  council  sees  fit 
to  remove  him.  The  appointment  of  the  assessors,  which  my  friend 
refers  to,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  the  assessment  commissioner ; 
they  are  appointed  every  year  by  those  two  officials.  The  assessment  is 
made  in  the  year  before  the  levy  takes  place.  For  instance,  in  1910,  we 
assess  for  the  year  191 1.  Our  fiscal  year  runs  from  the  first  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  December.  Our  taxes  are  collected  in  three  installments. 
The  estimates  are  struck  usually  about  the  month  of  March.  The  coun- 
cil takes  office  on  the  ist  of  January.  Then  about  March,  after  going 
through  all  the  necessary  steps,  they  strike  the  rate.  Then  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  tax  is  payable  during  the  month  of  July,  the  second 
during  the  month  of  September  and  the  last  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  November.  A  man  may  pay  all  three  installments  at  once.  If  he 
pays  them  during  the  month  of  July  he  receives  a  discount  of  three  per 
cent  off  the  second  installment  and  five  per  cent  off  the  third,  making  in 
all  a  round  discount  of  four  per  cent.  If  the  first  and  second  installments 
are  paid  and  he  pays  the  third  during  the  month  of  September,  then  he 
receives  a  third  discount  of  five  per  cent  off  the  last  one.  Then  there  is 
a  penalty,  a  separate  penalty  of  five  per  cent,  added  on  each  installment 
as  it  becomes  overdue. 
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bulk,  are  actually  receiving  these  colossal  increments  of  value  which  are 
community-created,  and  if  the  taxes  are  increased  for  efficient  service, — 
there  is  no  argument  whatever  for  inefficiency  or  extravagance,  the  bad 
results  of  whch  fall  upon  the  bulk  of  the  population,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  taxes  which  simply  reduce  the  amount  of 
this  princely  present  which  the  community  is  annually  paying  to  the 
real  estate  owners.  Of  course  under  our  system  of  taxation  where  the 
tax  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  increment  of  value; 
but  still  in  the  aggregate  the  taxpayers  are  getting  this  increment,  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  these  increased  social  services,  and  there  is  no 
injustice  making  them  pay  for  those  services  out  of  this  princely  present 

President  Foulke:  The  resolution  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bonaparte  is, 
I  believe,  now  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the  League.  Will  Mr. 
Fesler  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Fesler:  The  committee  appointed  at  the  morning  session  has  pre- 
pared the  following  resolution: 

The  National  Municipal  League,  in  annual  session  convened  at  Buffalo, 
in  1910,  desires  to  place  on  record  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  as  President  of  the  League. 

Elected  at  Detroit,  in  1903,  to  succeed  the  late  James  C.  Carter,  he  has 
steadfastly  maintained  the  high  ideals  in  public  life  and  municipal  service 
for  which  the  League  has  been  striving.  Uniformly  courteous,  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking,  he  has  at  all  times  and  in  all 
Retirement  of  places  advocated  and  practiced  the  principles  of  the 
Mr.  Bonaparte        public    good    as    against    private    interests.     He    has 

maintained  an  open-minded  attitude  on  all  questions 
discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  League;  he  has  promoted  freedom  of 
discussion;  he  has  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  presented  to  the  Executive  Officers  and  Executive  Board,  and 
has  been  in  a  real  sense  a  helpful  coadjutor  in  effectively  promoting  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  in  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  League,  our  high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  continue  these  services  as  a  member  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Board,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee; 

Resolved,  also,  that  these  Resolutions  be  made  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  League,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  him. 

William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Horace  E.  Deming, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Clarence  L.  Harper, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Mayo  Fesler,  Chairman, 

Committee. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Foulke:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Corrupt  Practices  in   Municipalities"  by 
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municipalities  and  from  rural  districts,  county  chairmen  and  others,  came 
down  to  town,  they  saw  a  mysterious  individual  in  a  back  room  and  they 
went  out  with  their  coat  pockets  bulging  with  bills  mostly  of  small  de- 
nominations but  very  large  in  amount.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
I  have  seen  these  fellows  come  into  the  room  of  a  chairman  and  have 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  him  as  to  whether  they  were  going  to  get 
$2500  or  $3500.  Now,  that  was  a  common  thing,  it  was  carried  on  in  a 
most  unblushing  fashion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  with 
those  who  have  followed  it  out  that  in  those  days  elections  were  bought 
wholesale,  not  only  in  this  state,  but  through  the  country — and  nobody 
cared.  But  there  were  some  very  sensational  occurrences  in  1904, 
charges  and  counter-charges,  which  called  public  attention  sharply  to  this 
matter.  Then  there  came  the  insurance  investigation,  where  it  appeared 
that  some  large  sums  had  been  paid  by  corporations  to  party  managers, — 
of  course,  for  corporate  purposes  and  not  for  public  purposes.  Then 
came  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr.  Harriman  showing  Uiat  just  before 
election  he  and  his  friends  had  contributed  some  $260,000,  and  as  he 
picturesquely  phrased  it,  it  had  a  "decided  influence"  on  the  campaign. 
Those  things  sank  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Perry  Belmont  printed  in  the  North  American  Review  a  very  interesting 
and  competent  article  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  money  in  elections. 
About  the  same  time  the  "Association  to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections  '*  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  a  number  of  people  in  the  state. 
That  Association  brought  about  some  statutory  changes.  It  put  a  real 
corrupt  practices  act  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  state,  and  it  has 
since  been  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  act.  The  act  went 
through  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  such  acts,  and  is  still  going  through 
them,  and  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details  of  our  various  struggles 
and  difficulties. 

We  come  to  the  present  year  of  1910,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  a  great  change  is  apparent  in  six  years.    We  have  now  an  accotmt- 

ing  by  the  party  officers  at  large,  which  I  am  sure  is 
Th6  Principle  a  fairly  complete  accounting.  When  I  speak  of  the 
of  Accounting  officers  at  large  I  mean  the  officers  of  the  larger  poli- 
tical organizations.  The  state  committee  accounts  arc 
apt  to  be  honest  and  complete  accounts,  I  am  well  satisfied.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  talks  with  the  people  who  have  prepared  those  accounts,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  accounts  are  practically  correct.  We  have  an  aroused 
public  opinion.  The  people  are  no  longer  indifferent  to  the  purchase  of 
elections.  We  have  a  statute  which  is  fairly  operative  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient ginger  behind  it  to  bring  about  its  enforcement,  and  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  that  we  have  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  attitude  of  the 
politicians  in  the  state  toward  this  subject  far  different  from  that  which 
existed  six  years  ago.  It  was  picturesquely  phrased  by  a  very  active 
politician  who  spoke  to  a  friend  of  mine  about  our  Association  in  the 
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trict,  that  he  desired  our  Association  to  take  the  matter  u^  and  that  he 
was  well  satisfied  from  personal  inquiry  that  a  very  large  corruption  fund 
had  been  collected  and  was  about  to  be  distributed  among  the  voters  of 
that  congressional  district.  We  went  into  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
care.  At  his  own  suggestion  we  secured  the  services  of  three  or  four 
expert  detectives.  They  were  not  the  ordinary  brand  of  men  who 
stand  on  the  corner  and  notify  you  that  they  have  spent  a  day  and  ten 
dollars  in  doing  nothing,  but  they  were  really  intelligent  men.  They 
went  to  every  saloon  every  day,  they  went  to  every  social  dub,  they 
joined  the  political  organizations  which  were  supposed  to  be  distributing 
these  funds.  After  election  they  went  around  again,  the  entire  round  of 
every  agency  and  person  through  whom  these  moneys  would  naturally 
be  distributed,  the  barkeepers  and  people  of  that  class,  and  their  re- 
port which  was  rendered  to  their  superior  officer,  selected  by  the  very 
gentleman  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been 
substantially  no  vote-buying  at  all  in  that  congressional  district.  Now 
that  I  give  you  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  large  dties,  and 
oftentimes  in  the  districts  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  the 
corrupt  population, — direct  purchase  of  votes  is  rare, — for  instance,  in 
this  case  it  was  Tammany, — and  the  idea  that  Tammany  gets  its  vote  by 
purchase,  which  is  I  think  a  popular  idea,  is  evidently  not  always  correct 
The  Association  has  had  very  little  call  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
action  against  corrupt  practices  by  the  greater  political  organizations. 
There  have  been  cases  where  some  district  afforded  instances  where 
purchases  had  been  made,  but  as  a  rule  corrupt  practices  do  not 
extend  to  the  greater  city.  They  do  exist  largely  in  the  country, 
and  there  it  has  come  under  the  fallacy  that  the  farmer  desires 
to  be  paid  for  his  time.  You  go  out  and  see  him  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  I 
will  come  in,  but   I   am  working  to-day,"   and  he   desires  two  dollars, 

and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  gets  in  the 
Rural  habit  of  coming  in,  and  sits  on  the  fence  all  day,  until 

Corraption*  the  close  of  the  voting,   with   the   managers  bidding 

alternately,  to  see  which  one  will  pay  him  the  high- 
est sum,  and  if  he  is  not  paid  he  goes  home  without  voting.  That  is 
just  a  plain  fact  I  am  stating;  that  is  not  fancy  at  all.  Such  conditions, 
then,  still  exist  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  the  question  is,  What  remedies 
can  be  applied?  Well,  in  this  state,  we  have  a  corrupt  practices  act. 
We  have  also  a  beautiful  criminal  statute  on  the  subject.  There  are 
corrupt  practices  acts  in  perhaps  15  or  20  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 
California  has  a  very  remarkable  statute,  prepared  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  There  are  statutes  in  many  of  the  Western  states  prepared  w^ith 
the  greatest  care, — and  nothing  happens  under  them.  You  have  all  heard 
of  perhaps  fifty  prosecutions  this  year  for  false  registration.  How  many 
prosecutions  have  you  heard  of  for  the  purchases  of  votes?    There  may 

*  The  recent  disclosures  in  Ohio  are  typical. — Editor. 
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country  boy  with  a  little  stick  and  a  hook  tied  on  the  end  of  a  string  can 
hook  out  trout  while  an  inexperienced  city  fisherman  with  his  magnificent 
tackle  fails  to  find  a  fish  in  the  same  stream.  Well,  it  a  good  deal  the 
same  way  with  statutes  of  this  character.  It  doesn't  make  so  much 
difference  what  kind  of  a  statute  you  have  if  you  have  the  experienced 
man  and  the  energy  behind  it  to  push  the  statute  to  its  logical  and  practical 
conclusions.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  statute  can  be  either  help- 
ful or  hurtful.  For  instance,  I  have  pointed  out  a  provision  which  is 
helpful  in  our  act,  namely  the  procedure  provision,  because  that  pro- 
vision enables  the  public  sentiment  of  the  commtmity  to  become  oper- 
ative, it  enables  any  individual  who  is  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on 
to  place  his  finger  upon  the  sore  spot  It  seems  to  me  that  barring 
minor  matters  in  connection  with  our  statute,  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  discussing,  that  there  is  but  one  gn'^at  possibility,  one  great 
field  that  we  might  now  open.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do^  but  it  is 
the  same  field  which  has  made  the  English  corrupt  practices  act  suc- 
cessful. The  only  body  of  opinion  that  we  can  get  to  enforce  the  act 
now,  is  that  which  comes  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  gentlemen  like 
yourselves  who  take  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  country,  but  in  England 
the  principle  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  places  a  premium  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  It  unseats  the  successful  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  there  has  been  any  corrupt  practice.  The  result  is  that  in 
a  bitterly  contested  election  in  England,  the  parties  are  very,  very 
good,  and  they  watch  with  hawk-like  eyes  the  attitude  of  their 
antagonists,  and  as  soon  as  a  party  is  guilty  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  England,  the  opposition  party,  from  no  patriotic  motives,  but 
from  the  purest  selfish  reasons,  at  once  makes  an  attack,  and  if 
successful  in  proving  corrupt  practices,  the  candidate  against  whom 
they  are  proven,  or  against  whose  agent  they  are  proven,  is  ousted  from 

ofHce  and  a  new  election  is  held.  Not  only  is  the 
The  lhig]T»h  person  found  guilty  ousted  from  office,  but  he  is  in- 

Fraotice  eligible  to  hold  office  for  five  years  thereafter.    The 

result  of  that  is  that  it  brings  to  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject a  tremendous  pressure.  There  is  somebody  who  is  anxious  to 
catch  somebody  else.  That  is  different  from  the  case  with  us,  because 
with  us,  when  anyone  has  been  guilty  of  such  practices,  he  is  pretty  con- 
fident that  his  opponent  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  practices,  and  after 
election  they  are  both  good  fellows  anyhow  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Now,  if  in  the  development  of  statutory  legislation  upon  this  subject 
some  method  could  be  found  by  which  we  could  hang  up  so  golden,  al- 
luring and  enticing  a  prize  to  the  opposition  as  the  ability  to  forfeit  the 
election  which  has  just  been  held,  to  deprive  the  successful  and  vulner- 
able candidate  of  the  office  which  he  has  purchased,  to  render  him  in- 
eligible for  five  years  thereafter, — if,  I  say,  such  a  system  can  be  found, 
then  we  will  at  once  enlist  behind  the  corrupt  practices  acts,  not  the 
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stop  moralizing  about  "bad"  people,  stop  throwing  stones  at  politicians 
and  must  begin  to  look  for  the  cause  of  graft  that  lies  a  great  deal 
deeper  than  the  relation  of  politicians  to  public  corporations,  or  public 
corporations  to  the  municipal  government. 

Personally  I  believe  it  is  true  that  graft  in  its  essential  manifestations 
is  not  peculiar  to  politics  or  government    If  we  had  time,  I  should  like 

to  cite  illustrations  from  private  charities  which  have 
Univenality  paid  ten,  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  in  excess  for 

of  Graft  supplies.    I  should  like  to  cite,  for  instance,  some  of 

the  letters  which  come  to  public  officials  requesting 
them  to  restore  superfluous  or  incompetent  employees  to  the  public 
payroll.  These  letters  do  not  come  from  corrupt  business  corporations, 
but  from  a  pastor  of  a  church  or  head  of  a  school  or  a  woman's  or- 
ganization. They  say,  **  Can  you  not  economize  somewhere  else  but  with 
my  friends  ?"  or  "  Will  you  not  please  find  a  place  for  So-and-So  who 
used  to  be  head  of  our  private  charity  agency  and  who  is  now  somewhat 
broken  down  in  health,  and  if  you  could  possibly  find  an  easy  place  in  the 
city  service  for  him  we  should  be  ever  and  ever  so  grateful  to  you." 

It  is  improper  influence  from  virtuous  sources  that  men  trying  to  clean 
out  our  city  government  have  to  contend  against  It  is  easy  to  meet  the 
Tammany  Halls  of  whatever  party.  They  shake  hands  with  you — say, 
"  Individually  those  fellows  are  all  right,  but  collectively  they  are  hell  "— 
but  they  look  you  in  the  face  and  play  an  open  game  of  opposition.  The 
man  who  does  not  play  the  open  game  and  the  man  who  is  hard  to  work 
against,  is  the  man  who  believes  in  efficiency  and  honesty  if  only  it  does 
not  affect  his  particular  relation  with  the  city  government. 

The  trouble  with  us  has  not  been  that  we  have  not  had  morals  enough. 
The  historians  of  the  future  are  going  to  say  that  the  American  people 
were  fairly  persistent  in  their  morality  from  1776  on.  I  believe  they  will 
challenge  all  these  orthodox  statements  about  the  moral  awakening  of 
the  people.  There  has  not  been  any  moral  awakening  of  the  people 
They  have  always  resented  wrong  things  whenever  they  could  see  them. 

The  awakening  that  has  come  is  an  awakening  on  the 
The  Need  of  the  part  of  a  few  leaders  who  are  talking  differently  to-day 
"  Open  Eye "  from  the  way  they  talked  a  few  years  ago  and  who 

are  admitting  now  something  that  other  people  have 
proved,  whereas  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  they  were  making  claims  which 
opponents  were  not  quite  able  to  disprove  conclusively.  In  other  words, 
what  we  need  is  an  open  public  eye  and  not  an  aroused  public  conscience. 

If  this  is  true,  the  question  is  how  are  we  going  to  keep  the  public  eye 
constantly  open?  The  corruptionist  does  not  put  a  placard  on  his  back, 
walk  about  Broadway  and  say,  "  I  am  a  grafter."  If  I  had  time  to  change 
this  title  I  should  have  asked  leave  to  subtract  from  it  the  expression 
"  overtake  the  grafter,"  because  the  grafter  is  not  an  animal  to  be  over- 
taken but  to  be  uncovered. 
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not  interfere  with  the  terms  being  properly  understood  and  properly  used 
by  those  wishing  to  eliminate  graft.  The  sole  aim  in  life  of  accounting  is 
to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  who,  evidence  as  to  the  what,  evidence  as  to 
the  when  of  orders,  contracts,  certificates  of  delivery,  inspections,  audits, 
stores  on  hand,  labor  rendered,  time  loafed,  shortages  concealed,  over- 
charges, etc 

We  of  municipal  research  have  everywhere  maintained  that  the  open 
public  eye  rather  than  the  aroused  public  conscience  is  essential  to  the 
elimination  of  graft,  and  that  the  reason  for  past  failures  is  more  often 
defective  evidence  than  defect  of  law  or  lack  of  conscience.  Perjury  or 
forgery  on  the  part  of  a  public  officer  belongs  to  the  genus  crime,  species 
perjury  or  forgery,  if  you  can  prove  it.  Falsifying  a  payroll  certificate, 
if  you  can  only  prove  it,  is  not  dissimilar  to  forging  a  bank  check.  Call- 
ing rotten  apples  ''A  i "  is  no  longer  an  innocent  act  when  once  the  false 
certificate  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  false  certifier.  Holding  ten  hear- 
ings to  do  the  work  of  one  is  no  longer  innocent  when  the  commissioner's 

own  records  of  condemnation  proceedings  show  that 
The  Heed  for  the  nine  extra  meetings  were  known  to  be  unneces- 

Eridenoe  sary.    As   Mr.   William   J.  Curtis   has    shown   in  an 

opinion  upon  the  taxpayer's  right  to  prosecute  officials 
not  only  for  stealing-graft  but  for  waste-graft  our  present  need  is  not  for 
more  virtue,  or  more  conscience,  or  more  law,  but  for  more  evidence. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  protecting  your  taxpayers  against 
waste-graft  and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  public  officials,  will  do  well 
to  possess  yourselves  of  Mr.  Curtis*  report.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,^  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  or  more  copies  at  five  cents  each. 
If  your  own  city  charter  does  not  make  it  true,  it  should  be  made  true 
that  any  public  official  or  employee  is  a  trustee  and  as  such  liable  for  the 
efficient  use  of  the  materials  and  the  opportunities  which  you  put  before 
him  as  trustee.  If  he  pays  $942,  for  articles  worth  $300,  as  was  recently 
proved  of  the  department  of  public  works  in  Buffalo,  you  can  collect 
$642  from  him.  If  he  pays  $166  for  something  worth  $50,  as  did  this 
Buffalo  department,  you  can  collect  the  difference — $116— from  him. 

The  whole  spawn  of  crimes  that  accompany  political  corruption  depends 
upon  someone's  ability  to  give  away  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  public  ignorance  of  what  is  being  done 
with  its  money  and  its  power.  To  supplant  ignorance  with  knowledge 
it  is  necessary  to  take  away  that  ability  to  fulfill  pledges  to  those  who 
want  to  prey  upon  the  public.  In  politics,  as  in  churches  and  universities, 
it  is  not  easy  to  graft  or  to  do  injustice,  or  to  be  comfortably  incom- 
petent when  the  actor  is  on  a  platform  in  full  view  of  an  audience  intent 
upon  what  he  is  doing.  Take  away  the  probability  of  concealment  and 
few    men   have   the    courage   to    defraud    their    fellow    or    violate   law. 

'  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
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electric  fire  and  police  alarms,  standing  police  force,   cash  register  re- 
ceipts, stubs  and  carbon  copies  in  promoting  the  en- 
Mnnioipal  for  cement  of  law.    It  has  been  decades  since  the  world 

Besearoh  an  accepted  the  idea  that  the  efficacy  of  these  various 

Electric  Light        agencies  is  due  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  they  help 

fix  responsibility  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  be- 
cause they  help  fix  the  time,  the  place,  the  act,  the  actors  and  accessories, 
they  make  violation  of  law  progressively  unattractive  and  tmsafe. 

Municipal  research  and  municipal  accounting  merely  ask  that  society 
shall  organize  its  public  business  so  that  every  public  official  shall  carry 
his  own  light  and  shall  leave  behind  him  his  own  carbon  copy,  notched 
receipt  stub  or  other  evidence  of  work  done,  so  that  these  shall  be  as  a 
cash  register  to  his  acts  and  an  electric  alarm  to  the  controlling  and 
correcting  centres  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  something  wrong 
with  public  business. 

One  illustration  from  New  York  is  furnished  by  a  valve  wheel  that 
has  now  become  famous  in  our  city  for  it  proved  to  the  general  public 
a  vague  abstract  thing  impossible  of  understanding.  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast  was  notified  by  the  inspectors  of  his  audit  division  that  the  de- 
partment of  corrections  had  approved  for  payment  a  bill  of  $i8  for 
twelve  four-inch  valve  wheels,  which  could  be  bought  at  retail  for 
seventy-two  cents.  He  stated  the  facts  to  the  mayor.  Mayor  Gaynor 
wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  corrections  somewhat  as  follows :  **  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  these  are  the  only  fish  that  have  slipped  through  your 
business  net  or  that  in  an  enterprise  as  large  as  yours  valve  wheels  are 
the  only  things  for  which  you  are  preparing  to  pay  several  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  you  ought  to  pay.  Dismiss  at  once  the  two  men  re- 
sponsible for  receiving  and  O.-K.-ing  the  bill.  Then  please  start  a 
thorough-going  inquiry  into  the  whole  department  from  top  to  bottom 
and  treat  in  the  same  way  everybody  who  is  found  to  be  indifferent  or 
inefficient." 

He  then  set  to  work  the  commissioners  of  account  to  make  this 
thorough  inquiry.  We  call  them  in  New  York  "the  mayor's  eye."  They 
deserve  to  be  called  quite  as  well  "  the  people's  eye "  for  any  man  who 

addresses  a  postal  card  to  Mayor  Gaynor  to-day  say- 
Thc  Mayor's  ing  he  was  treated  discourteously  by  a  city  employee 

Eye  or  that  a  street  is  costing  twice  as  much  as  it  should, 

or  that  supplies  are  not  being  delivered  according  to 
specifications,  sets  to  work  "  the  mayor's  eye  " — an  office  of  one  hundred 
odd  men  who  make  a  thorough-going  inquiry  not  merely  into  that  single 
complaint,  but  into  conditions  of  operation  in  all  parts  of  that  particular 
department.  Thus  a  verbal  complaint  or  a  postal  card  or  a  charge  in 
some  detail  from  individual  citizens  or  groups  of  citizens  has  lead  to 
the  saving  of  half  a  million  here  or  ten  thousand  there  or  the  reduction 
of  a  payroll  somewhere  else  by  fifty  or  one  hundred  men. 
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side  and  fail  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  routine  of  public  admin- 
istration to  the  heroics  and  high  statesmanship  of  politics,  the  new  lead- 
ers will  be  thoroughly  discredited  and  it  will  not  take  until  1912  to  dis- 
illusion the  followers.  There  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  those  of 
us  who  are  not  interested  in  the  party  or  personal  side  of  politics.  We 
have  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  between  now  and  1912  to  "  play  both  ends 
to  the  middle.''  The  Democrats  are  anxious,  the  •Republicans  are  fright- 
ened, and  if  we  keep  down  the  middle  of  the  road  and  play  them  over 
against  each  other  saying  to  each,  **  You  want  to  look  out  or  they  will 
beat  you,"  we  can  accomplish  wonders  in  the  next  two  years,  if  we  will 
work  with  a  straight,  insistent,  constructive  program. 

Ansley  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo:  One  special  matter  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Osbom  which  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  present  more  fully  because  we 
here  in  Buffalo  have  had  a  chance  to  try  it  out  in  our  experience,  and 
we  can  show  you  something  before  you  go  away  which  some  of  you 
have  never  seen  before, — that  is  the  voting  machine. 

Buffalo,  I  think,  is  the  largest  community  which  has  adopted  and  for 
many  years  has  used  the  voting  machine.    Up  to  this  year  it  has  been 

correct  to  say  that  our  voting  machines  have  played 
TheVotillg  us  absolutely  true,  and  we  have  had  no  reason  to  be 

Maohine  dissatisfied    with   them.    We   have   had    our    election 

returns,  after  the  close  of  the  polls,  more  quickly  than 
any  other  large  community,  and  there  has  been  less  trouble  in  the  way 
of  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  the  results  than  one  would  believe 
possible.  Certainly,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  things  which 
existed  before,  when  we  voted  on  paper  ballots,  either  in  the  early  stage 
when  parties  and  individuals  got  up  their  own  ballots,  or  in  the  later 
stage  when  the  state  furnished  official  ballots,  our  voting  machines  have 
been  an  enormous  improvement  in  celerity,  in  certainty  of  work  and  in 
the  removal  of  a  large  class  of  questions  which  are  involved  in  the 
general  subject  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  Tampering  with  boards 
of  elections,  holding  back  of  returns,  falsifying  returns  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities, or  supposed  necessities,  of  candidates  for  majorities  larger  or 
smaller  as  the  case  may  be,  all  those  things  have  been  entirely  done 
away  with  by  the  use  of  these  ballot  machines. 

It  is  important  to  speak  of  this  at  this  time  because  any  failure  of  a 
voting  machine  attains  great  publicity,  and  it  has  already  been  published 
broadcast  through  the  country  that  in  the  recent  election  last  week  two  of 
our  machines  obviously  did  fail.  That  subject  is  being  investigated  to- 
day before  the  board  of  canvassers,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Erie.  The  two  machines  are  over  at  the  City  Hall  and  the 
fault  is  going  to  be  found  out,  whatever  it  is.  One  or  two  candidates 
received  several  hundred  votes  less  than  they  were  entitled  to,  while  the 
rest  got  the  proper  number, — there  was  some  fault  in  the  mechanism. 
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didates  arranged  alphabetically,  or  at  least  not  in  party  columns,  and  a 
lever  opposite  each  one,  by  pulling  that  lever  it  records  on  a  sin^^le  dial, 
and  there  is  no  other  means  of  moving  that  dial.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  such  a  machine  would  not  be  patentable,  because  this  mechanism  has 
long  been  used  all  over  the  world.  With  the  elimination  of  patents  will 
disappear  the  great  expense  of  the  machine,  and  the  chances  of  break> 
down  will  disappear  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism. 

As  to  the  question  of  secrecy,  such  a  machine  will  click  for  every  man 
you  vote  for,  and  nobody  is  going  to  stop  to  count  whether  it  clicks 

five  or  seven  or  nine  or  eleven  times,  when  so  many 
Seorooy  men  are  on  the  ticket.    You  may  vote  for  one  man, 

and  move  the  pointer  back  and  vote  for  another,  for 
these  machines  do  not  record  until  you  come  out.  You  can  change  as 
much  as  you  like  while  you  are  in  the  voting  space.  The  recording  is 
done  when  you  throw  back  the  curtain.  The  entire  objection  on  the 
ground  of  secrecy  would  be  removed  if  we  had  this  form  of  ballot. 

Those  are  considerations  which  make  me  think  that  the  urging  of  the 
ballot  machines  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  help  in  the  general  movement  for 
ballot  reform,  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  a  machine  constructed  on  those 
simple  lines  will  be  safe,  economical,  entirely  secret  and  as  expeditious 
as  lightning  in  recording  the  vote.  The  vote  is  recorded  the  instant  the 
voting  is  concluded. 

Mr.  Pleydell:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  side  of  this 
question.  I  live  and  vote  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  we  have  been 
afflicted  with  this  machine.    They  cost  the  state  over  a  million  dollars. 

They  were  not  put  in  all  of  the  districts.  Wherever 
New  Jersey's  they  were  put  in  a  district  there  was  such  complaint 

Experience  that  the  commissioner  who  had  charge  of  them  would 

shift  them  off  on  another  district  until  nobody  would 
take  them.  I  was  in  one  of  those  districts  that  got  a  machine  on  the 
last  shuffle  and  had  to  keep  it.  The  protest  was  so  strong  that  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  referendum  law  by  which  the  people  of  a  voting  district 
could  have  a  special  election  as  to  getting  rid  of  the  machine.  My  town 
held  a  special  election  quickly.  It  was  so  nearly  unanimous  that  very 
few  people  bothered  to  vote.  It  is  a  small  district  with  about  a  thousand 
voters,  and  some  260  of  us  went  around  to  vote  the  machine  out.  About 
five  or  six  people  voted  to  keep  them.  Every  municipality  in  which  a 
vote  was  taken  voted  them  out.  The  machines  are  cumbersome,  they  are 
complex,  they  are  a  help  to  the  party  machine.  The  voting  machine  used 
is  so  complex  that  a  leading  professor  of  engineering  at  Princeton  con- 
fessed after  he  came  out  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  had  voted,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  governor  of  the  state  who  signed  the  bill 
to  put  the  machines  in  has  stated  that  he  didn't  know  how  he  voted, 
and  I  know  that  several  judges  of  our  courts  stated  that  after  they  had 
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series  of  voting  machines  is  a  permanent  investment  in  a  vicious  method 
of  voting.    You  get  the  strongest  element  of  greed  and  selfishness  on 
the  side  of  preserving  what  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization.    If  you  had  a 
simple  ballot,  if  you  had  an  honest  ballot,  if  you  had  a  readily  under- 
standable ballot,  if  you  had  a  ballot  that  held  out  equal  justice  to  each 
candidate,  or  each  office,  which  was  fair  to  each  voter  who  wished  t« 
discriminate  among  those  candidates,  if  you  had  that  ballot   and  you 
wanted  to  count  it  a  little  more   rapidly,   why,   have   a   cash   register. 
The  only  reason  we  have  any  need  for  a  cash  register  is  because  we 
have  a  vicious  form  of  ballot,  and  to  perpetuate  that  vicious  form  of 
ballot  by  saying,  "  Here's  a  contrivance  that  will  count  it  more  easily,** 
I  account,  very  little  short  of  a  political  crime.    In  Massachusetts,  where 
they  have  a  long  ballot,  but  a  simple  one  to  understand,  in  one  polling 
booth,  in  less  hours  than  we  occupy,  they  count  without  a  single  error 
sixteen   hundred   or   seventeen   hundred   of   those   ballots.    We   have  a 
ballot  so  enormously  bad  that  we  have  to  find  a  whole  lot  of  ignorant 
people,  half  educated,  to  man  the  polls  to  see  to  the  coimting.    Then  we 
say,  here  is  a  machine  that  will  rid  us  of  some  of  these  errors.    The  real 
thing  that  we  ought  to  call  for  is  a  decent  ballot,  and  until  we  get  that 
decent  ballot  let  none  of  us  advocate  the  putting  of  any  public  money 
in  any  machine,  however  ingenious,  that  helps  to  perpetuate  it.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Mosier:  We  have  had  voting  machines  in  Rochester.  I 
think    we    were    one    of    the    first,    if    not    the    first,    to    adopt    the 

ballot  machines.  The  original  machine,  I  think, 
Votillg  Machines  was  invented  by  a  Rochester  man.  There  has 
in  Bochester  been  a  suggestion  in  ^Rochester  that  they  should  be 

abandoned,  a  very  pronounced  suggestion.  There  has 
been  difficulty;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  approval.  We  stand  between  the 
two  views  that  have  been  expressed  here  to-day.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
the  plaintiff  in  an  action  in  relation  to  an  election  in  which  one  or  two 
machines,  one  in  particular,  was  clearly  wrong.  It  registered  2$%  of 
the  votes  blank  on  the  whole  ticket  voted  for,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
is  an  absurdity.  We  tried  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  that 
machine,  and  we  haven't  found  out  yet,  and  we  never  will,  [Applause], 
because  the  laws  that  are  framed  by  the  legislature  with  reference  to 
voting  are  framed  for  partisan  purposes.  One  of  the  objections  to  vot- 
ing machines  is  that  they  may  be  tampered  with,  and  a  great  many  people 
in  Rochester  think  that  they  have  been  tampered  with,  and  that  the  law 
which  governs  elections  is  so  framed  that  if  they  are  tampered  with  the 
discovery  of  it  can  never  be  made.  So  that  when  we  consider  the  question 
of  ballot  machines  we  must  also  consider  the  question  of  the  election 
law,  and  before  any  community  determines  to  adopt  a  voting  machine 
process  of  voting,  it  should  look  very  carefully  into  the  whole  subject 
because  there  are  unquestionably  two  sides  to  it. 
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come  to  them  at  some  remote  time  that  they  know  not  of,  when  thej 
too  may  be  forttmate  and  then  begin  to  get  returns  on  their  investment 

Harold  J.  Rowland,  of  New  York:  I  want  to  draw  just  one  parallel 
between  the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  and  another  movement 
which  most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  believers  in,  namely* 

the  conservation  movement    It  seems  to  me  that  they 
Unearned  both  spring  from  the  same  fundamental,  and,  I  think; 

Increment  and       eternal  principle.    I  hold  that  the  only  real  right  to 
Conservation  property  arises  from  labor.    What  a  man  labors  upon, 

what  he  impresses  with  his  personality,  belongs  to  him 
against  all  the  world.  £ver3rthing  else,  which  is  the  product  of  natural 
forces,  which  is  part  of  the  universe,  should  belong  to  no  man  particu- 
larly, except  as  he  impresses  some  part  of  it  with  his  own  personality, 
but  should  belong  to  the  whole  community.  That  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  are  now  working  out  our  conservation  system.  We  are  say- 
ing that  the  land  and  the  natural  deposits  and  the  forests  and  the 
water  powers  which  still  belong  to  all  the  people  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  people  and  those  who  would  use  them  shall  do  it  only  by 
giving  back  a  proper  share  of  their  proceeds  to  all  the  people.  We  can 
do  that  with  the  part  of  the  national  domain  which  still  belongs  to  vs, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  with  that  part  of  it  of  which  we  have  disposed  to 
private  individuals;  and  the  only  way  that  we  can  get  for  all  of  us  that 
share  of  that  which  by  right  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  not  to  the  individual 
man,  is  by  some  system  of  taking  part  of  the  proceeds,  such  as  the 
taxation  of  the  unearned  increment.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  movement 
in  England,  which  began  by  the  introduction  of  the  Lloyd-George  budget, 
is  part  of  the  same  world-wide  movement  which  in  this  country  is  show- 
ing itself  in  the  conservation  movement;  and  therefore,  since  I  believe 
in  the  one,  I  believe  in  the  other,  and  I  believe  in  them  both  because  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  founded  on  a  fundamentally  right  principle. 

Mr.  Pleydell:  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  Mr.  Rowland  has  said 
as  to  the  theoretical  and  fundamental  principles  back  of  the  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Martin's  paper.  Mr.  Martin  has  done  a  service  in  bringing  that 
subject  up  now  before  the  League,  because  it  is  something  which  in  many 
of  its  aspects  is  coming  very  decidedly  to  the  front.  We  have  eWdences 
of  that  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Martin  quoted  from  the  address  of  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  in  Boston  made  on  Saturday  night.  In  Monday  morning's 
papers  in  Pittsburgh  there  was  a  three-column  statement  by  the  city 
comptroller  along  practically  the  same  lines,  pointing  out  the  great  in- 
creases in  property  in  Pittsburgh  and  suggesting  that  Pittsburgh  needed 
two  things  to  make  it  a  great  city,  one  being,  a  canal  to  Lake  Erie  and 
the  other  being  some  modified  application  of  an  increased  tax  upon  the 
value  of  land  as  distinguished   from  other   forms  of  property.    These 
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me.    The  single  tax  is  coining.    The  principle  of  it,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  modified  form.    It  will  come,  as  I  see  it,  not  because  it  is  a  great 

economical  principle  and  appeals  to  people  as  such. 
The  Single  Tax  but  through  taxation  necessities.  Some  of  these  days 
Principle  our  hard-headed  city  officials,  our  hard-headed  busi- 

ness men,  are  going  to  see  that  they  cannot  go  any 
further  with  the  present  system.  There  are  gp-owing  social  necessities 
all  the  while.  Those  must  be  met  from  somewhere.  These  hard-headed 
men  are  going  to  put  on  their  spectacles  and  then  they  will  see  here  an 
easy  way  of  getting  some  money  out  of  somebody  that  it  doesn't  belong 
to  really  and  who  cannot  squeal.  [Laughter.]  That  is  where  and  how 
I  see  the  single  tax  principle  is  going  to  be  applied. 

Prof.  Hatton:  Just  one  very  practical  suggestion  with  regard  to  this 
unearned  increment,  I  would  like  to  make,  apart  from  the  controversy 
the  broad  general  principle  has  aroused.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not 
and  some  of  us  do  in  our  cities,  we  are,  in  making  certain  public  im- 
provements, passing  over  a  very  large  bonus  to  people,  who,  either  through 
foresight,  or  through  being  tipped  off,  as  somebody  said  this  afternoon, 
or  through  mere  luck  happen  to  be  in  a  place  where  they  benefit 
by  public  improvements.  For  instance,  if  we  build  a  park  in  a  city,  as 
things  go  in  America,  the  whole  people  pay  for  that  park.  That  results 
at  once  in  an  enormous  increase  in  value  to  property  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  all  those  of  us  who  are  taxpayers  get  out  of  that,  all  the 
recompense  we  get  for  what  we  have  paid,  is  a  slightly  additional  sura 

that  we  can  get  when  we  come  to  put  value  on  that 
Excess  property  again.    Now,   a  very  practical   suggestion   I 

Condemnation        have    to    make,    is    this, — why    should    not    American 

cities  be  reasonable  enough  to  do  what  most  English 
cities  are  doing?  That  is,  in  the  case  of  public  improvements  like  parks 
and  boulevards,  to  condemn  more  land  than  they  need  for  the  improve- 
ment itself.  No  one  would  claim  that  that  is  any  injustice  to  the  ad- 
jacent property  holder,  because  everyone  knows  that  under  the  process 
of  eminent  domain  as  it  is  worked  in  this  country  a  man  whose  property 
is  condemned  practically  always  gets  a  good  deal  more  for  it  than  he 
would  in  the  open  market.  At  the  same  time,  having  condemned  more 
property  than  they  need,  and  then  selling  that  property  at  the  higher 
value  resulting  from  making  the  improvement,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  the  city  to  get  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  unearned  increment 
which  results  from  that  public  improvement.  I  have  been  more  and 
more  amazed  that  American  legislatures  have  not  been  besieged  to  bestow 
that  extension  of  power  of  eminent  domain  upon  our  cities. 

On  motion  adjourned. 
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in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  Miss  Abbott  has  emphasized.  In 
the  second  place  I  want  to  say  that  Miss  Abbot  and  not  I  should  have 
written  this  paper,  because  she  could  write  it  with  a  knowledge  and  an 
insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chicago  situation  which  I  have  not 
I  will  ask  you  to  remember  Miss  Abbott's  point  of  view  as  thoroughly 
as  you  can  while  I  read  this  much  less  interesting  paper  on  the  local 
Chicago  liquor  situation. 

[For  Prof.  BramhalFs  paper  see  page  423.] 

President  Foulke:  We  will  have  a  further  discussion  of  this  same 
subject,  more  general  in  its  character,  however,  by  Prof.  Augustus  Ray- 
mond Hatton  of  the  Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "  The  Liquor  Situation  in  Ohio." 

[For  Prof.  Hatton's  paper  see  page  395.] 

Mr.  Hull:  Mr.  President,  believing  that  the  League  ought  to  express 
its  appreciation  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  have  prepared  this  short 
resolution. 

Resolvedf  That  the  National  Municipal  League  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  many  courtesies  which  have  been  shown  it  by  the  City  of  Buffalo 

during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting 
Besolutioil  of  now  closing.  Especially  do  the  delegates  acknowl- 
Thanks  ^^^^  ^^^  gracious  hospitality  of  Ansley  Wilcox.  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  who  has  beai 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  us  remember  Buffalo  wittv  pleasure. 

Resolved,  also  that  we  express  our  appreciation  to  our  hosts  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Club  and  the  Municipal  League  of 
Buffalo,  and  also  to  the  several  clubs  all  of  which  have  so  kindly  Uirown 
open  their  doors  to  us. 

Resolved,  further  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  League. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Foulke:  Unless  there  is  some  objection  upon  the  part  of 
the  League  that  consent  will  certainly  be  given. 

President  Foulke:  We  now  are  to  listen  to  a  paper  upon  another  very 
important  phase  of  city  government,  "An  Effective  Civil  Service  Law  in 
Cities ",  by  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League." 

Mr.  Goodwin  :  I  am  discussing  here  a  somewhat  technical  subject. 
This  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform.  My  paper 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  people  of  the  city,  or  the  legislature,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
civil  service  reform  in  connection  with  the  city  charter,  and  then  dis- 
cusses how  that  can  be  made  effective. 

[For  Mr.  Goodwin's  paper  see  page  304.] 


The  Civic  Secretaries'  Conference.' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  a  meeting  of  secretaries  of  dvic  associations 
in  America  was  called  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo  confer- 
ence on  good  city  government.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  comparatively  new  profession  have  been  called  together,  the 
invitation  suggested  an  informal  discussion  on  three  points: 

1.  The  purpose  of  local  civic  associations.  How  does  it  differ  from 
that  of  a  business  organization,  such  as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
charity  organization  society,  the  city  government?  Should  one  dvic 
organization  seek  to  arouse  the  interest  of  dtizens  in  all  phases  of  com- 
munity welfare,  or  should  there  be  a  separate  organization  for  each 
of  those  matters  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  housing, 
government,  dvic  adornment,  sanitation,  etc? 

2.  The  basis  of  membership  in  local  dvic  assodations.  Should  they  be 
branches  of  other  organizations,  such  as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
consequently  draw  their  membership  entirely  from  the  latter  or  should 
they  be  independent?  Should  the  effort  be  made  to  secure  members 
from  all  classes  of  society? 

3.  The  methods  to  be  used  by  local  civic  assodations.  Should  these 
be  simply  educational?  Should  the  association  as  an  assodation  take  an 
active  part  in  securing  the  election  of  offidals  in  sympathy  with  its  views? 

Twenty  associations  were  represented  by  their  secretaries  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  so  evident  was  the  value  of  the  conference  that  a  permanent  or- 
ganization was  formed  under  the  title,  "  Civic  Secretaries  Committee  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,"  for  the  purpose  of  "  considering  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  methods  of 
work  of  civic  associations."  The  officers  elected  were  Chairman,  Elliot 
H.  Goodwin,  New  York,  Secretary,  John  Ihlder,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  Treasurer,  Addison  L.  Winship,  Boston  City  Qub. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  undertakes,  first,  to  put  all  the  other 
members  on  his  mailing  list  to  receive  the  publications  issued  by  his  or- 
ganization; second,  to  make  his  office,  if  his  organization  is  local  in 
character,  an  information  bureau  regarding  all  matters  of  dvic  interest 
in  his  dty;  if  national,  regarding  all  matters  falling  within  its  province. 

In  order  that  the  discussion  might  begin  immediately  brief  papers  out- 
lining the  subject  from  three  points  of  view  were  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Atherton,  Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Civic  Improvement  League,  Addison 

1  Edited  by  John  Ihlder,  Field  Secretary  National  Housing  Assodation 
and  Secretary  of  the  Civic  Secretaries*  Committee. 
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different  organizations  in  a  day,  instead  of  having  only  one  general 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  or  bi-weekly  or  monthly  meeting.  In  that  way 
they  are  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  work  that  each  organization 
is  doing.  The  spirit  that  is  engendered  by  that  association  is  what  we  have 
found  to  be  the  best  element  for  accomplishing  results.  In  the  member- 
ship of  this  club,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  and  secure  the  greatest 
activity  throughout  the  city,  we  have  enlisted  not  only  the  governor,  the 
governor-elect,  all  of  the  living  ex-governors,  the  mayor  and  the  ex- 
mayors,  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  in  the  city  hall,  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  departments  of  the  State  House,  about  twenty  of  the  judges 
of  the  various  courts  in  the  city,  about  half  of  the  membership  of  the 
Boston  Bar,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  clergymen  of  the  dty.  I  think 
there  are  representatives  of  almost  every  activity  in  the  dty  represented 
in  the  membership.  And  by  a  thousand  of  these  men  getting  together 
every  day  there  is  an  interest  aroused  and  kept  alive  that  I  think  can  be 
brought  about  in  no  better  way  than  by  a  dty  club  organization.  Of 
course  the  president  and  governing  board  of  such  a  club  must  be  pro- 
gressive picked  men,  elected  to  office  for  a  suffidently  long  term  to  con- 
ceive and  organize  just  the  right  committees  and  to  take  the  initiative  in 
all  activities. 

"  In  bringing  together  men  of  all  parties,  creeds  and  hobbies,  diplomacy 
in  a  superlative  degree  must  be  used  and  tact  constantly  be  'on  the 
job.'  I  believe  the  city  club  function  should  be  to  organize  wisely  and 
thoroughly,  but  not  to  execute.  An  important  duty  in  a  large  dty  dub 
is  to  have  some  one  offidal  keep  constantly  in  touch  with,  and  feel  the 

pulse  of,  every  group  represented  in  the  membership, 
The  Cementing  and  report  to  an  intelligent  governing  board.  Further, 
of  Groups  to  cement  all  groups  together  this  offidal  should  see 

that  the  club's  motto  is  not  allowed  to  pass  into  in- 
nocuous desuetude.  In  fact  he  must  be  an  intelligent  mixer,  ready  and 
able  and  willing  to  preside  over  or  discuss  with  a  religious  body,  a  political 
group,  a  literary  group,  a  meeting  of  the  brewers'  assodation  or  an  edu- 
cational group.    His  acquaintance  must  be  a  large  and  diversified. 

"  City  clubs  organized  and  operated  on  the  lines  of  the  Boston  club 
are  destined,  in  my  mind,  to  accomplish  more  ultimate  good  than  organi- 
zations with  partisan  and  belligerant  policies. 

"  We  have  brought  into  the  City  Club  men  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
good  many  questions,  who  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other. 
We  have  in  a  good  many  cases  brought  about,  through  the  acquaintance 
that  has  sprung  up  between  those  men,  a  cordiality  of  feeling  and  a 
working  in  unison  that  I  think  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
method.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  connected  with  the  newspaper  profession ; 
a  good  many  of  those  men  were  not  personally  known  to  each  other; 
have  formed  a  group  that  meet  every  day  around  a  long  table;  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  a  group  of  judges;  the  same  thing  in  a  group  of  the 
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directly — the  adoption  of  the  new  charter.  Another  result  is  the  growing 
sentiment  for  a  better  organization  of  the  public  works  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Louis  K.  Rourke  had  not  been  in  office  more  than  a  month  before  he  in- 
troduced an  ordinance  to  consolidate  the  highway,  sewer,  water  and 
engineering  boards  of  the  city  into  one  department,  the  department  of 
public  works.  He  has  taken  an  entirely  fearless  stand  in  that  position. 
The  progress  that  he  is  making  in  his  campaign  of  education  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  club  by  a  series  of  meetings.  He  is  meeting  there  rep- 
resentatives of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  representatives  of  different 
groups  of  our  own  members,  some  200  or  250  at  a  time.  Whether  his 
policy  meets  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  present  mayor  of  Boston  is 
something  of  an  unknown  quantity.  Apparently  it  does  meet  with  his 
approval,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  perhaps  Mr.  Rourke  is  going  a 
little  further  in  his  methods  of  overcoming  the  evils  that  have  existed 
than  the  present  mayor  really  intended  or  expected.  Nevertheless  he  b 
getting  and  will  have  the  support  of  the  various  civic  organizations.  The 
support  that  is  being  given  him  was  born  and  was  carried  out  by  the  Gty 
Qub.  In  doing  all  this  work  the  City  Club  has  never  yet,  through  the 
diplomacy  of  its  first  president  and  its  present  president,  made  any  local 
rows  or  squabbles  that  have  been  at  all  to  its  discredit." 

Dr.  J.  George  Adami,  President  of  the  Montreal  Civic  Improvement 
League:  We  found  a  great  number  of  organizations  already  in  the  field. 
These  were  the  charity  organization  society,  the  national  council  of 
women,  which  is  doing  very  active  work  in  connection  with  women  and 

children,  their  protection  and  advance,  the  parks  and 
A  Federation  of  playgrounds  committee,  a  new  temperance  league, — 
Associatioiis  a  very  large  number  of  these  bodies,   each  working 

hard.  We  recognized  they  were  overlapping,  so  we 
started  our  improvement  scheme  practically  in  order  to  be  a  link  to  bring 
the  others  together  so  that  they  might  get  to  know  each  other.  If  a  so- 
ciety brings  forward  a  plan, — for  instance,  housing, — that  is  for  the 
good  of  the  city,  we  do  not  attempt  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  rather 
we  attempt  to  back  them,  give  them  means  of  getting  larger  audiences  to- 
gether, so  that  when  one  organization  goes  to  the  council  with  a  petition, 
it  is  backed  by  the  whole  league  and  goes  before  the  council  with  the 
endorsement  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  city. 
That  is  our  main  plan,  and  it  is  working  well.  As  certain  difficulties  that 
I  hear  mentioned  arise,  if  the  matter  has  not  been  taken  up  by  any  of 
these  organizations,  then  we  as  a  Municipal  Improvement  League  form 
a  branch  which  looks  after  it.  In  doing  this,  of  course,  we  have  occasion- 
ally a  little  bit  of  jealousy  from  other  smaller  local  associations.  On  the 
whole  the  work  that  has  been  done  is  so  marked  that  a  matter  of  rivalry  or 
local  feeling  from  the  central  organization  is  of  no  importance  and  we 
can  pass  it  by.  The  association  of  the  various  betterment  societies  is 
materially  improving  the  city  condition. 
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men,  unless  the  experience  of  the  other  men  in  the  other  cities  has  been 

entirely  different  from  mine.  There  is  always  the 
The  Leadership  same  small  group  of  men  who  may  be  led  into  these 
of  the  Central  movements  and  induced  to  lead  in  them.  Of  course, 
Bodj  Mr.  Winship  makes  a  good  point  there,  that  in  getting 

a  thousand  men  around  the  table  at  a  city  club  every 
day  you  find  a  lot  of  men  who  will  work,  who  have  not  been  called  upon 
before,  but  who  are  willing  to  help  in  these  new  movements.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  Boston  plan,  that  of  swinging  off  these  various 
movements  from  the  central  body,  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  temporary 
organizations,  with  little  vitality,  which  will  soon  exhaust  themselves,  and 
the  main  work  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  central  organization  after  all. 

We,  in  the  central  west,  have  had  some  experience,  I  think  probably 
most  of  you  have  had,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  effort 
particularly  from  New  York,  of  the  various  national  organizations,  to 
organize  branches  in  every  city.  I  recall  Mr.  Veiller's  desire  to  organize 
a  housing  association  in  St.  Louis  last  spring.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  it  organized.  I  said,  "  It  is  not  practicable.  We  have  enough  trouble 
here  to  keep  the  Civic  League  going  without  organizing  branch  or- 
ganizations." Another  national  association  that  is  coming  into  the  local 
field  is  the  Short-Ballot  Organization,  the  objects  of  which  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  as  effectively  promoted  by  some  already  existing  organization; 
it  can,  I  am  sure,  be  promoted  by  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  the  or- 
ganization with  which  I  have  been  most  familiar.  Now  Mr.  Goodwin 
very  gladly  co-operates  with  any  local  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  the  merit  system;  in  fact  it  was  his  support  that  enabled  the  Civic 
League  to  present  as  good  a  report  and  lend  as  active  a  hand  to  the  civil 
service  movement  in  St.  Louis,  as  we  did. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this :  that  for  permanent  dvic  work 
it  is  better  to  have  a  central  organization  and  committees  under  the 
central  organization,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  raise  the  money  more 
easily  and  you  can  always  have  the  force  of  the  larger  organization  back 
of  the  particular  work.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  this 
plan.  If  the  organization  is  criticised  in  one  line  it  will  hurt  its  work  in 
another.  But  that  difficulty  is  not  as  serious  as  the  very  practical  issue 
of  getting  funds  to  maintain  the  various  organizations  whose  combined, 
maintenance  cost  must  necessarily  be  more  than  the  expenses  of  one 
central  body. 

How  far  this  centralization  can  go  is  another  question.  Can  all  of 
these  civic  movements  be  combined  under  one  big  commercial  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cleveland,  which  does  not  only 
the  commercial  work  of  the  city  but  a  great  deal  of  civic  work?  If  you 
will  pardon  a  reference  to  the  organization  of  which  I  have  recently 
become  secretary,  the  Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland, — ^the  feeling 
in  Cleveland  is  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  it  is  doing  splendid 
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years  before  you  would  always  see  the  same  names  attached  to  every 
movement.  The  City  Club  brought  out  a  great  deal  larger  group  from 
which  to  select  men.  It  brought  new  men  to  the  foreground*  so  you  will 
see  some  of  the  older  men  in  the  association  dropping  oat  and  giving 
place  to  new  men  of  greater  activity. 

"Another  question  raised  was  that  of  financing  these  various  things 
that  come  up,  the  speaker  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  financial 
aid  for  these  various  propositions.  In  the  primary  meeting;  getting  the 
men  together  and  forming  committees,  the  Boston  City  Oub  assumes 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  maintenance  and  dinners.  It  is  able  to  do 
so  because  as  an  organization  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
averaged  a  surplus  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Then  through  the  bringing  of  these  men  together,  forming  these  com- 
mittees, we  find  the  men  out  of  the  larger  group,  not  the  same  small  group, 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  finance  the  smaller  and  separate  lines. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Civic  League, 
as  to  how  many  of  the  organizations  represented  included  women  in  their 

membership,  three  or  four  delegates  raised  their  hands. 
Work  of  Women  In  answer  to  a  second  question  as  to  whether  any  of 
Mexnbors  the  organizations  with  women  members  concern  them- 

selves with  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  public 
ofHce  only  one  delegate  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Hull,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Taxpayers  Association  sought  in  vain  to  learn  what  work  the  wo- 
men in  the  other  organizations  are  doing.  "  One  of  our  women  members 
once  asked  me  what  they  could  do.  I  confessed  I  was  stumped.  Finally 
I  suggested  that  they  ride  around  East  Cambridge,  inspect  the  dirty  streets 
— not  their  own  streets,  which  are  clean,  but  those  on  which  the  poor  live 
— and  make  it  their  business  to  get  these  cleaned.  But  that  did  not  ap- 
peal to  them." 

The  question  of  endorsing  candidates  led  to  a  spirited  discussion.  The 
representatives  of  organizations  devoted  to  this  purpose  declared  that  they 
had  exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  selection  of  officeholders. 
Mr.  Melvin  P.  Porter  of  the  Buffalo  Municipal  League  said  that  during 

the  campaign  just  closed  his  organization  had  secured 
Endonement  of  the  election  of  men,  irrespective  of  party,  who  are 
Candidates  and  better  representatives  of  the  people  than  their  oppon- 
Measures  ents.    Mr.  Stiles  P.  Jones  of  the  Minneapolis  Voters 

League  said  that  the  work  of  his  organization  in  pub- 
lishing the  records  of  dishonest  officials  had  driven  many  corrupt  men 
out  of  office.  Mr.  Anthony  Pratt  of  the  Detroit  Municipal  League  said 
that  while  it  had  not  succeeded  in  defeating  the  men  it  opposed,  yet  it 
had  forced  those  men  to  reform  their  methods. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
"  militant "  organizations  could  not  bring  about  fundamental  or  lasting 
improvements.     Several  instances  were  given  where  such  organizations 
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civic  clubs.    Then  Steffens  spoke  of  the  Boston  City  Qub  and  said :  '  Now 
I  guess  this  will  fork  up  your  Rochester  talk  because  they  haven't  done 
anything  that  will  compare  with  this.'    I  said,  'No^  but   what   we  are 
working  toward  is  very  much  Bner  than  this  because  this  really  isn't  a  dty 
club,  a  selected  organization  of  people  who  are  thought  to  be  qualified,  by  a 
group  who  constitute  themselves  the  selectors.    What  we  are  g^oing  to 
have  is  a  dty  club  in  which  the  people  of  the  dty  will  be  members  by 
virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  dty,  in  which  the  dty  hall,   with  its 
munidpal  banqueting  hall  and  gathering  place  will  be  the  club  houses  and 
we  are  going  to  develop  a  dvic  spirit,  through  assodation  in  the  munid- 
pal machinery,  instead  of  duplicating  it  by  having  a  group  who  simply 
give  part  of  their  time  to  public  questions.'    Steffens  paused  for  a  minute 
and  then  said,  *  Don't  forget  the  mtmidpal  banqueting  hall.     You  know 
the  stomach  isn't  very  far  from  the  heart  and  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
ever  get  the  true  spirit  of  interest  in  the  dty,  the  true  devotion  and  the 
true  good  feeling  toward  members  of  one's  dty,  within  the  dty,  except 
as  you  have  that  municipal  banqueting  hall.    You  get  that  into  the  dty 
hall,  get  the  mayor  as  toastmaster,  get  the  people  gathering  there  to  wel- 
come the  city's  guests  and  to  discuss  public  questions  over  a  board  as 
they  do  in  many  of  the  dty  clubs  and  I  believe  you  will  have  something 
better.'     That   sounds   ideal,   it   sounds  up  in  the  air,   but   that   is   the 
ideal  toward  which  we  are  working  in  Wisconsin, — ^the  idea  of  developing 
the  consciousness  of  community  membership,  not  to  organize  separate 
associations  and  use  new  buildings,  but  to  use  the  buildings  which  already 
belong  to  the  people,   from  the  dty  hall  to  the  school  houses,  as  dub 

houses.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  particularly  favor- 
A  Munioipal  able  to  that  sort  of  development  with  the  administra- 

Bervice  Institute  tion  that  is  now  in  office,  which  welcomes  investigation 

along  all  lines  and  which  welcomes  the  largest  use  not 
only  of  other  public  buildings  but  of  the  dty  hall.  The  common  coundl 
chamber  is  used  every  night  in  the  week  out  there  as  the  center  for  the 
Municipal  and  Social  Service  Institute,  which  takes  up  problems  of  im- 
provement along  all  sorts  of  lines. 

"  The  institute  is  the  product  of  a  co-operation  which  is  quite  wonder- 
ful as  indicating  the  excellent  feeling  toward  the  administration  of  the 
city.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor  by  a 
person  whose  name  is  not  supposed  to  be  known, — who  is  not  a  sodalist — 
to  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  social  and  munidpal  problems.  The 
mayor,  instead  of  saying  *  This  is  a  fine  chance  to  propagate  sodalism, — 
we'll  form  a  committee  of  socialists  and  use  this  $3,000  to  teach  sodal- 
ism in  Milwaukee  and  out  through  the  country,'  went  up  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  said  to  Dean  Reper,  the  head  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment, *  Here's  this  money,  here's  the  building  that  may  be  used,  here's  a 
city  that  may  be  studied, — you  direct  the  organization  of  this  institute, 
let  it  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  university ;  we'll  put  the  dty  at  the  dis- 
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in  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ward  admitted  the  necessity  of  volun- 
teer associations  in  other  cities  where  the  administration  or  public  sen- 
timent is  not  favorably  inclined  toward  the  free  use  of  public  buildings. 
Then,  he  said,  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  declare  and  acquire 
the  right  of  the  people  in  any  community  to  freedom  of  discussion  of 

politics  and  everything  else  in  their  own  buildings. 
Ereedomof  That   right   does   not   exist   in   the   majority   of  the 

Diaciuaion  American  cities.    The  right  to  the  use  of  the  build- 

ings must  be  gained,  and  that  first.  And  I  know  that 
in  very  many  cities, — in  Indianapolis,  for  instance,  and  Minneapolis  and 
here  in  Buffalo  that  is  one  of  the  objects  toward  which  civic  associations 
of  various  kinds  are  working,  the  establishment  of  that  right.  Then  the 
next  step  which  it  seems  to  me  will  lead  on  toward  the  valuable  use  of 
public  property  as  meeting  places  is  the  securing  of  a  list  of  speakers,  a 
list  of  people  in  public  office,  and  people  who  are  capable  of  speaking  in- 
telligently upon  public  questions,  who  will  give  up  their  time  to  address 
neighborhood  civic  organizations  upon  public  questions  and  who  will 
debate,  who  will  speak  on  all  sorts  of  questions  interestingly  and  so  will 
make  the  programs  of  these  bodies  intelligent  But  the  basis  of  it  all  and 
the  ultimate  control  of  it  all  is  in  the  people  and  the  hope  there  is  in  the 
developing  of  the  consciousness  that  they  are  the  government  *'The 
practical  working  out  of  this  will  come  in  different  ways.  In  the  dty 
of  Milwaukee  we  have  had  absolutely  no  appropriation  for  equipment  of 
any  kind,  and  it  has  simply  come  about  by  the  action  of  the  existing 
federation,  civic  societies,  going  up  to  the  university  and  saying  '  We  want 
this  sort  of  thing  developed,  we  want  you  to  help  us.'  The  request  came 
from  other  neighborhoods  throughout  the  state  also,  so  the  university 
entered  upon  the  work." 

Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis  Voters  League  endorsed  what  Mr.  Ward 
had  said  and  added:  "  We  have  just  had  a  notable  election  in  Minneapolis, 

notable  in  many  ways,  notable  for  the  tremendous  up- 
The  Uprising  in  rising  of  the  people  behind  a  socialist  candidate  who 
Minneapolis  was  barely  nosed  out,  without  any  glimmering  of  the 

fact  that  such  a  result  was  coming,  but  notable  also  for 
the  election  of  a  woman  to  the  school  board,  as  a  reformer.  As  a  result 
there  are  half  a  dozen  schools  with  large  auditoriums  to  be  thrown  open 
for  all  kinds  of  municipal  uses, — social,  political,  civic.  All  new  build- 
ings will  be  equipped  with  auditoriums  and  they  also  will  be  thrown  open ; 
the  probability  is  that  those  schools  will  be  equipped  as  polling  places 
at  elections. 

In  most  of  the  wards  in  Minneapolis  we  have  been  unable  to  hold 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  political  problems,  for  the  discussion  of 
a  bad  alderman's  record  or  a  good  alderman's  record  or  the  discussion 
of  a  bad  mayor's  record  or  a  good  mayor's  record.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  get  the  facts  before  the  people,  for  the  lack  of  meeting  places. 
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"  The  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Friendless  sought  permission 
to  use  the  school  building ;  the  school  board  said  '  We  haven't  any  ob- 
jection at  all  to  letting  you  have  the  use  of  this  school  auditorium  but 
there  is  another  committee  tonight  going  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  sdiool 
and  we  feel  we  haven't  any  right  to  let  anybody  use  it.'  One  of  the 
members  of  our  little  committee  was  Judge  McCune  who  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  We  created  such 
a  stir  that  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  school  board,  he  was  selected  to 
fill  it.  Immediately  the  leaven  began  to  work.  This  year,  without  any 
change  of  the  laws,  they  are  opening  the  school  buildings,  they  are  having 
night  schools,  they  are  discussing  trade  schools.  Without  changing  the 
law  they  are  permitting  the  use  of  the  public  library  building  for  various 
societies;  they  are  going  to  let  anybody  who  can  show  that  he  isn't  an 
anarchist,  or,  perhaps,  a  socialist,  have  the  use  of  the  high  school  building. 
And  I  noticed  the  other  day  they  are  letting  a  Sunday-school  occupy  a 
school  building  outside  of  the  city." 

As  the  hour  for  adjournment  had  come  the  chairman  called  on  Mr. 
Goodwin  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  to  sum  up  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Goodwin  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  most 
One  Organizatioil  effective  form  of  organization,  by  one  large  central 
or  Several  ?  association  acting  through  committees  or  by  separate 

organizations  each  confined  to  one  particular  pur- 
pose. As  he  had  been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Fesler  as  one  who  approved 
of  the  single  large  organization  his  explanation  was  received  with  con- 
siderable interest.  "  From  one  point  of  view,"  he  declared,  "  I  welcome 
the  consideration  of  the  various  civic  activities  under  one  leadership.  It 
means  a  great  economy,  a  great  saving  of  energy.  Where  you  have  differ- 
ent organizations  as  we  have  in  New  York  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
duplication  of  work,  as  to  the  waste  of  funds,  drawing  very  largely,  as 
someone  pointed  out,  from  the  same  people,  who  appear  in  different 
capacities, — charitable,  civic  and  social.  On  the  other  hand,  from  my 
point  of  view  as  a  civil  service  reformer  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  would 
not  be  willing,  working  in  New  York  City,  to  go  in  and  bind  myself  even 
as  one  of  a  committee  in  any  general  organization.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consult  and  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  my  power — I  am  a  member 
of  many  other  organizations — but  as  far  as  concerns  our  local  situation 
there  regarding  civil  service  reform,  in  a  large  city  which  contains  a 
political  organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall,  I  want  to  have  an  or- 
ganization that  is  directed  simply  and  solely  to  upholding  the  civil  service 
law.  Again,  I  am  very  glad  as  a  secretary  to  have  my  field  so  narrow. 
It  is  a  field  I  believe  in  thoroughly. 

"  Working  in  connection  with  the  City  Club,  I  have  realized  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  a  secretary  of  a  general  civic  association  is  up  against. 
I  served  for  some  years  on  the  municipal  affairs  committee  of  the  City 
Club  in  New  York  and  I  remember  during  one  year,  under  able  leader- 
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look  after  all  the  activities,  I  can  see  in  other  cities  where  it  is  most 
highly  desirable.  Mr.  Fesler  referred  to  me  earlier  this  afternoon  as 
being  willing  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  not  to  try  to  build  up  a  civil  service 
reform  association  there,  but  to  work  with  the  Civic  League  that  I  found 
there,  which  was  willing  and  anxious  and  had  already  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  service  reform  for  the  charter.  Of  course  I  am.  I  am  an 
opportunist.  If  I  could  have  gone  in  there  and  built  up  a  civil  service 
reform  association  I  certainly  would  have  done  it  But  finding  that  the 
field  was  occupied  and  that  there  is  somebody  else  to  push  it,  I  will  work 
with  it  wherever  I  can.  In  another  place  where  I  find  the  sentiment 
and  no  organization  in  the  field,  of  course  I  will  work  for  the  creation 
of  an  association.  I  believe,  that  the  kind  of  a  dvic  association  and  the 
scope  of  its  duties  very  largely  depends  upon  the  political  and  social 
conditions  existing  in  a  particular  place. 
i.  I  believe  the  enforcement  of  a  civil  service  law  depends  almost  entirely 

on  the  attitude  of  the  community,  on  their  watchfulness,  more  so  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  law  that  you  can  have,  because  all  the  officers 
except  the  civil  service  commissioners  are  interested  in  breaking  through 
that  law  for  selfish  purpose.  So  it  needs  an  organization  to  watch  them 
constantly. 
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Boston  is  a  large  city.  It  has  towards  600,000  inhabitants.  Des  Moines 
has  approximately  90,000;  Grand  Junction  has — I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
number — ^but  it  is  less  than  25,000.  This  suggests  another  matter  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  topic  to  be  discussed  at  this  conference. 
The  word  "  city  "  in  this  country  means  anything  from  a  village  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  community  numbering  millions, 
according  to  the  whim  of  a  state  legislature.  Therefore,  when  you  make 
your  arguments,  if  you  want  those  arguments  to  apply  to  big  cities,  I 
hope  you  will  say  so.  If  you  mean  to  have  them  apply  to  the  small 
cities,  I  hope  you  will  say  so. 

We  shall  now  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Louis  M.  Greeley 
of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs  of  New  York,  who  have  prepared 
the  two  papers,  printed  copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  you  in 
advance  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion.  Each  is  entitled  to  ten  minutes 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  main  points  in  his  paper. 

[For  Mr.  Greeley's  paper  on  "The  Present  Status  of  Direct  Nomin- 
ations," see  page  328.  For  Mr.  Childs's  on  "  The  Principle  of  Wieldy 
Districts,"  see  page  340.] 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  this  question  is  now  open  for  general 
discussion.    Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Ansley  Wn.cox:  Mr.  Chairman:  New  York  State  has  been,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Gov.  Hughes*  second  administration,  the  especial  battle- 
ground on  which  the  subject  of  direct  nominations  has  been  fought  out. 

Gov.  Hughes  more  and  more  during  his  term  of  office 
The  New  York  took  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  direct  nominations 
Situatioil  applied  in   a  sweeping  way,   comprehensively,   to  the 

entire  state  machinery  and  to  all  local  governmental 
machinery  as  well.  His  reasons  for  opposing  the  present  system,  no 
doubt  those  of  every  thinking  man,  his  arguments  against  the  machine 
system  by  which  our  state  has  been  governed  in  the  past,  were  un- 
answerable. Large  numbers  of  people  followed  him  to  the  end  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions.  Some  of  us,  who  believed  in  his  purposes, 
who  wanted  to  work  with  him  earnestly  and  heartily,  could  not  believe 
it  safe  or  proper  in  a  state  the  size  of  New  York,  to  apply  the  system  of 
direct  nominations  to  the  entire  state  and  local  machinery  of  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time,  and  I  was  one  of  those.  I  thought  it  safer  and 
wiser  to  begin  in  a  moderate  way — and  many  other  men  were  of  that 
opinion — to  apply  it  to  small  communities  first.  In  thinking  about  it 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  places  in  which  it  could  first  and 
most  safely  be  applied  were  in  small,  compact  municipalities  where  peo- 
ple are  in  touch  with  one  another,  where  they  know  the  men  within  their 
limits,  where  they  read  the  same  newspapers  and  get  the  same  informa- 
tion, or  misinformation,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  where  public  sentiment 
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gested  before,  I  believe  direct  nominations  in  cities  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  our  city  government.     [Applause.] 

Lewis  Stockton,  of  Buffalo:  One  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  candidate  elected  in  a  large  dty  without  the  aid  of  organized 
political  machines  is  the  actual  successful  practice  in  the  dty  of  Grand 

Junction,  Colo.;  and  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  have 
Preferential  to  go  any  further  to  accomplish  the  purposes  at  which 

Voting  we  are  aiming.    If  you  are  going  to  take  the  dty  out 

of  politics,  you  are  not  going  any  longer  to  have  two 
parties,  and  you  must  therefore  no  longer  have  plurality  votes,  but 
majority  votes,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people.  Under 
the  Grand  Junction  system  every  candidate  for  an  elective  dty  office 
is  elected  at  large;  you  can  vote  for  one  person  for  first  choice,  as  you 
do  at  present,  and  stop  there;  or  you  can  vote  further  and  vote  for  some 
other  candidate  as  your  second  choice  and  stop  there;  or  you  can  go 
still  further  and  vote  for  everybody  except  for  those  for  whom  you  do 
not  want  to  vote  at  all.  In  Grand  Junction,  political  machines  are  re- 
moved from  city  elections  and  every  successful  candidate  is  elected  by 
a  majority  vote. 

The  Boston  scheme  was  a  very  excellent  scheme,  but  it  failed  to  get 
hold  of  this  idea  that  if  they  were  going  to  establish  non-partisan 
government  of  the  city  they  ought  not  any  longer  to  have  plurality 
elections  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  result  was  that 
the  good  people  of  Boston  with  all  thdr  intelligence  were  very  much 
surprised  to  find  they  had  elected  Fitzgerald  as  mayor.  Under  the  Grand 
Junction  plan  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  not  have  been  elected  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  only  one  that  was  taken,  because  that  showed  that  he  did 
not  get  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  of  Boston.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the  result  might  have  been 
different,  which  a  great  many  people  in  Boston  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  see.  But  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  if  we  want  a  non-partisan  system  of  election,  the  plurality 
vote  is  out  of  date,  that  the  majority  vote  is  the  true  test  and  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  secure,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
tried  it. 

F.  S.  Spence,  of  Toronto:  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  concerning  the 
general  experience  of  Canadian  dties  might  be  of  interest  if  not  of  any 
other  value.    Toronto  has  a  population  of  400,000.    The  question  that  you 

are  discussing  to-day  has  never  given  us  any  serious 
Canadian  trouble.    I   might   say  that   our   dty   is   governed  by 

Experience  commission.    Perhaps  it  will  be  almost  as  accurate  to 

say  that  it  is  not,  because  we  have  endeavored  to 
separate  to  some  extent  the  two  functions  of  government,  which  some 
of  your  political  economists  taught  us  long  ago,  the  function  of  admin- 
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have  no  referendum.  We  find  that  coming  back  once  a  year  gives  the 
people  sufficient  control  over  their  officials.  When  I  say  the  term  is 
only  one  year,  I  speak  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  My  friend  here  from 
Montreal  is  from  a  city  where  they  elect  the  aldermen,  I  think  for  two 
years,  and  the  mayor  for  four  years. 

Stiles  P.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis:  Perhaps  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  a 
word  as  coming  from  a  city  and  a  ward  and  a  state  in  the  United 
States  which  have  used  the  direct  nominations  system  for  the  longest 
term  of  years.  We  have  had  direct  primaries  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
for  ten  years,  and  in  the  eighth  ward  of  Minneapolis  for  twelve  years. 

We  tried  it  in  that  ward  first  on  the  principle  of 
Minneapolifl'  trying  it  on  the  dog,  and  it  worked  so  successfully 

Experience  that  immediately,  without  any  trouble  whatever,  a  bill 

went  through  the  legislature  with  hardly  a  politician 
protesting,  for  the  direct  primary  for  municipal,  legislative,  congressional 
and  judiciary  offices,  all  offices  up  to  the  state  officers.  Agitation  is  now 
on  for  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  state  officers. 

As  to  the  results:  I  shall  speak  specifically  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
and  not  of  any  other  community.  The  eflfect  of  the  direct  primary  has 
been  to  bring  practically  all  the  people  of  the  city  into  participation  in 
the  nomination  of  the  officers.  From  75  to  95  per  cent,  according  to  the 
wards  of  the  city,  or  according  to  different  conditions  in  different  cam- 
paigns, participate  in  the  direct  primary,  as  against  15  to  20  per  cent 
under  the  old  system.  That  is  the  first  result.  It  has  absolutely  elimin- 
ated the  intolerable  evils  of  the  old  convention  system  which  are  many 
and  serious.  It  has  practically  eliminated  the  influence  of  the  partisan 
political  bosses.  Then,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  it  has  broken  down  partisan 
lines  in  the  community  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  We  have  got  to 
the  point  now  where  strong  Republican  wards  are  electing  Democratic 
aldermen,  and  a  strong  Republican  city,  of  say  12,000  majority  for  the 
Republican  party,  elected  for  a  fourth  term,  on  November  8th,  a  Demo- 
crat for  mayor.  Then,  finally,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  educational  in- 
fluence on  the  voters.  It  has  given  them  an  interest  in  their  community, 
in  their  city  and  in  politics  which  they  never  had  before,  and  has  brought 
to  them  an  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  which  they 
never  assumed  before.  The  educational  value  of  the  system,  I  believe, 
is  its  greatest  asset.  There  are  many  politicians,  who  would  put  us  back 
into  the  groove  of  the  old  days,  but  there  are  none  who  will  dare  nm 
the  risk  of  political  annihilation  by  suggesting  it  in  the  legislature.  The 
probability  is  that  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  agitation,  and  I  think  it  will  result  in  extending  the  pri- 
mary system  to  state  officers  and  to  United  States  senators.  I  think 
that  the  direct  primary  movement  is  almost  irresistible  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.     [Applause.] 
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cut  down  its  school  board  from  one  to  a  ward  to  a  board  elected  at 
large,  numbering  five,  intense  interest  has  concentrated  around  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  the  school  board. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  New  York:  The  proposition  that  the  more  the  public  is 
interested  in  a  candidate  the  more  efficient  the  candidate's  service  is  apt 
to  be,  can  be  illuminated  by  the  experience  in  New  York  City.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Childs  whether  in  his  judgment  it  is  true  that  in  New 
York  City  those  offices  on  which  public  attention  has  been  concentrated, 
at  the  last  election  or  anyone  of  the  last  ten  elections,  have  been  more 
efficiently  administered  than  those  offices  which  the  public  has  paid  no 
attention  to  and  voted  for  merely  as  a  matter  of  routine.  That  is  the 
test,  is  it  not,  of  the  short  ballot  theory? 

Mr.  Childs:  I  think  they  have  been  more  efficiently  administered. 
Compare  the  board  of  estimate  with  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  example. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  would  like  to  accept  that  challenge,  and  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  National  Municipal  League  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  experi- 
ence in  New  York  City  and  to  contrast,  not  a  legislative  body  with  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  which  Mr.  Childs  does,  but  to  contrast  an  administra- 
tive officer  like  the  mayor  with  an  administrative  officer  like  a  borough 
president,  or  a  registrar  of  deeds  or  something  like  that,  that  nobody  has 
paid  much  attention  to.  I  would  like  to  have  the  verdict  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  as  to  where  the  largest  percentage  of  inefficiency  and 
incompetence  and  waste  and  obstruction  to  good  government  is  found  in 
New  York  City.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  New  York  City 
malfeasance  in  office  under  the  mayor,  upon  which  the  public  attention 
has  been  concentrated  at  the  time  of  the  election,  vastly  exceeds  in  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  in  amount  that  which  exists  under  these  neglected 
offices,  which  we  are  told  ought  to  be  abolished  under  the  short  ballot. 
If  that  is  true,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  out  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it 
is  only  fair  that  a  body  like  the  National  Municipal  League  ought  to 
consider  the  fact  in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  short  ballot, 
and  it  comes  back  to  the  statement  made  several  times  to-day  that  this 
attempt  to  get  a  short  cut  to  good  government  by  disregarding  the  fun- 
damental need  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  what  is 
happening  is  bound  to  run  us  up  a  tree,  whether  we  call  it  commission^ 
bicameral,  or  short  or  long  ballot,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  in  our 
talk  about  the  commission  form  of  government,  which  New  York  City 
has  for  99%  of  its  service,  we  cannot  find  a  little  more  space  and  time 
for  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  gap  between  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  get  and  what  we  actually  are  getting.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Greeley:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  of  Mr.  Foulke's  remark 
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front  of  every  individual  saloon.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Sunday  closing  law,  in  many  of  our  cities,  could  be  entirely  enforced. 
However,  the  line  of  reasoning  which  I  have  suggested  is  wholly  fal- 
lacious, because  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place  a  policeman  in  front 
of  every  saloon  in  order  to  close  it  on  Sunday.  H  we  could  bring  about 
a  condition  tmder  which  any  man  found  violating  the  Sunday  closing 
law  would  be  promptly  arrested  and  punished,  you  would  need  only  one 
policeman  for  forty  or  fifty  saloons.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is 
that  our  police  forces  are  so  organized  and  so  controlled  that  it  is  pos- 
sible through  a  system  of  petty  graft,  either  on  the  part  of  the  patrol- 
man or,  more  usually,  on  the  part  of  his  commanding  officer,  to  grant 

immunity  to  the  saloon-keepers  who  wish  to  keep 
Sunday  Law  their  saloons  open  on  Sunday.    In  other  words,  there 

Enforcement  is  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  local  sentiment  in 

the  city  and  the  state  sentiment  which  forces  the 
Sunday  closing  law  upon  the  statute  books.  Until  we  can  work  out 
some  system  whereby  the  state  can  force  a  local  police  force  to  put  in 
operation  fully  these  statutes  passed  by  the  state,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  violations  of  that  sort  of  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  the 
police  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of  controlling  the  police  force. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  police  control,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  satisfactory  answer  to  practically  any  of  the 
other  police  problems. 

I  hope  that  before  this  discussion  is  closed,  Mr.  Goodwin  or  someone 
else,  will  outline  a  little  more  clearly  just  what  sort  of  efficiency  records 
can  be  established.  Dr.  Fuld  in  his  book  and  in  his  paper  says,  and  I 
think  very  properly,  that  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  efficient 
police  service  is  the  establishment  of  efficiency  records  upon  which  to 
base  recommendations  for  promotion.  While  that  is  true,  yet  that  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  set  for  the  modern  police  reformer,  in 
my  opinion.  The  question  that  puzzles  me  is  how  to  work  out  an 
efficiency  test  of  actual  police  service,  because  it  is  almost  always  neces- 
sary to  depend  for  a  decision  of  the  question  of  how 
Efficiency  Tests      a  particular  policeman  has  performed  his  duty  upon 

the  record  made  by  some  higher  official.  In  other 
words,  the  elimination  of  the  personal  equation  in  making  these  records 
upon  which  efficiency  is  to  be  based,  is  the  serious  problem,  and  one  that 
I  have  not  yet  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  myself.  I  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  police  departments  and  some  civil  service  commissions  are  work- 
ing earnestly  upon  that  question  now. 

Dr.  Fuld,  as  I  understand,  thinks  that  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  be  appointed  for  a  long  term,  in  his  opinion  for  ten  years,  and 
that  once  having  been  appointed  the  head  of  a  police  force  should  not 
be  removed  except  upon  a  statement  of  charges  and  after  the  right  to 
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of  the  commissioner  should  not  be  fixed,  and,  second,  that  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  should  be  left  to  the  patrolmen. 

Briefly,  the  reasons  for  holding  that  the  term  of  commissioner  of  police 
should  not  be  flxed  were  two- fold.  In  the  first  place,  while  as  a  matter 
of  principle  the  term  of  such  an  officer  should  be  fixed,  when  two  prin- 
ciples collide,  the  greater  principle  should  have  the  right  of  way.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  principle  of  responsibility  of  the  mayor  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  dty  was  rapidly  becoming  the  lead- 
ing principle  in  municipal  affairs,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  New  York  City 

was  concerned;  that  in  no  department  of  the  dty 
The  Mayor's  government  could  the  application  of  that  prindple  be 

BespoilBibility        more  important  than  in  a  police  department,  and  that 

the  dtizens  of  the  dty  must  take,  as  Professor  Hatton 
has  well  suggested,  the  position  that  public  opinion  must  be  so  alive  to  the 
police  problem,  so  keen  upon  the  action  of  the  mayor,  that  no  mayor 
would  dare  to  remove  a  police  commissioner  for  purely  partisan  reasons. 

There  is  another  reason,  namely,  that  in  many  elections  there  comes  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  munidpality  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of 
three  series  of  statutes:  first,  the  statute  against  gambling;  second,  the 
statute  with  reference  to  the  closing  of  the  saloons  and  the  exdse  ques- 
tion in  general,  and  third,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  disorderly 
houses,  and  within  the  memory  of  every  gentleman  present  I  am  well 
assured  that  election  after  election  has  turned  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
police  board  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  dealing  with  those 
topics.  Now  when  the  population  of  a  dty  has  become  really  aroused  on 
any  one  of  those  topics  there  is  but  one  thing  that  it  wants  to  do.  It 
wants  to  get  at  the  chief  of  police  and  change  him,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment the  people  of  any  dty  ought  to  have  the  right  to  get  at  the  chief  of 
police  and  change  him,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it  through  the  mayor. 
For  instance,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  been  having  during  the  last  six 
months  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  very  active,  although  somewhat  quiet, 
discussion  of  that  very  topic,  what  the  relation  of  our  police  should  be 
toward  these  various  resorts.  Sooner  or  later  the  election  of  the  mayor 
of  New  York  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  question  of  the  enforcement 
of  those  statutes  and  tlie  people  should  be  able  to  say,  *'  We  wish  a  mayor 
who  has  a  certain  view  upon  those  subjects." 

To  pass  from  that  topic  to  the  topic  of  the  patrolman.  That  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  matter.  The  conclusion  that  we  arrived  at  was  this; 
that  on  an  examination  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
had  been  brought  up  on  appeal  to  the  courts  by  patrolmen,  as  to  the 
reasons  for  and  the  propriety  of  their  removal,  the  committee  was  well 
satisfied,  that  the  right  of  appeal  was  well  exercised  by  the  patrolmen, 
and  that  the  reinstatement  of  the  patrolmen  by  the  courts  was  only  what 
was  just  and  proper  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  on 
technical  grounds,  but  on  actual  broad  grounds  of  fair  dealing  with  the 
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of  local  rcpfescntation,  say  nme  in  a  city  Eke  BnfFakx  and  some  elected 
at  large, — I  suggest  six  in  Buffalo,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  possittHty 
of  a  short  ballot. 

Lewis  Stocktqk,  of  Buffalo:  Commission  government  has  been  tried 
in  large  cities  in  principle,  and  not  only  in  large  cities  but  in  the  largest 
dtiesy  in  principle.    The  Gty  of  Xew  York  is  practically  governed  by 

a  board  of  estimates  and  apportionments.  Perhaps 
Vew  Turk  we  are  differing  merely  becanse  we  are  not  mider- 

•aSuBple  standing  one  another.    We  are  not  trying  to  center 

responsibility  in  one  man,  possibily,  bat  we  are  tryit^ 
to  transfer  responsibility  from  a  nmnber  of  men  and  from  the  different 
departments  of  dty  government  into  one  board,  which  considered  col- 
lectively  is  a  tmit.  The  reason  why  we  cannot  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Wilcox 
in  centering  responsibility  upon  a  single  individual  is  because  of  the 
frailty  of  human  nature.  They  tried  Mr.  Wilcox*  plan  in  remote  San 
Francisco,  and  Brother  Sdmiidtz  broke  down.  They  tried  it  in  Boston 
under  the  old  plan  and  *^  Honey  *^  Fitz  broke  down.  While  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there  are  combinations  of  things  which  are 
new. 

Simon  Fleischmakn,  of  Buffalo:  So  far  as  this  discussion  has  pro- 
ceeded, pro  and  con,  it  appears  that  my  friend  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  are  the 
con  up  to  this  point,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  muster  any  further 
recruits.  With  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  dictum  of  President 
Eliot,  who  said  that  the  running  of  a  municipality  is  nothing  but  business, 
I  am  justified  in  dissenting  from  that  opinion,  because  we  have  the 
equally  great  authority,  possibly  greater  on  this  subject,  of  the  former 
president  of  this  League,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  who  on  Monday  night  told  us, 
in  eloquent  and  impressive  words,  that  if  there  is  anything  that  is  true 
of  municipal  government  it  is,  that  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  business 
and  that  it  is  not  analogous  to  the  running  of  a  private  corporation. 
Mr.  Deming  said  so  last  night. 

Now,  practically,  in  regard  to  many  matters,  after  this  system  has  run 
long  enough  in  any  large  community,  you  will  have  the  simple  problem 
presented  of  reaching  a  majority  of  a  small  board  instead  of  a  majority  of 
a  large  board,  and  the  public  itself,  because  corruption  will  not  be  known 
unless  it  manifests  itself  in  some  way  that  can  be  pointed  out.  You  will 
have  the  situation  that  led  Governor  Altgeld,  some  years  ago,  in  this 
city,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  forceful  address,  to  relate  this  incident,  bas- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  enlargement  of  government  by  commission  upon 
it,  in  part.  He  said  there  was  some  new  commission  to  be  created  in 
Chicago,  and  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  systems  of  some  kind 
that  was  to  be  affected  by  it  came  to  him  and  urged  him  not  to  sign  the 
bill.  He  asked  why  not,  and  the  man  stepped  up  closer  and  whispered  to 
him,  "  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Governor,  don't  put  me  in  a  position  where 
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and  it  was  larger  in  ten  wards  (41  districts)  than  the  combined  vote  of 
all  the  parties.  It  was  more  than  double  the  vote  taken  on  any  other 
referendum.    It  was  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast 

Here  is  a  comparison  I  would  like  to  have  you  note.  In  one  of  the 
assembly  districts  of  New  York  state  there  was  a  tie  vote  on  a  candidate, 
and  a  second  vote  had  to  be  taken.  At  that  second  vote  only  forty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  people  voted  on  the  question,  and  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  voted  for  the  candidate  who  was  elected.  That  candidate 
came  out  this  fall,  and  advertised  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  a  re- 
ferendum vote  on  the  charter  question  provided  it  carried  with  it  a  clause 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  should  pass  upon  it,  a  very  wise 
and  careful  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  good  many  people.  But, 
gentlemen,  by  that  same  course  of  reasoning,  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  vote  voted  for  him. 

Chaibman  Chase:  A  telegram  has  just  come  in  from  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  President  of  the  Civic  Association,  which  has  been  so  closely 
connected  with  us  in  past  years.    He  says: 

''  Only  absence  on  the  firing  line  of  civic  advance  in  the  South  prevents 
attendance  upon  the  convention.  I  send  my  hearty  good  wishes  and 
reiterate  my  settled  belief  that  the  National  Municipal  League  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  acute  interest  in  good  city  government  now  so  widely 
evident." 

Mr.  Wilcox;  I  do  not  want  any  of  my  friends  from  abroad,  even  to 
suggest  that  I  am  advocating  a  form  of  government  which  could  possibly 

be  called  autocratic  when  I  propose,  as  I  do,  that  the 
Autocracy  executive  power  of  a  city  government  should  be  con- 

centrated in  its  mayor.  That  is  not  creating  an  auto- 
cracy. It  is  an  absolute  misuse  of  the  term,  which  no  intelligent  man  should 
be  guilty  of  in  that  connection.  The  mayor  of  course  would  be  responsible, 
and  it  is  in  order  to  make  him  responsible,  readily  and  instantly,  that  I 
propose  that  thing,  and  you  could  still  have  your  recall  as  to  the  mayor 
far  more  efTective  in  that  connection  than  a  recall  as  to  one  of  five  men. 
because  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom  you  should  recall  if  you 
wanted  to  recall  anybody.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  autocracy,  and  I  am  proposing  exactly  the  same  scheme  for  the 
municipality. 

As  to  legislation  the  very  fountains  of  my  scheme  are  the  fountains 
of  extreme  home  rule.  You  want  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  munici- 
palities.   Give  the  municipalities  as  far  as  possible  the  power  to  legislate 

for  themselves  within  their  own  borders,  to  make  and 
Legifllation  and  unmake  their  own  charters,  to  make  laws  for  the 
Administratioil      people  within  their  own  borders — they  may  be  called 

ordinances,  but  they  are  really  laws.  That  will  mean 
in   Buffalo  enlarging  the  powers  of  local  legislation  right  alongside  of 
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this  idea  of  giving  to  a  small  executive  body  the  power  of  legislation. 
Is  that  rational?  Is  it  consistent?  Should  your  legislation  be  done  by 
the  same  men  who  are  executing  those  very  laws,  or  should  you  have  a 
separate  l^slative  body?  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  but  I  submit  it  to 
you  for  consideration.  I  do  not  think  the  notion  of  combining  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functions  upon  the  plea  that  the  legislative  functions 
are  small  and  inconsiderable  and  therefore  can  safely  be  so  combined,  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  legislative  functions,  with  trust- 
ing your  municipalities  to  legislate  for  themselves. 

Professor  Hatton:  I  should  like  to  correct  the  statement  that  the 
union  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power  is  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  would  have  a  very  hard  time  convincing  the 
people  of  the  English  cities  or  of  England  generally  of  the  truth  of  that. 
There  is  absolutely  no  division  of  those  powers,  and  that  is  true  of  most 
governments  of  the  world  working  under  the  parliamentary  system.  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  labor  under  these  misconceptions  as  to  what  ex- 
perience has  shown  in  regard  to  these  forms  of  government. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Rochester:  Our  board  of  education,  some  12  years  ago, 
was  practically  turned  over  to  a  commission.  We  had  twenty  wards  in 
the  dty  of  Rochester.  Each  one  of  those  wards  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  we  had  the  same  kind  of  trouble  there  that 
you  now  have  in  other  cities  where  you  elect  your  ward  representatives. 
That  was  abolished  12  years  ago,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners  who  have  absolute 
control  over  our  educational  matters.  That  board  spends  a  million 
dollars  of  our  money  and  it  is  so  wisely  done  that  if  you  had  lived  in 
Rochester  before  they  went  into  power  and  came  back  to-day,  you  would 
not  recognize  the  place;  and  there  you  have  the  absolute  combination  of 
administrative  and  legislative  action  by  the  same  board,  and  that  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people. 

Chairman  Chase:  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  adjourn.  I  am 
going  to  make  one  observation,  that  all  the  matters  which  we  have  had 
before  us  this  afternoon  point  to  the  necessity  of  clear  thinking  among  us 
and  to  have  clear  thinking  we  must  have  accurate  information,  and  to 
have  accurate  information  we  must  have,  as  the  National  Municipal 
League  has  insisted  for  years,  good  accounting  and  full  publicity. 

This  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 
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'business'  you  are  going  to  drive  politics  out  There  will  always  be  im- 
portant questions  of  city  policy  about  which  men  will  divide.  That  does 
not  mean  that  it  shall  be  questions  of  national  policy  or  national  politics. 
That  does  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  questions  of  state  policy  or  state 
politics,  but  if  you  can  run  a  city  government  of  any  size  for  more  than 
a  few  months  without  having  some  important  question  of  public  policy  to 
decide,  as  to  which  there  will  be  a  wide  division  of  opinion,  it  won't  be  in 
this  world." 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  responded 
to  the  toast,  "  The  National  Municipal  League  ",  portraying  the  influences 
and  organizations  represented  in  such  a  meeting  as  it  was  then  holding  in 
Buffalo. 

President  William  Dudley  Foulke,  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and 
power,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  commercialism  in  politics,  and  especially 
in  municipal  politics,  showing  by  a  wealth  of  historical  references  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  influence  of  concentrated  wealth  upon  free 
institutions.^ 

The  very  interesting  and  successful  dinner  was  concluded  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  who  closed  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  "  every  man  is  under  obligation  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  which  represents  to  him  the  conditions  which  God  has  made  for 
his  life  ". 

^  Pres.  Foulke  has  requested  the  privilege  of  revising  the  report  of  his 
speech  and  publishing  it  subsequently  as  a  magazine  article. 
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^  See  page  203. 
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Draft  of  a  Civil  Service   Law  For   Cities. 

PREPARED  BY  ELLIOT  H.  GOODWIN, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

(This  draft  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  law  in  brief 
form  suitable  for  insertion  in  a  city  charter  which  shall  contain  all  pro- 
visions essential  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  merit  system.  It  is 
drawn  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  smaller  cities.) 

Section,  i.  The  mayor  ^  shall  appoint  three  persons  as  civil  service 
commissioners  to  serve  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for 
six  years.  Each  alternate  year  thereafter,  the  mayor  ^  shall  appoint  one 
person  as  the  successor  of  the  member  whose  term  shall  expire,  to  serve 
for  six  years.'  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  mayor  ^  for  the  un- 
expired term.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  members  shall  be  adherents  of 
the  same  political  party  and  no  member  shall  hold  any  other  salaried 
public  office.  The  mayor*  may  remove  a  commissioner  during  his  term 
of  office  only  upon  stating  in  writing  the  reasons  for  removal  and  al- 
lowing him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

Sec  2.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  chief  examiner  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $  ^  who  shall  also  act  as  secretary.    This  position  shall  be 

in  the  competitive  class.  The  commission  may  appoint  such  other  sub- 
ordinates as  may,  by  appropriation,  be  provided  for. 

Sec  3.  The  civil  service  of  the  dty  is  hereby  divided  into  the  un- 
classified and  the  classified  service. 

The  unclassified  service  shall  comprise: 

(a)  All  officers  elected  by  the  people. 

(b)  All  heads  of  principal  executive  departments. <^ 

(c)  One  deputy  and  one  secretary  to  each  principal  executive  officer. 

(d)  Superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  school  system 

of  the  dty.* 

1  Or  "  coundl "  in  those  commission  dties  in  which  the  appointing  power 
is  lodged  in  the  coundl. 

*  If  the  term  of  the  mayor  is  one  year,  the  terms  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  three  years,  one  expiring  each  year. 

*  Or,  in  commission  dties  where  the  coundl  is  the  appointing  power, 
"  the  coundl  by  unanimous  vote  ". 

^This  amount  should  be  stated  but  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dty.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  made  large  enough  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  and  high-grade  man. 

^  Or,  in  commission  dties  "  all  members  of  executive  boards,"  e.  g., 
the  school  board. 

*  Only  where  the  school  system  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school 
board  distinct  from  the  dty  government. 
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appropriate  list  to  fill  a  Tacancy. 

(7)  For  a  period  of  probation  not  to  exceed  mi  months  before  ap- 

pointment or  promotioD  is  made  complete,  during  which  period 
a  probationer  may  be  discharged  or  reduced  with  the  consent 
of  the  commission. 

(8)  For  temporary  employment  without   examination   with  the  coo- 

sent  of  the  commission,  in  cases  of  emergency  and  pending  ap- 
pointment from  an  eligible  list  But  no  such  temporary  employ- 
ment shall  continue  longer  than  sixty  days  nor  shall  successive 
temporary  employments  be  allowed. 

'  It  is  customary,  but  not  necessary,  to  include  also  in  the  unclassified 
service  employees  of  the  legislative  branch.  Certainty  this  should  not  be 
done  in  commission-governed  cities. 

»  Or  "  council." 

•  Or  "of  one  of  the  three  persons."  The  Stale  Constitution  in  New  York 
has  been  held  to  require  the  certitication  of  more  than  one  name  for  each 
vacancy  and  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  the  Federal  service  and  fre- 
quently elsewhere  the  rule  for  certifying  three  names  is  in  force.  The 
rule  for  certifying  the  highest  name  only  is  best  suited  to  small  cities 
where  candidates  are  few.    It  is.  however,  the  rule  in  Chicago. 
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